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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


By A. T. 


Continued from Issue of June 12. 


AMERICAN STANDARD POLICY 


All the American and foreign stock companies engaged in 
writing automobile insurance in this country issue a standard 
policy—that is to say, the policy of each company is identical 
as to phraseology with the policies of all the other companies. 
This policy covers the body, machinery and equipment of a 
described car within the limits of the United States (exclud- 
ing its possessions) and Canada; also, while on coastwise 
steamers between ports within said limits. It covers loss by 
fire from any cause whatsoever ; loss by collision and derail- 
ment while aboard a railroad car, and loss by sinking, strand- 
ing and collision with another vessel while aboard a steam- 
boat. It also covers theft, if amounting to $25, excepting 
theft committed by persons in the employment, household or 
service of the assured. It stipulates that passengers shall not 
be carried for compensation and that the car insured shall not 
be rented or leased. 

Extra bodies, equipment not in use or on the car, robes, 
coats, hats, caps, gloves, leggings, boots, goggles and chauf- 
feurs’ livery are not insured under this policy, except by en- 
dorsement and for a specific amount. If the car insured has 
more than one body, the additional or detached body would 
not be covered, unless the additional body clause should be 
attached to the policy. This clause states that the amount of 
the policy shall be divided into three parts, one part applying 
to the chassis and equipment, one part to the touring body and 
one to the limousine body. Under a valued form of policy it 
became necessary to employ this rider, for the reason that 
without it a loss might occur to a detached body and, in that 
event (there having been no predetermination as to its value), 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to fix the liability of 
the company, or, rather, to fix the measure of loss that the 
company should pay in such a case. 

If personal effects, such as chauffeurs’ livery, gloves, gog- 
gles, etc., are to be insured, they must be covered under the 
“Personal Effects” endorsement for a specific amount and in 
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consideration of an additional premium, to be computed at the 
same rate as is charged on the automobile. This endorse- 
ment excludes loss from theft, robbery and pilferage—that is 
to say, losses from these causes must be borne by the assured. 

Should a policyholder require insurance on his car while 
abroad, it would be necessary for him to secure what is known 
as the “European Privilege Clause.” This clause permits 
him to take his car to the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and to Continental Europe, and covers it while 
there. It also includes the ocean risk both ways. An addi- 
tional charge of one-half of one per cent is made for this ex- 
tension of coverage. 

When a car is used for carrying passengers for compensa- 
tion a special rider must be attached to the policy permitting 
the same, and the assured must pay an additional rate of one 
per cent for the privilege. 

Within the last month the automobile companies have au- 
thorized their agents, upon request, to eliminate the theft 
feature from their policies and allow a reduction of one- 
eighth of one per cent on cars in Class No. 1 and one-quarter 
of one per cent on cars in Class No. 2. It is a foregone con- 
clusion that but few policies excluding loss by theft can be 
sold in large cities, although there is a possibility of a large 
demand for this form of contract in the smaller places, where 
the danger of theft losses is at a minimum, 

Damage from collision to an insured car is assumed under 
what is known as the “Collision Damage Sustained Clause,” 
which covers damage to the automobile in excess of $25 by 
being in collision with any other automobile, vehicle or object, 
excluding loss to tires, unless the total collision damage to the 
insured car exceeds $200. This clause excludes damage 
caused by striking any part of the roadbed; by striking the 
rails or ties of street, steam or electric railroads; by being 
operated in a race or speed contest, or while being operated 
by any person under sixteen years of age, or under the age 
limit fixed by law. The first loss of $25, which the assured 
is obliged to stand under this clause, will be assumed by the 
company in consideration of an additional premium of $35. 
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The “Collision Done,” or property damage, rider indemnifies 
the assured, in case he is legally liable for physical damage 
by collision to the property of others, when caused by the 
automobile insured. Should the object collided with be an- 
other automobile, and should a fire occur in the other auto- 
mobile as a result of the collision, then the damage done by 
the fire would also be covered under this rider to the extent 
of the insurance covered thereby. This risk is sometimes 
called third party liability. 

The property damage rider of the liability companies is a 
broader cover than that used by the automobile companies, 
because it, as well as the liability policy itself, covers all the 
assured’s legal liability to financial loss resulting from the 
maintenance or operation of his car, except fire loss to the 
automobile collided with. 

I have often wondered why the automobile companies ever 
undertook to cover third party losses. This is purely the 
function of a liability company. The liability companies have 
also usurped the function of the automobile companies by cov- 
ering, under their policies, collision damage sustained, which 
is purely the function of the automobile companies. I believe 
the day is not far distant when this inconsistency will be cor- 
rected. No assured can be made legally liable to himself and, 
therefore, it is not within the province of a liability company 
to indemnify the assured for such losses as he may sustain 
to his own property, any more than it is within the province 
of the automobile companies to assume the obligations of the 
assured for third party liability. 


AUTOMOBILE RATING SYSTEM 


The automobile rating system in force in the United States 
at the present time is so complicated that insurance agents 
and brokers generally do not pretend to understand it. This 
system is the outgrowth of the experience and ideas of dif- 
ferent interests; but it will, no doubt, have to endure until 
something better can be devised. It must be remembered that 
no truly scientific plan of rating can be prepared until actual 
experience furnishes the data upon which to base it. 

The rate schedule in force to-day provides starting 
or basic rates under twenty-four different headings em- 
braced in two schedules, known as No.’ 1 and No. 2. 
These headings are denominated “A to H” and “J to 
M.” These letters of the alphabet indicate, in Class No. 
I, original list prices of cars when new, excluding cost of addi- 
tional equipment and extra bodies. Class No. 2 schedule cov- 
ers rates on old cars and cars not in the hands of first owners. 
As a car decreases in value from age, wear, tear and other 
causes, the rates increase under each one of the alphabetical 
denominations enumerated, stopping only when the value left 
is indicative of what may be regarded, from an underwriting 
standpoint, as an uninsurable risk. The maximum rate shown 
in these schedules is 47% per cent. If the underwriter is will- 
ing to write a car for any amount below the minimum for 
which a rate is provided, it is optional with him to charge a 
higher rate, if it can be collected. These schedule rates apply 
to private pleasure gasoline automobiles and commercial cars 
only. 

Electric cars may be insured at 1%4 per cent for any amount, 
or for 1.375 without theft. 

Private and commercial steam cars, of current or succeeding 
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year’s model, may be written at 3 per cent, and older models 
at 3% percent. If the boiler and burner are located in front 
of the dashboard, the rate may be reduced one-quarter of 
I per cent in each case. One-eighth of 1 per cent may be de- 
ducted for the elimination of theft. 

If a car is used for carrying passengers for compensation, 
the schedule rate is increased I per cent. 

Cars in the hands of dealers, if second-hand, are insurable 
at I per cent over the schedule rates for dealers. 

The rates charged by the automobile and liability companies 
for collision damages sustained—that is, collision damage to 
the car insured—on private gasoline, steam and electric cars 
and cars of sales agencies, run from $28 to $200, according 
to the type and value of the car insured. The rate manual 
prescribes twenty-six different premium charges, each charge 
being designated by a letter of the alphabet for the sake of 
convenience. These premiums are computed at 2 per cent 
of the original list price of the car, with equipment, except 
that the minimum charge is $28 and the maximum $200. 
Lloyds rates for this coverage are 5 per cent less than the 
stock companies’ rates. 

It will be observed that these are flat premium charges, the 
practice being to charge the same premium every year, regard- 
less of the amount of the policy. At first glance this rule 
may appear to be inconsistent, but it must be remembered 
that the partial loss liability increases with age and thus off- 
sets any advantage that the insurers might have by reason of 
a diminishing total loss liability. In the event of a partial 
collision loss to an old car, it is difficult, in many instances, to 
secure depreciation, and quite impossible for the adjuster to 
determine the value of the parts destroyed by the accident; 
therefore, the assured receives the benefit of the doubt by 
having the damaged or destroyed parts replaced by new parts, 
the same as would have to be done if the car were new. Con- 
sequently, there is an element of fairness in charging the same 
premium for this risk every year as long as the car is consid- 
ered insurable. 

The liability and automobile companies write collision on 
livery cars not equipped with taximeters at an additional pre- 
mium of 20 percent of the private car rates, and charge on 
taxicabs a flat rate of 4 per cent of original list price plus cost 
of extra equipment. In other words, taxicabs take twice the 
rate for private cars. 

On commercial and demonstrating cars all companies 
charge, for collision, 22/5 per cent of total original cost, 
and on purely commercial cars Lloyds have a differential of 
5 per cent. 

All companies charge flat premiums for property damage 
or third party liability. These premiums range from $10 to 
$26.50 on all gasoline cars, unless used for demonstrating, 
commercial or livery purposes, in which case the charge is 40 
per cent of the premium charged for liability insurance on 
such cars. Each one of these different premiums pays for 
$1000 property damage only, and these premiums are all based 
on the horsepower. 

Every electric car takes a premium of $7.50 for this cov- 
erage. : 

Lloyds shade all property damage premiums 5 per cent, 
but do not limit liability to $1000, as is the practice of the 
companies. 
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RATES SHOULD BE SIMPLIFIED 


I believe the existing method of rating motor cars can and 
will be materially simplified. At present it is altogether too 
cumbersome and unintelligible for practical use. I believe the 
minute classification of cars by list prices can easily be con- 
densed into at least three classes, to be known as A, B and C, 
without impairing the tariff as a revenue producer. 

An additional rate could be charged for collision based on 
original cost price, and the charge for property damage should 
be based on the weight of the car, and not the horsepower. 
The extent of third party damage depends very largely upon 
the ability of the colliding car to damage the thing collided 
with. A heavy car coming in contact with a light car is quite 
likely to damage the latter to a greater extent than would be 
possible if the impact were caused by a light body. On this 
theory the more a car weighs, the higher the rate thereon 
should be for property damage insurance. 

What we need to know in this business more than anything 
else is the combined experience, for several years, of all the 
companies and of Lloyds, with the perils insured against. A 
universal classification system of premiums and losses should 
be adopted and the business classified back as far as possible. 
The results could be furnished to disinterested parties, and 
they, in turn, could supply compiled statistics to a committee 
of automobile underwriters, who would then be in a position 
to intelligently formulate a schedule of rates that would have 
some merit, which is more than can truthfully be said of the 
present system. 


More STRINGENT LAws NEEDED 


Another important matter that should receive the earnest 
consideration of automobile underwriters is the question of 
more stringent laws against careless operation of cars. Chauf- 
feurs, and even owners of cars who do their own driving, 
should not only be licensed, but should also be compelled by 
law to make reports of all accidents to the authorities on 
blanks provided for that purpose. If the driver of a car 
should have two accidents in one year, for which he cannot ac- 
count to the authorities in a satisfactory manner, he should 
be prevented from receiving a renewal of his license, and if 
he has more than two such accidents his license should be re- 
voked. Such a law would not only reduce collision losses to 
property, but it would also prevent many fatal and non-fatal 
accidents to persons. 

Automobile dealers generally in Chicago have, for some un- 
accountable reason, pursued a short-sighted policy by making 
outrageously high charges for repairs, thus compelling the in- 
surance companies, who have depended upon their estimates, 
to pay many excessive partial loss claims. For the last 
eighteen months Chicago has had a repair shop operated by 
insurance men for the benefit of the companies. Practically 
all the insurance work is handled through this shop, at a sav- 
ing to the companies of from 40 per cent to 50 per cent. 

A discussion of the subject of motor car insurance neces- 
sarily involves a reference to Lloyds of London, because these 
underwriters were instrumental, in the early stages of the 
business, in furnishing the only forms of indemnity in this 
line that met with popular favor. Lloyds gets its name from 
Edward Lloyd, who kept a coffee house in London more than 
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two hundred years ago. In those early days British citizens 
interested in shipping were in the habit of congregating at 
Lloyd’s tavern and speculating with one another as to the out- 
come of certain ventures upon the high seas. 

History furnishes fragmentary evidences of the existence, 
at earlier dates, of crude schemes of indemnity in other parts 
of Continental Europe; but it is generally admitted by the 
best authorities that the business of insurance originated with 
our British cousins at the time stated. 

The speculative habit referred to subsequently projected it- 
self into the maritime world, thus affording the owners of ships 
and cargoes an opportunity, for a money consideration which 
we now call a premium, to protect their property against the 
perils of the sea during the time consumed in reaching the port 
of destination. 

These speculators afterwards became known as insurers, or 
underwriters, and the business grew to enormous proportions. 
This growth suggested the necessity of safeguards, and the 
Corporation of Lloyds was formed under Royal charter. 
This corporation has absolutely no control over a member’s 
business transactions. Its principal functions are to provide 
a meeting place and agencies for the collection of shipping 
news. Its executive committee enforces certain rules of 
eligibility to membership, and among these it requires from 
every underwriter a deposit of 5000 pounds, or its equivalent 
in gilt-edge security, before permitting him to transact a 
marine business, and an additional $10,000 before granting 
him authority to take up other lines. 

The standard of membership is kept at a high point, be- 
cause the commercial honor of Lloyds must be maintained. 
Each member voluntarily carries insurance with other under- 
writers against insolvency. Every underwriter must have his 
accounts audited by public accountants once every three 
months, and if the reserve on his outstanding business has 
fallen below 40 per cent he must immediately make good the 
deficit or submit to a suspension of his privileges. 

Commissions only are deducted from premiums and the 
balance must be kept intact (except that losses are deducted) | 
until the expiration of the policies. It will thus be seen that 
Lloyds are required to put up a greater reserve on their busi- 
ness than is required of the stock companies, 

There are approximately 800 underwriting members at 
Lloyds, and possibly half of this number only do a general in- 
surance business, the remainder confining their operations to 
marine and kindred branches exclusively. 





MUST HAVE PROPER TOOLS 


You can’t become a lawyer by reading a penny paper, nor remove an 
appendix with a penknife. 

Proper provision for work is the first necessity to success. 

Only the fool fails to act on these simple facts. 

Results or no results, or many or few results, show exactly how wise 
or foolish the insurance agent is. 

They are the facts that show him up to his company in his true light. 

They make it simply impossible for him to hide the truth from his 
company. The finest four-flushing ever conceived can’t hide the real 
facts. 

Hard, fine study of every detail of his work and then keeping right at 
using the tools thus acquired inevitably will make him a big winner. 
Nothing else ever can. 
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THE INDISPENSABLE ASSET 

Which of the numerous desirable qualities 
which go to make up success for the casualty 
agent is really most nearly indispensable? 

This question might be used for the purpose 
of starting a very pretty general discussion 
among any gathering of solicitors, and the 
discussion would, most likely, develop into an 
experience meeting which would be not a little 
interesting; for each, in illustrating his view of 
the matter, would perforce be called upon to 
give an experience which would serve to prove 
his point, as well as, incidentally, to show some 
of the thousand twists and turns which make 
insurance, in all its branches, about the most 
interesting business in the world. 

Sut, after the matter had been simmered 
down, it is very likely that the preponderance 
of evidence, as the lawyers put it, would be 
found to be upon the side of that most prized 
quality, not only of the insurance man, but of 
the successful American in every line of busi- 
ness—nerve. It may be called courage, or 
confidence, or by the much-harried prospect, 
perhaps, simply gall; but nerve is the good 
American word for it, and it will serve. With- 
out it no insurance man can hope to succeed ; 
with it many who seemed hopeless at the out- 
set have won their way to the heights. 


THE MeTHOD oF APPROACH 


Probably the most difficult thing in the world 
for the man who is just starting out to write 
business is the apparently simple act of ap- 
proaching the prospect in his office, introducing 
himself, and getting down to business. 

Perhaps many oldsters in the game have for- 
gotten that this was ever true of them; but 
the younger men can, for the most part, re- 
member when they quaked with terror at the 
daily or hourly necessity of warming up to a 
new man and trying to get his name on the 
dotted line of an application blank. And it 
goes without saying that the men who are just 
starting out are most acutely aware of the 
nerve-racking ordeal of the approach. It is to 
them, therefore, that words of hope and en- 
couragement should be held out. 

For example, as proof of the statement that 
nearly everybody lacks just that kind of nerve 
which is required to keep the casualty agent 
fighting hour after hour, and day after day, 


with prospect after prospect, take the experi- 
ence of a certain successful young agent in a 
good-sized manufacturing city in the Middle 
West. He has been in the business for several 
years, and has made good without any qualifi- 
cation; but he can still remember the days 
when he was first on the trail, and the tortures 
which he suffered in spurring himself to his 
work, 

“T had studied up on the company’s con- 
tracts,” he said not long ago, with a smile over 
these terrible experiences. “I had read the 
policies, |] knew rates as far as was necessary, 
and, in short, I was equipped to write business, 
as far as the routine information, the me- 
chanical details, were concerned. But at the 
outset I certainly lacked that indispensable pre- 
requisite of nerve. I simply didn’t have it, 
that’s all. 


. BALKING AT STRANGERS 

“Tl had never been forced to meet people to 
any extent, and while I was not what you 
would call bashful, exactly, I was not a pusher 
or-an enthusiastic mixer, by any means. And 
when it came to going into a perfectly strange 
office, perhaps with other people around, and 
introducing myself to a man who had never 
seen me before, and proceeding to invite him 
to take some insurance merely on my say-so— 
why, it was almost too much for me; I balked; 
I refused to break, as some of these uncertain 
horses do at the race track, and, naturally, I 
didn’t get much business—at the outset. 

“T don’t know how many times I’ve passed 
up this prospect and that, giving myself spe- 
cious excuses for doing so, as that he would 
be out, or busy, or that some reason or other 
would make it an unpropitious time to ap- 
proach him—knowing all the time, mind, that 
it was simply my confounded lack of nerve that 
was preventing me from marching up to the 
guns and making my fight. It was disgusting, 
but it was also painful. 

“It was on one of those at which I had 
balked worst, though, that I was cured, or 
cured myself. This prospect was an old chap 
whom I was convinced could be written for 
some liability insurance if I could only bring 
myself to put the matter up to him as I knew 
I could; and yet he was the cause of several 
of my worst attacks of nervelessness. I almost 
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hate to tell it, but it is a fact that on three 
distinct occasions I actually got myself as far 
as his door, grasped the knob, and partly 
opened the door, and then lost my nerve com- 
pletely, murmured ‘IT beg pardon,’ and fled in- 
continently, mopping my thanking 
Heaven as at a deliverance from imminent 
peril, and yet cursing myself for my cowardice. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT FROM THE PROSPECT 

“On the fourth attempt, however, I took 
myself by the collar and wouldn’t let myself 
run; I pushed on into the office, and the old 
chap helped me along by greeting me in a 
bluff, hearty way, which put me at my ease, 
and showed me that there was no real danger 
in the encounter. And for some reason, too, 1 
couldn’t help telling him that I’d been trying 
to muster up courage to see him for a long 
time, but had up to that time failed. Of course 
he laughed at the idea. 

“Why, I don’t look so bad as all that, do I?’ 
he asked. 

““No; but I just couldn’t get up my nerve.’ 
I answered. ‘But I’ve got it now!’ I added, 
looking him squarely in the eye, with a heart- 
felt grin. 

“For it was a fact, I had my nerve at last, as 
a runner who has the courage to keep on when 
he feels all in gets his second wind for the 
finish; and I knew that never again would I 
hesitate before a man’s door in a sweat of fear 
just because I was afraid to go in and ask him 
about insurance. I wrote that old fellow, and 
I’ve written a good many other applications 
since. It’s easy enough now, and it seems 
downright absurd to think of ever having felt 
that way; but it’s no joke while it lasts, and I 
pity from the bottom of my heart the chap 
who is passing through it, and who, some- 
times, never finds his nerve, when all it really 
means is the exercise of a little ordinary will 
power.” 

Like the measles, nearly everybody suffers 
to some extent from this mysterious ailment 
at the outset of his soliciting career; but also 
like that childish disease, some escape it alto- 
gether, and never know the terrors they have 
missed. But that it will pass, at the worst, 
with persistence and the exercise of a little 
common sense and will power, is certain; 
which is about the best thing there is about it. 











General Offices 
First National Bank Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Surplus to Policyholders over $600,000.00 


Writing all forms of Bonds, Plate 
Glass, Burglary, Automobile, Liabil- 
ity, Accident and Health. 


Direct Agency Contracts to men of 
character and ability. 


Special agents to assist you in de- 
veloping your territory. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE ROAD 


A Series of Life Insurance Soliciting 
Experiences 


SixtH INSTALMENT 


AN Excitine LIFE 

There are fellows who can hold down a 
stool year in and year out, who can chase 
their eyes through endless forests of figures 
with a kind of slow and frigid joy, but the 
traveler of the road is not of that breed. 
Monotony to the solicitor is unknown. He 
shivers with the delights of the bandit and 
the holder-up of trains, yet without a quiver 
of conscience after the hold-up. His victims 
praise his prowess and in the finality of big 
dividends and a policy in a gilt-edged com- 
pany they count him the friend of their 
families. 

If you caught a successful agent and 
chained him to an office desk he would pine 
for the open road as a caged eagle pines for 
the freedom of the mountain peak and end- 
less sky. Sometimes the solicitor will tell you 
how glorious would be a foreordained task 
and a definite monthly check. But do not be- 
lieve him; he knows he is talking rubbish, 
He couldn’t stand life cut off from the open, 
and if you gave him a chance at a big salary 
the job would tether him just long enough for 
him to dig out another good agency contract. 
The excitement of the man chase is in his 
blood and the sirens of the road would 
beckon him back. No agent should deceive 
himself. If he can write life insurance he 
will never be happy at any other task. 


A Sortciror Wuo Lert THE Roap 
Many years ago I knew an agent who could 
walk into an unfriendly office, and if he had 
any sort of a chance could yank out a new 
policyholder for his company as a ferret yanks 
out a rat from a hole in the barn floor. Yet 
somehow the agent became discontented. He 


- said he wanted a swivel chair so that his feet 


would have a chance to rest. He came to 
believe that a pay envelope in hand was worth 
a score of commissions in the bush. He was 
a lively old gent with a little white goatee, 
and about as much ability in the sitting line as 
a skipping goat. The talk made his agency 
friends nudge one another and smile whenever 
he hit the trail of office advantages. Then he 


would leap for the door to “harpoon another 
whale,” as he called the hunt for big cases. 


Tue AGENT BECOMES AN OrFIcE MAN 

A year or so ran away and a brother of 
the skipper of the road died suddenly of 
pneumonia. The brother left to his widow a 
big candy business, and the skipper of the 
road was invited to become the treasurer of 
the concern on a mighty comfortable salary. 

The agent invited all the local solicitors of 
his company to dinner. It was to be a kind 
of wake of the death of the agent’s efforts 
on the road, and we expected to hear little 
of life insurance and a good deal about the 
joys of candy making. Not so. The evening 
sped along, hastened on its way with such 
tales of difficult applicant landings as could 
never be forgot. Each agent was called upon 
by the new office man to tell of his deeds of 
valor. 

The lively old head of the feast, of the 
goatee and a white waistcoat, gloated over 
these stories with sparkling eye and endless 
chuckles. At length he himself rose, and the 
boys gave him a mighty handclap. 


THE Story oF THE First WHALE 


“Tt’s a great life,” the old man began. “Let 
us silently drink to its troubles and its suc- 
cesses.” 

For ‘some moments after we sat down the 
room was very quiet. It was evident that 
now the swivel chair waited, its owner had 
his face turned back toward the road. At 
length the treasurer snapped his glass on the 
table. 

“Tt’s a great life and there is nothing like 
it. Talk of excitement! When I wrote my 
first big case I couldn’t eat or sleep until our 
deadly foes—the doctors—had put the fellow 
through the ’teenth degree and then a little 
more. For you see it was the biggest deal my 
company had ever handled up to then. The 
medicos took any number of specimens of 
every sort of thing, searched the family tree 
for rotten fruit back to Noah, and asked the 
man so many questions about his personal 
habits as got him into a dead funk. He told 
me afterward that he kept nothing back ex- 
cept his first love affair, when he was turned 
down, and which he had not even confessed 
to his wife in his courting days. He did tell 


them that once in boyhood he had frostbitten 
his feet when coasting on a hill, but they as- 
sured him that the mishap had probably been 
outgrown at forty-five and that in their 
learned opinion it would not much shorten his 
days. 

“When I heard he had passed—they wired 
me from the home office—I went to the near- 
est saloon and took three solemn drinks in 
succession, and, as I recall it, I hadn’t drank at 
a bar before in my life. Then I took the wife 
and the kids to a circus that happened to be 
in town. Gracious me! Happy? Say, don’t 
talk to me about a future state of bliss after 
that evening! But I started out to tell you 
how I landed him. 


THe WHALE WaAs A STRANGER 


“T had a theory then, and I have it yet, that 
every man has a tender place where, if the 
agent gets a firm hold he can pull his fellow 
where he will. This ‘whale’ loved postage 
stamp collecting. The first time I got into 
his office I sized the thing up. For on his 
desk were a pile of stamp albums. I didn’t 
know him, never met him before, and he 
seemed a cold layout. 

“No, he didn’t want life insurance, had a 
big income and a prosperous business left him 
by his father, and all that guff. He would 
thank me not to take the liberty of calling on 
him again; I was wasting my time, he said. 
But in fifteen minutes we were talking stamps, 
and, fortunately, I had been a stamp sharp at 
one time. 

“That night I ferreted out a stamp that few 
collectors have ever seen, and the next morn- 
jing my man was gloating over it. Would I 
sell the stamp? Sure thing. And we made 
a dicker. 

“Then came a day when I dropped in again, 
and that day we talked life insurance. He 
confessed that he had had a little conference 
with his wife and that she wanted him to take 
out a policy. Perhaps after all, he conceded, 
a policy for a large amount might be well to 
consider. Then we talked stamps again. For 
a month I watered and hoed that vineyard 
with alternate stamps and life insurance until 
he wanted to beat the record; no petty busi- 
ness for him. So I wrote him, and he died 
three years ago, and for the cubs at this table 
let me say that the inherited business had 
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busted, and if it hadn’t been for the big life 
insurance, paid up many years ago, he wouldn't 
have left his wife a cent. He had to borrow 
heavily from the company, but what was left 
has made the old lady very comfortable. 

“Yes, it’s a great business. Let’s drink an- 
other toast and then I'll try to forget it. As 
to the candy factory—well, if you fellows ever 
call at my ranch, I’ll make it easy for you in 
every way I know how.” 


A WELL INsuRED FActTorY 

I used to drop in on the treasurer of the 
candy company, and the other fellows did so, 
too, Every time there was a new prospect 
almost or quite eager to sign his name on the 
dotted line. It got to be a saying in our office 
that “If you haven’t luck, shuffle the candy 
pack.” 


Tue TREASURER PITCHES THE SWIvEL CHAIR 

One morning I was late at the agency and 
the boys had scattered. As I pulled out my 
rate book from my desk in skipped the candy 
treasurer. 

“Don’t say anything to the other fellows 
just yet,” he said. “I’ve taken a general 
agency contract with a giant New England 
company. You see the candy factory is worked 
to the limit. There isn’t a man or a woman 
that can go through the bars who isn’t loaded 
to the neck. “I’ve resigned—my nephew has 
been made treasurer. And here’s where your 
uncle hits the good old road again. Give me 
luck. I think I’ve sighted a spouting whale.” 


ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVI- 
DENDS 1913. SEVENTH AN- 
NUAL EDITION 
The lowest net cost for life insurance poli- 
cies, consistent with safety, is at the present 
time being most earnestly striven for by the 
several participating companies. An active 
agent must therefore be thoroughly posted on 
the dividend records of individual companies. 
For this purpose the work, Annual and De- 
ferred Dividends, compiled and published by 
The Spectator Company, is an indispensable 

part of the outfit of every agent. 

The seventh annual edition of this valuable 
publication is more complete than any yet is- 
sued and gives a greater amount of informa- 
tion than can be found in any other docu- 
ment, official or otherwise. In the current 
edition the dividends being paid in 1913 are 
presented first, eight ages being given for each 
company—viz., 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, 55 and 60. 
The dividends are shown on policy issues year 
by year for twenty years, commencing with 
1893, while the premium rates are given in 
heavy face type, so as to show at a glance 
any change in rate during the period. In 
connection with each company a correspond- 
ing table is given showing the net cost in 1913. 

The second group of tables shows the divi- 
dends paid in 1912 and covers a period of 
thirty years for a number of companies. 
These figures have been carefully compared 
with the returns made to the several insurance 
departments and are therefore official. 


INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR. 


An important series of tables, occupying 
over one hundred pages, affords a comparison 
of net costs for the eight dividend years 1906- 
1913, inclusive. A study of these tables will 
show the increasing dividend scales of many 
companies, and also enables one to trace the 
net cost of individual policies for seven years 
by passing from one column to another for 
each year elapsed since date of issue, and by 
adding the several columns the net cost can 
be obtained for any period from two to seven 
years. This feature will be found of incal- 
culable value to agents who are in active com- 
petition on the net cost proposition, and it is 
not confused with any question of premiums 
or surrender values. In connection with this 
exhibit there is shown the reserve basis of the 
several companies with the dates when the 
basis was changed. 

In the section devoted to deferred dividends 
a clear showing is made of such contracts as 
were settled in the year 1912, together with 
an analysis bringing out the net cost for the 
period and the net annual cost. Illustrations 
are also presented of deferred dividends being 
paid in 1913 by some prominent companies. 

Annual and Deferred Dividends is a neces- 
sity to the equipment of every life insurance 
agent, whether his business covers partici- 
pating or non-participating forms. By means 
of flaps attached to the covers, showing the 
figures of his own company, instantaneous 
comparisons can be made with any other com- 
pany listed. The work contains over 308 pages 
of the finest Bible paper, is less than six inches 
deep by four and a quarter wide, is bound in 
flexible leather in a form suitable for the 
pocket, and weighs but six ounces. Orders 
for this book should be sent in at once to The 
Spectator Company, 135 William street, New 
York. The price is $1.50 per copy, with lib- 
eral discounts on orders for one dozen copies 
or more. 


FOLLOWING UP THE PROSPECTS 

A good many life insurance solicitors have 
learned that they can use advertising matter 
to advantage, particularly if it be that kind 
of advertising which is best termed direct. 
That is, personal and form letters, circular 
matter and similar publicity efforts, are good 
ammunition; and while no single one of them 
is expected to accomplish the near-impossible 
feat of closing up business, each of them 
plays its part in making the mind of the pros- 
pect ready to receive the arguments put in 
person by the solicitor. 

An important point in this connection is 
sometimes overlooked, however, and that is 
that in order to take full advantage of the 
work done by the advertising, be it letter, 
folder or whatnot, the call of the solicitor 
should follow close behind. In other words, 
merely to send out a letter and then forget 
all about it is to discount the benefits it has 
conferred, and to throw into the discard the 
valuable interest which has been stirred up by 
the publicity matter, if it was well conceived 
and struck the right note. 

It may be returned to this that the average 
agent cannot make more than a compara- 
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tively few calls a day, and that to restrict his 
advertising to those upon whom he expects to 
call in the immediate future would be to cut 
down his mailing list to such small propor- 
tions as to make it seem insignificant. 

But that this is no real objection is patent 
when it is remembered that selling life insur- 
ance is somewhat different from other sales’ 
efforts. The ordinary commercial proposition 
can be exploited by the use of thousands of 
form letters and circulars, going to different 
addresses, with perhaps a regular series of 
“follow-ups” arranged to succeed the intro- 
ductory missives; and in these cases the work 
of closing is restricted to those who send in 
an inquiry of some kind, thus indicating their 
interest. 

In a lot of cases this is the only practicable 
way to handle the matter, and enough in- 
quiries are received to make it worth while to 
concentrate effort upon them instead of con- 
tinuing to shoot at those who failed to pay 
attention to the initial announcements. 


A Hunprep to ONE SHot 


The obvious difference between this method 
and that of the life insurance salesman is that 
the latter knows that it is a 100 to 1 shot that 
he will get a definite inquiry from the recip- 
ient of a letter regarding life insurance, and 
that the best he can hope to do is to create 
so favorable an impression with his letters and 
other forms of advertising that when he does 
call he will get a much more favorable recep- 
tion than otherwise. 

Consequently, since the personal call, in the 
last analysis, must be relied on to put the busi- 
ness on the books, and give it reality, the 
effectiveness of these calls can be much greatly 
increased if they are timed to follow the let- 
ters which have been sent out, or vice versa. 
The fact that this makes it necessary to send 
out only a few letters at a time is an advan- 
tage rather than otherwise, since it means usu- 
ally that more time can be given to the prepa- 
ration of the few that have to be sent, and 
that in most cases a personal letter can be 
written in anticipation of the call that is to 
be made. 

Reference is here made to the list of live 
prospects upon whom reliance for business is 
put. There is no objection, of course, to hav- 
ing a general mailing-list, and sending out to 
all whose names appear upon it the publicity 
matter gotten out by the agent or the com- 
pany. In fact, many agencies have such lists, 
and those on it get the agency house-organ 
and circulars and bulletins of various kinds, 
calculated to stimulate interest in life in- 
surance. 

Few of these, however, are likely to bring 
the prospect to the point where he will be 
ready to sit down and talk business with an 
agent; whereas the special personal matter 
that can be sent out by the solicitor himself 
should have that result as its principal pur- 
pose. 

WARNING THE PROSPECT 

Some veteran agents, who have never used 
advertising, even in the simple form of letters, 
take the ground that this sort of thing is 
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worthless, and that to warn the prospect of 
an impending attack upon him is to give him 
a chance to prepare a line of defense, and 
thus will make him all the harder to write. 
They prefer to take the “good old-fashioned 
way” of stalking in without previous an- 
nouncement, trusting to take the prospect suf- 
ficiently unawares to make him a compara- 
tively easy victim, 

That plan has some advantages, but likewise 
a good many features that would not appeal 
to those who believe in selling life insurance 
like any other commodity. The latter have 
been convinced that people can be interested 
in the subject without a great amount of dif- 
ficulty, so that when the solicitor arrives to 
present facts and figures no attempt will be 
made to get into the cyclone cellar. 

The letter which precedes the call of the 
solicitor who believes in this plan, therefore, 
should be such as is pretty sure to stir up a 
certain amount of interest and curiosity. It 
should not come out baldly with the statement 
that the agent subscribing himself wants to 
“call the attention of Mr. Blank to a life in- 
surance proposition,” but some of the numer- 
ous points of interest attached to every case 
should be worked in, so as to win the close 
attention of the prospect. 


ADVANTAGES OF A SMALL List 

That is the principal advantage of a small 
list of names to be worked over. Each one 
can be treated individually, and the letter sent 
to him, instead of being put out on a dupli- 
cating machine, can be personally typewritten, 
signed in ink by the agent and mailed under a 
two-cent stamp, being not only to appearances, 
but in fact, a personal communication from 
one business man to another. 

For example, the agent who notes on the 
books of his company the name of a man who 
took out an endowment policy several years 
before, but who has since married and as- 
sumed obligations which make ordinary life 
seem to suit his situation more exactly, can 
write a letter along these lines, and be fairly 
certain of stirring up a good deal of interest: 


“Dear Mr. Johnson: 

“Would you like to have double the amount 
of insurance you are carrying in our company 
without additional cost? 

“It sounds like a difficult matter to give you 
twice the amount you have now without hav- 
ing to pay any more for it, but that is exactly 
what I mean to do. 

“T hope to have the pleasure of seeing you 
in a few days, when with your permission I 
shall be glad to explain just what I have in 
mind.” 

The policyholder—and the policyholder, by 
the way, should always be considered the best 
and liveliest prospect on the list—who got such 
a letter would certainly read it more than 
once, and when the agent came a few days 
later—not too many, of course—he would 
want to know just what the proposition was. 

Its simple explanation, as shown by actual 
tests of the plan, can usually be followed by 
a sale of a considerable addition to the amount 





already provided for. It’s easy; try it, and 
use a preliminary letter as a “tickler,” as the 
advertising men call them. 


BRUTAL 


He didn’t care a rap, he said, 
When he was dead and gone 
What kind of a life his children led, 
How much his wife would mourn. 
He said his “Pop” or ‘“Pop-in-law” 
The burden would assume, 
But everybody clearly saw 
He reasoned like a “loon.” 


His selfishness he’d plainly show, 
His income spend each day; 

He had no care how things might go 
When he had passed away. 

A man who has good common sense 
Most surely should provide 

For wife and children competence 
If aught should him betide. 


Thousands of widows o’er the Land 
Are saved from doubt and fear 
Through incomes placed at their command 
By those whose mem’ry’s dear. 
And orphaned children bless the name 
Of fathers provident 
Who ere the Angel’s niessage came 
Kept them from worriment. 


But little better than a brute 
Is he who thoughtlessly 
To family appeals is mute 
And life’s uncertainty, 
When little laid by year by year 
Would sure protection give 
To those whom we should hold most dear, 
Or aid us if we live. 
Aucustus TREADWELL, 


LEGISLATION IN CONNECTICUT 


In Part II of the annual report of Burton 
Mansfield, Insurance Commissioner of Connecti- 
cut, covering the business done during 1912 by 
ninety-three life, casualty, fidelity, surety, mis- 
cellaneous and assessment accident companies, 
the following summary of the life insurance 
legislation in that State for 1913 is presented: 


Loans on Life Insurance Policies.—The follow- 
ing act on this subject was passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly: 

‘Section 1.—No policy of life or endowment in- 
surance shall be issued or delivered in this 
State unless it contains a provision that the 
company may, at its option, defer the granting 
of any loan other than to pay premiums on 
policies in tne company and may, at its option, 
defer the granting of any surrender value for a 
period which shall be stated in said provision 
and shall be not less than sixty days from the 
date of the application for such loan or sur- 
render value, provided a foreign insurance com- 
pany may issue in this State any policy contain- 
ing provisions required by the laws of its own 
State respecting the deferring of loans or grant- 
ing surrender values, and a domestic insurance 
company may issue in other ‘tates policies 
which contain provisions relating to the de- 
ferring of loans or granting surrender values 
required by the laws of such States. 

“Section 2.—All acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

“Section 3.—This act shall take effect January 
1, 1914, but any life insurance .ompany may in- 
sert in policies issued or delivered im this State 
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after passage of this act and prior to said date 
the provision set forth in section one of this 
act.”’ 

This act was passed in order to give insurance 
companies the right to defer the granting of 
loans upon policies and the granting of any sur- 
render value for a period of not less than sixty 
days from the date of the application for such 
loan or surrender value if they so desire. 

Dating of Life Insurance Policies.—The Gen- 
eral Assembly also passed the following act: 

‘No policy of life insurance shall be issued or 
delivered in this State if it shall purport to be 
issued or to take effect before the application 
for the insurance was made if thereby the ap- 
plicant would rate at an age younger than at the 
date when the application was made according 
to his age at nearest birthday.” 

This act was passed so as to prevent discrim- 
ination in favor of the insured by reason of 
what in effect was misstatement of age. A 
practice, more or less general, has grown up 
whereby persons seeking insurance are allowed 
in connection with their policies to take advan- 
tage of an age younger than that given in their 
application. 

Life Insurance Companies as Trustee.—This 
law provides that life insurance companies may 
under certain circumstances hold the proceeds 
from life insurance policies in trust under 
terms and limitations provided in the policy and 
previously agreed to in writing by the company 
and the policyholder. 

Eleemosynary Corporations as Beneficiaries.— 
Hereafter policies of life insurance may be made 
payable to educational, ecclesiastical, bene- 
volent, charitable, or eleemosynary corpora- 
tions, provided such corporations can legally 
take legacies under a will. It is not necessary 
that such corporations have any financial inter- 
est in the life of the person or persons insured, 
and without such interest they may become the 
direct beneficiaries under policies of life insur- 
ance. 

Qualifications of Insurance Agents.—Hereafter 
no person shall act as an insurance agent in 
this State until the Commissioner shall have re- 
ceived a written application for his appoint- 
ment, and until the Commissioner has also as- 
certained in such a way as he shall deem best 
that the person on whose behalf the application 
is made is a proper person to act as agent. 





NEW YORK REPORT ISSUED 
LIFE INSURANCE IN 1912 

Part II of the annual report of the New York 
Insurance Department covering the business of 
life insurance for 1912 has been issued. 

This volume, in addition to the detailed finan- 
cial statements carried, includes the various 
schedules and general information which, under 
the amended insurance law, all life companies 
are required to furnish the Department annually. 

The various statistical tables have already 
been covered in the columns of THE SPECTATOR, 

The comparative figures appended are aggre- 
gates showing the sources and amount of the 
increases and decreases in surplus (unassigned 
funds) of the companies for 1911 and 1912: 


1911, 1912. 
Gain from loading........ $20,519,845 $21,786,996 
Gain from mortality..... 35,046,786 38,043,095 
Gain from surrenders and 
REE ee ir et 13,020,493 13,684,565 


Gain from interest and 
rents, less amount re- 
quired to maintain re- 





SOIVE bcc cndcneveascnvecy. De, meueeee 62,444,927 
Loss from annuities...... 300 557 503,364 
Loss from investments... 971,557 5,897,800 
Loss from dividends to 

policyholders, including 

net increase or decrease 

in dividend funds ap- 

portioned and unappor- 

RIO His oon ob ected ha 106,036,617. 102,596,996 
Loss from miscellaneous 

CONGO GS icles wines bana 21,649,022 22,888,392 

OU: epee in marae ay *—4,913,972 4,072,531 
* Loss. 


The total receipts of the Department for the 
fiscal year ended September 30, 1912, were $689,- 
269; the total expenditures were $331,201; an ex- 
cess of receipts over expendit ires covered into 
the State Treasury of $358,068. 

The par value of the securities held on deposit 
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by the Department on December 31, 1912, belong- 
ing to the various insurance companies required 
by law to make such deposits, was {35,702,210. 

The general results of the operations of the 
life companies for 1912 may be fairly stated as 
having been eminently satisfactory from every 
standpoint, and 1912 may well be marked with 
a white stone so far as the life insurance busi- 
ness is concerned. 

The showing reflects in full measure a con- 
tinuance of the steady improvement in life in- 
surance conditions that has obtained in the last 
few years and which from the present outlook 
bids fair to continue in the future. 

The only cloud discoverable on the life insur- 
ance horizon is the proposed government tax to 
be levied on the so-called dividends to policy- 
holders of life insurance companies. The word 
“dividend” in the general acceptation of the 
term used in connection with these payments is 
a misnomer; they are in no true sense dividends, 
but are almost entirely made up of a return of 
surplus or unused monies that have been paid 
into the company as premiums and returned to 
the assured. A tax on these refunds to the 
policyholder, in addition to taxing the earnings 
on which the so-called dividend payments are 
based, would seem inequitable and unjust, and 
especially so in the case of companies that are 
absolutely on the mutual plan and which were 
not organized as business ventures for profit. 
It is to be hoped, and it now seems probable, that 
the income tax feature of the tariff bill, now be- 
fore Congress, will be substantially modified so 
far as it applies to the taxation of life insur- 
ance companies. 


A GOOD TEXT 


Dearly Beloved Brethren—I shall take my text 
this morning from the eighteenth verse of the 
fourth chapter of the Epistle of St. Paul, the 
Apostle, to the Galatians, where it is thus 
written: “It is good to be zealously affected 
always in a good thing.’’ 

Now, I'll venture to say that there are com- 
paratively few in my congregation who were 
aware of the fact that such a passage as that 
could be found in Holy Writ, but if you'll just 


refer to Galatians, 4:18, you will find it there 
written as I have stated—‘It is good to be 
zealously affected always in a good thing.’’ If 
this passage were to be translated into our 
modern vernacular, it would read like this: 
“It is a good thing to be a hustler in a worthy 
cause!”’ 

Evidently, the Apostle Paul was a hustler, 
and I make the statement without any disre- 
spect or lack of reverence. If he had been a life 
insurance agent he would have made a tremen- 
dous success of it, provided he practiced his 
own preaching, which, I am sure, he would have 
anything that has to do with this world that is 
done! . 

Speaking of ‘‘good things,’’ do you know of 
better than life insurance? Do you know of any 
institution or kind of business that has done 
so much for humanity? Do you know of any 
business or institution which alleviates more 
suffering, which has saved more families from 
distress, which has educated more children, 
which is more solid financially, which stands 
more firmly in periods of business depression, 
which has had so remarkable a growth, which 
requires and is employing more brains in the 
proper execution of the trusts and responsibil- 
ities imposed upon its officers? 

Surely, brethren, these are the best things in 
the world—these are the things most worth 
while! For my part, I can’t understand how 
any man who makes a study of the beneficence 
of life insurance, who considers the enormous 
capital involved in the business, who reflects 
upon the fact that the admitted assets of the 
companies doing business in this country alone 
are over four billion dollars and that these com- 
panies have an annual income of nearly one 
billion dollars—I say, I can’t see how any man 
can consider these facts without being filled 
with an enthusiasm and a zeal_that it is im- 
possible to put into words! 

Now, if a man can’t become ‘‘zealously af- 
fected’’ in this good thing, it is obvious that he 
ought not to be trying to sell life insurance; 
and, by the same token, the more zealously he 
is affected, the more successful he will be! 

Saints deliver me from the sleepy man! Saints 
deliver me from the chap who takes hold of 
this business in a half-hearted sort of a way, 
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from the fellow who thinks life insurance is 
“just life insurance and that’s all there is to it;”’ 
the fellow who thinks perhaps he ‘‘might as well 
be in the business as any other,’’ who follows 
this profession only for the sake of the dollars 
that he gets out of it, and who never permits 
his thoughts for any appreciable period of time 
to get much higher than that! And, oh, how I 
do love to get up against the insurance man of 
the other type—the man who is chock full of 
zeal, boiling over with enthusiasm, full of 
ginger, tremendously impressed with the mag- 
nificent breadth and depth of this wonderful 
vocation of ours—this marvelous business that is 
doing more than any other to smooth over the 
rough places in the lives of men and women! 
Why, when you come in contact with that sort 
of a chap, he simply thrills you like a current 
of electricity! Life means something to him; 
he isn’t a machine; he’s a vivid, virile, palpi- 
tating lump of galvanism; he’s a real man and 
he does things! 

Truly, “‘It is good to be zealously affected al- 
ways in a good thing!’’—Robert J. Mix. 


“Get It While You Can!” 


Get it while you can!’’ is the slogan adopted 
by one successful life insurance agent. 

“Get life insurance right now,” he urges with 
great intensity—real soul earnestness. 

‘“‘My dear man, do be wise enough to get in- 
sured quick—before you develop some ailment 
that will make it impossible for you to get in- 
surance at any price!’’ pleads this agent in a 
strong, manly way to every prospect! 

He does not rant or roar or twist his face. 

But every word is put as though his very life 
were at stake!—his life and that of his prospect. 

In every way he makes a desperately serious 
matter of it! 

And he keeps up this same way! 

He simply never allows himself to let up on 
it! 

That agent is doing a good, flourishing busi- 
ness right along! And he’s in none the best 
territory by a long ways!—Missouri State Bul- 
letin. 
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Unexcelled Service to Policyholders 


For Fifty=three Years 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


1912—ANOTHER YEAR of PROGRESS 
and PROSPERITY 


$48,205,861.37 

-  41,705,528.43 
Surplus and Dividend Funds, 6,500,332.94 
18,048,969.00 
138,615,233.00 


The Company’s METHODS are CLEAN and PRO- 
GRESSIVE, its policy forms contain the most liberal 
provisions and guaranteed values, and the premiums 


PRODUCERS can obtain ATTRACTIVE 
AGENCY CONTRACTS for exclusive ter- 
ritory with the COMPANY DIRECT, by : 


HOME OFFICE, 50 Union Sq., New York 
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INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
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Annual and Deferred Dividends 


Dividends Paid to Policyholders in 1913 and 1912 


by 


Life Insurance Companies on 
| Annual Dividend Policies Issued in the Years 
| 1882 to 1911 and 1912 inclusive 


on 


Ordinary Life, Twenty-Payment Life and Twenty-Year 
Endowment Forms per $1,000, by 5-year Periods, 
at Ages 25 to 60 at Date of Issue. 


Also Results under Deferred Dividend Policies with 
5, 10, 15 and 20 Year Periods. 


Includes tables also of net cost for each company. 
Extension flaps for comparison. 





Prices for ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVIDENDS: 
Bound in Flexible Leather Cover 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE ROAD 
A Series of Life Insurance Soliciting 
Experiences 


SEVENTH INSTALMENT 





AGE AND ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Michelangelo began his vast fresco, “The 
Last Judgment,” on the walls of the Sistine 
Chapel at the age of sixty-three. This great 
work was completed when the artist was in 
his sixty-seventh year. And during the next 
seven years he accomplished what can be called 
stupendous labors. He completed before his 
seventy-fourth year the “Crucifixion of St. 
Peter” and “The Vision of St. Paul,” and be- 
tween whiles devoted his spare hours to archi- 
tecture. No dome in the world is so wonder- 
fully beautiful as the cupola of St. Peter’s in 
Rome, but it was not until Michelangelo was 
in his seventy-second year that he was ap- 
pointed by Pope Paul III. the architect of that 
magnificent church. 

If we should examine the records of all time, 
we would find that old men have given as 
much, perhaps more, to the world in the way 
of self-created endeavor than their younger 
brothers. This is true in the pictorial as well 
as the less plastic arts; in literature, in science, 
in medicine, in theology, in philanthropy, in 
statesmanship, 


Lire INSURANCE SOLICITATION A CREATIVE ART 

The soliciting of life insurance is a purely 
creative art. The agent sits himself down in 
his office, and by the results of past experi- 
mentation determines what will be his next 
venture. From the mass of material around 
him, in the way of city directories, card in- 
dexes and other records, he arranges his cam- 
paign for the day, week or month. Discarding 
and selecting in accordance with his own par- 
ticular method for his task, determined by the 
results of his past labors, he then takes him- 
self to the street. He actually creates for his 
company a string of new policyholders and for 
himself a sufficient income. This is as much 
in the way of creative labor as if the result 
were a painting, a church or a cupola. 


AcE No HiInpRANCE 
Just as in other creative endeavors, so in 
life insurance soliciting age cannot stand in the 
way of success. Men do not care to intrust 
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their lives to the weak eyesight and trembling 
nerves of a valetudinarian railroad engineer. 
And if I were a passenger on an aeroplane, 
cleaving the air over the Alps, I should much 
rather that my pilot should be under forty. 
3ut if I need advice in business matters I pre- 
fer a white head; and I do not care how feeble 
the legs or how shaking the nerves. 


YounGc AGENTS SUCCESSFUL 

All this is not intended to prove that youth- 
ful solicitors are not frequently successful. 
They are. Given the rigidity of backbone that 
all good agents must have, young and old, a 
fair degree of knowledge of the technique of 
the business, and, further and far more im- 
portant, eternal and strenuous industry, a man 
will dig out his applicants, be he young as 
Napoleon in the first Italian campaign or aged 
as Michelangelo, designing endlessly, year 
after year, his cupolas, until the wellnigh per- 
fect one becomes the artistic wonder of the 
world through all ages. 


SuccessFUuL AGENTS OF MANY BirTHDAYS 


In one of the late issues, under the heading 
“Equitable Agency Convention,” THe Sprecta- 
TOR mentions that a certain Mr. Augustus 
Treadwell, aged seventy-two, wrote the larg- 
est business of the “Quarter Million Club” 
during the year of that club just closed. Here 
is my hat to Mr. Treadwell, aged seventy-two, 
with his half million of “personal paid-fors.” 
Likely enough by the time this energetic 
gentleman hits the trail of the eighties he will 
be writing a million or more. It was not until 
that other “great producer” was just the age 
of Mr. Treadwell that the grandest artist of 
all time became the architect of St. Peter’s 
Church. 

If the agency director of any life insurance 
company is consulted, it will be found that 
many of his agency force who are turning in 
a heavy business are men well advanced in 
years. There is in this line no age limitation. 
I have a notion that if I were a merchant, and 
an agent called on me in a wheel-chair, and 
mentioned that he was passing the hundred 
mark, if he were a pleasant old chap, that I 
should, just for luck, take a flyer in his com- 
pany. That all things being equal, I would 
give him his innings quite as much as a younger 
man is certain. 


No Ace DISQUALIFICATION 


It is a mighty comfortable feeling in these 
days, when there is such a lot of talk of “hitting 
the shelf at fifty,” that in our line we can keep 
on just as long as we can foot the road. No 
official executive can point us to a chair in a 
private office, and, after a few complimentary 
remarks about a half century of service, con- 
clude with something of this sort: 

“We are extremely sorry, Mr. Seventy-Odd, 
but in the reorganization of this concern re- 
trenchment is absolutely necessary, etc., etc.,” 
with the net result slipping forth that Mr. 
Seventy-Odd is about to lose his weekly pay 
envelope. 

No, we followers of the road are far more 
likely to turn the tables around, something like 
this: 

“Mr. Agency Executive, as you know, I have 
dumped into this office good business in in- 
creasing chunks for twenty years. A Middle 
State giant has suggested that I can be very 
useful to them. You know I like this com- 
pany and do not want to make a change. But 
business is business. What can you do for 
me ?” 

Likely enough, sprightly Mr. Seventy-Odd 
is made a general manager. You can be al- 
mighty certain that no one thinks that his age 
is any disqualification. 


An Otp MAN THAT Mape Goop 


Of course the road is worn with their foot- 
steps, but as I think of this one my mind goes 
back to the earliest days of “industrial insur- 
ance”—weekly payment insurance, 

I was a clerk then, when there came to our 


_ Office an old gentlemen who might fairly have 


been called “The Ancient Mariner of Life 
Insurance.” How aged he was I have no 
means of knowing, but he looked somewhere 
near one hundred and fifty. He was thin, 
agile, and smoked the strongest and blackest 
of cigars, hour in and hour out. The secretary 
of our company told me that I was to be the 
old man’s clerk. 

My first official duty under the man of white 
hair and strong tobacco was to obtain from 
somewhere a stub pen of somewhat unusual 
design. His hand shook as if he had the palsy, 
and it was before the days of stenographers 
and typewriters. I ground down an ordinary 
stub on a whetstone until it made a path like 








the trail of a modern auto wheel. He said it 
It did. 

That man was the greatest creative artist I 
In a week he had in his 
control the nucleus of an agency system; in 
When his agents 
did not produce business, he went out in the 


would do. 


have ever known. 


a month he had the system. 


streets and got business to show them how. 
And, mind you, that was weekly payment life 
insurance. An absolutely new thing in those 
days! 

My 
respondingly weak—it proved entirely too in- 


company was very young—and cor- 


fantile for our aged smoker of black tobacco. 
the company, he 
skipped to Boston, and a few days later we 


One night, disastrous for 
all heard that a Massachusetts giant had cap- 
tured him. 

And the old 
created out of nothing whatever a great and 


within ten years man had 
ever-growing “Industrial Department” for the 
Massachusetts giant, and when he died he left 
a fortune in the way of post mortem renewals. 

If there is any line under the sun, moon or 
stars that offers such rewards without regard 


to age, I for one have never heard of it. 


CREATIVE SOLICITING 
How One Agent Increased a Small Line 
to a Large One 
By A WESTERN AGENT 

In the year 1895, or thereabouts, Herman 
Riventol, general agent for the Big Life In- 
surance, wrote the application of Robert Wing- 
maker, a prosperous merchant in a Western 
city, for $20,000, The policy applied for, and 
presently issued by the Big Life, was a ten- 
payment life with a deferred dividend period of 
fifteen years. That is to say, Wingmaker 
would be compelled to pay ten full premiums, 
wait five years longer, and at the end of that 
time he had the choice of using his reserve and 
dividends in three or four ways. 

Ten years passed, and all of the premiums 
on the policy had been paid. In the meantime 
Herman Riventol had passed to his reward, 
and his son, Frank Riventol, had succeeded to 
the general agency. Frank kept himself more 
or less familiar with the policies that would 
mature in his agency, and when he noticed one 
day that Wingmaker was through paying pre- 
miums he decided that it would be a favorable 
moment to suggest a new policy. But when 
he called upon Wingmaker, he found the 
gentleman not in the least inclined to that 
view. “Mr. Riventol,” he objected, “my wife 
is dead. There is now no one depending upon 
me. I am just through making payments 
which sometimes pressed upon me, so why 
should I load myself up again?” 

“T am afraid that I’ll have to sympathize 
with your situation,” replied Frank, somewhat 


depressed, “but I’ll turn the subject’ over in 
my mind and see how it looks later on. It 
seems to me’ that you ought to be able to use 
more insurance and I may call on you again.” 

“Glad to see you any time,” the merchant 
assured him at parting. 
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Prorection vs, INCOME 

Now Riventol possessed the kind of mind 
that works better when alone than it does in 
the presence of a prospect, and the more he 
thought about the fat income of Wingmaker’s 
the more Riventol felt that some way could 
be found to reach him. Presently an idea oc- 
If the widower was no longer 
interested in protection perhaps he might be 
moved by a plan for an income in his declining 
years. He figured industriously for several 
hours, and presently worked out the following 
proposition, which he submitted to Wingmaker 
in person: “Mr. Wingmaker, you are now 
forty-four years of age. In five more years 
you have the option on your old policy of turn- 
ing the entire cash value into an annuity. If 
you should elect to do this you would com- 
mand an annual income for life of $1066. 
This would maintain you in comfort but hardly 
in the manner to which you have become ac- 
customed. Why not apply for what we call a 
deferred annuity with annual premiums? That 
is, you pay premiums for ten years and then 
draw your income for life. In reality you 
would be compelled to pay premiums for but 
five years, at the end of which time the an- 
nuity on your other policy would more than 
pay the premiums on your deferred annuity, 
and in ten years from now you will be in re- 
ceipt of an income of over $1500. And you 
secure this additional income by the simple 
paying premiums for 


curred to him. 


device of five more 
years,” 

The proposition appealed to Wingmaker, and 
he decided to give it effect, but when Riventol 
saw that the merchant was fully persuaded, he 
pointed out that a ten-payment life policy 
would serve exactly the same purpose by con- 
verting the cash value into an annuity at the 
end of ten years, and that it would be, on the 
whole, a more satisfactory contract for Wing- 
maker. The merchant consented to the sub- 
stitution without a murmur. 


CIRCUMSTANCES CHANGE AGAIN 


A year passed and Wingmaker was once 
more a married man. It does not matter how 
weak a life insurance solicitor may be in re- 
spect to system, he never fails to look upon 
a newly-married man as a prospect. Riventol 
dropped around to congratulate Wingmaker 
and learn how it was with him. He found the 
merchant not only well pleased with his new 
wife but also gratified that he had taken the 
other ten-payment life policy. He now had 
$30,000, which would be a tidy sum to leave a 
widow, and the annuity scheme, which had 
served to induce him to take an additional pol- 
icy, was now but little more than a vague 
memory in his mind. 

Riventol now began to scheme again, and it 
was not long before he evolved a plan which 
he felt would appeal to Wingmaker. This time 
he wrote it out in detail and simply left it with 
Wingmaker. In brief, it was as follows: “A 
ten-payment life policy at your present age 
would cost you an average net premium of less 
than $600 for $10,000. In four years you can 
convert the accumulated dividends on your 
original ten-payment, fifteen-year settlement 
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policy into an annut‘y of nearly $400. You will 
also draw dividends on the paid-up policy, so 
that in four years the accumulated dividends 
will very nearly carry the new ten-payment 
life. As you have but ten payments to make 
on the new policy the proceeds of your first 
policy will certainly get you clear on the third 
at some time. This arrangement will practic- 
ally not increase your premium obligations, 
and you will be compelled to’ provide for the 
payments on the ten-payment life only.” 

If Wingmaker had remained single this 
proposition could not have been made to fit, 
for the simple reason that the annuity scheme, 
which was the basis of the application for the 
second ten-payment life policy, might be con- 
sidered as being in effect, but the acquisition 
of a wife had reconciled the merchant to the 
payment of premiums on one policy and the 
annuity scheme had practically been super- 
seded. Wingmaker was willing to carry one 
policy, but he might not have been willing to 
carry another if it meant an absolute outlay 
for all of the premiums. When Riventol 
showed him a method of increasing his estate 
without making any inroads upon his treasury 
he was delighted with it, and reproached Riv- 
entol for not having suggested it sooner. 


A SENTIMENTAL APPEAL 

Wingmaker now carried a total of three 
policies, all on the ten-payment life plan, for 
$40,000 insurance. In the locality in which 
the merchant lived $40,000 was considered 
ample protection for any man to carry for any 
or all purposes, and when Riventol began to 
have an itch for another application from 
Wingmaker, he felt puzzled to show a good 
excuse for it. He was so nearly convinced 
himself that Wingmaker had all the insurance 
he needed that he was not as energetic in 
searching for arguments as formerly, and con- 
tented himself with urging a sentimental reason 
for a new policy. Wingmaker now carried 
$40,000 insurance. Why not take $10,000 in 
order to make it an even $50,000? The 
negotiations which attended the taking of this 
sentimental policy did not advance as rapidly 
as they had upon former occasions, and at one 
time came near falling through. Riventol was 
even reduced to the necessity of confessing 
that he needed a certain amount of insurance 
to bring his record up to the right mark; but 
he massed his resources as best he could and 
submitted a schedule to Wingmaker which 
showed how many policies he carried, the re- 
newal dates, the premiums and the reductions 
by dividends. Wingmaker finally applied for 
the additional $10,0co, and put himself in the 
class of $50,000 policyholders. Riventol was 
not entirely satisfied with the methods which 
had secured this final application, even though 
they had been successful. He disliked senti- 
mental arguments, and he was opposed to the 
idea of securing business on the basis of 
friendship. He had an uncomfortable feeling 
for some time that Wingmaker might have 
taken the remaining $10,000 to get rid of him, 
and the consideration was the flaw in an other- 
wise splendid piece of work. But one day he 
discussed the subject with Wingmaker, and 
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found that his auditing of Wingmaker’s insur- 
ance account had been the convincing argu- 
ment. Wingmaker was persuaded, when he 
saw the figures, that Riventol was more famil- 
iar with his insurance situation than he was 
himself; that he was more competent to give 
advice on the subject than he was, and that the 
man who would take so much pains to acquaint 
himself with the situation would be pretty cer- 
tain to give conscientious advice. Wingmaker 
assumed that conscientious advice, advice 
based on sound knowledge, was advice which 
he could afford to follow, and accordingly he 
put the final $10,000 to his insurance estate. 
And after this Riventol felt justified in point- 
ing with pride to his entire transactions with 
Wingmaker. 


SPECIALIZING Not CREATING 


In recent years able solicitors, when they 
have met in conventions, have been inclined to 
discuss what they have chosen to call “creative 
soliciting.” I have read scraps of discussion 
on creative soliciting which made various 
things out of it. The solicitor who specializes 
among doctors has been called a creative solici- 
tor. The solicitor who finds his prospects 
among any one class, as publishers, lawyers 
or manufacturers, has been spoken of as a 
creative solicitor. Of course, a phrase is of so 
little practical importance that I am not dis- 
posed to quarrel about it, but mere specializing 
does not strike me as being precisely “creat- 
ing.” Even the ability to discover needs for 
insurance which have hitherto been overlooked 
does not impress me as exactly “creating.” If 
a corporation would go to smash upon the 
death of its head, there is nothing created 
when the solicitor points out the necessity for 
a corporation policy on the life of the presi- 
dent. But I am inclined to think that the work 
of Riventol in connection with the four policies 
of Wingmaker was very nearly “creative.” 
Certainly invention entered into each one of 
the propositions, and each proposition was 
based upon a policy or policies that Wing- 
maker already carried. It was the manipula- 
tion of the old policies which invariably pro- 
duced an application for a new one. True, 
there were changes of conditions. Wingmaker 
lost a wife and married a new one, but Riven- 
tol always made use of the old property in 
order to sell new property. Of course, 
Riventol did not positively invent or create 
anything. Every fact in connection with Wing- 
maker already existed, but Riventol played up 
the facts. with considerable ingenuity, and his 
ability to’ imagine new combinations in con- 
nection with these old policies might be re- 
garded as resembling creation. In any event 
when one reads the stories of the combining 
and recombining these policies of Wing- 
maker’s, always with a view to securing new 
applications, one feels that here was business 
which was practically created. Certainly it 
would never have been taken if Riventol had 
not kept his ingenuity industriously at work on 
the materials. In all probability there are 
thousands of prospects who have policies of 
varying ages. Doubtless these policies could be 
invoiced and readjusted in such a way as to 








bring about new applications if all solicitors 
were ingenious enough to work out the com- 


binations. In any event there should be in- 
spiration for all solicitors in this work of 
Riventol’s. 


“DON’T LIE, WHATEVER HAPPENS” 


John Wanamaker, the merchant prince, has 
developed four thousand bright boys in twenty 
years into successful young business men. Fore- 
most among the rules he has laid down for them 
is—‘‘Don’t lie, whatever happens.”’ 

His observations have shown him that every 
lie a person tells is found out against the liar 
some time or other to the liar’s sorrow and de- 
feat. 

Coming from some superior source, as this 
rule and observation do, they may well sink 
deep into everybody’s mind. 

Never in the long run—or short run, either— 
does it pay to misrepresent. In no work is this 
more true than in life insurance work, and es- 
pecially to-day, with all the sound, liberal and 
prompt companies that there are. The plain, 
ungilded truth about them—what they can do, 
have done, invariably will do for any and all 
persons buying their policies—is powerful 
enough to do all the business that any live 
agent can hande. 

To stretch the truth about what life insurance 
does—to lie about any good company—is simply 
sowing to one’s future sorrow, loss, defeat.—In- 
ternational Lifeman. 


WHAT IS LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANYHOW? 


Well, among other things, it is the greatest 
business in the world! Now, my friends, I 
wonder if you and I realize the full force of that 
statement—It is the greatest business in the 
world! 

I think you will agree with me that if a man 
is engaged in the greatest business in the world, 
he is (to this extent at least) very much to be 
envied! Now, think of that for a minute or two 
—He is very much to be envied! 

Have you ever looked upon yourself as a man 
who was to be envied? If I ever gambled at all 
(which I don’t), I’d be willing to bet a stack of 
money that that’s a new idea to you—that you 
are (or should be) an object of envy to thou- 
sands upon thousands of men engaged in ‘other 
lines of effort! 

Life insurance is the greatest business in the 
world because it combines the greatest bene- 
ficence with the greatest opportunity for making 
money! I’ve said it to you before, and I’m going 
to say it again—that, as I sit here dictating this 
article, there are something like one hundred 
thousand men in this country who are making 
anywhere from a living to a competency—yes, 
even wealth—out of life insurance, and, at the 
same time that they are making this money 
they are properly counted among the benefactors 
of the race! A great combination—and one 
which it is inspiring to think about! 

Yet there are some men who are not fitted to 
this business! Let me tell you who they are. 
They are the men who lack common sense and 
stick-to-it-iveness—that’s all—or, putting it the 
other way, every man who possesses common 
sense and stick-to-it-iveness can, and will, suc- 
ceed in this business if he takes hold of it! 


That’s another wonderful fact! Did it ever’ 


strike you just that way before? Any man who 
has common sense and stick-to-it-iveness will 
succeed in the life insurance business! There 
may be a difference in the degree of success 
which rewards the efforts of various men who 
have these necessary qualifications, but they’re 
all able to make anywhere from a living to 
something better than that out of ‘‘the greatest 
business in the world!” 

Of course, the man who has common sense 
doesn’t have to be told that you can’t sell any 
kind of goods—not even the best in the world— 
unless you see the people and extol. the merits 
of the article which you have to sell! A man 
who has common sense knows that he cannot al- 
ways win—he knows enough not to talk life in- 
surance or any other good thing when the 


prospect is cross or in a hurry, or up to his ears 
in his own job. He knows enough to stop when 
he’s said enough—he knows that nothing in this 
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world that’s worth while can be gained with- 
out persistent effort! A man may have all the 
good qualities in the world, but if he doesn’t 
exercise ‘them, what good are they to him or 
anybody ‘else? 

“Common sense and stick - to - it - iveness!”’ 
Sounds like a very simple prescription, doesn’t 
it? How about you, my friend—Are you ex- 
ercising your common sense and your stick-to- 
it-iveness to the limit these days—have you 
staying-power or are you afraid—are you willing 
to jump into the battle of life with courage, 
knowing that there’s no such word as “defeat” 
for the man who will stick? If you are, you’re 
in the right business—the business which be- 
stows quicker and larger rewards for the same 
amount of effort expended than does any other 
business on earth!—Robert J. Mix. 


WHAT ARE DIVIDENDS? 


The occasion for the distribution of so-called 
dividends arises wholly from the impossibility 
of determining beforehand the exact future cost 
of life insurance. To be able to do this it would 
be necessary to know in advance precisely how 
many persons in a given number of insured 
lives would die in each year hereafter; what 
rate of interest would be earned on the insur- 
ance funds during the continued existence of 
any of those lives, and what the expense of 
Management would be throughout the period. 
We should have to know also what might be the 
effect of possible future contingencies, such as 
an abnormal mortality, the loss of invested 
funds, adverse legislation, etc. 

While these things cannot be known in ad- 
vance, they may be provided for approximately. 
The American Experience Table of Mortality, 
for example, purports to show the future yearly 
death rate in a given number of lives; and in 
the seventy years of American life insurance no 
well-managed company has experienced an 
average mortality in excess of that table. Ac- 
cordingly, in fixing the premium the actuary as- 
sumes that the future mortality will be as indi- 
cated by that‘table, for it is a reasonable as- 
sumption that it will at least be no greater. In 
respect of interest he assumes a rate so low as 
to make morally certain that no less than the 
assumed rate will be earned during the ex- 
istence of any policy. Thus his computations 
will in any event be on the safe side. 

To illustrate: The Mutual Life in computing 
premiums for the policies it is now issuing as- 
sumes that the future mortality will follow the 
American Experience Table, and that the insur- 
ance funds will earn just three per cent interest. 
On this basis it is a simple arithmetical process 
to establish net rates, graded according to age 
and form of policy, which will serve to create 
and maintain a fund sufficient beyond a reason- 
able doubt for the payment of all policy claims 
accruing thereafter under such policies. 

The rate thus fixed is termed the net pre- 
mium. To provide for the cost of conducting the 
business and for possible adverse contingencies, 
an estimated amount, termed the loading, is 
added to the net premium, the two together con- 
stituting the gross premium—the premium 
which the policyholder pays. 


SOURCES OF DIVIDENDS 


With premiums thus established there can be no 
doubt of the ability of any conservatively man- 
aged company to provide for all claims, present 
and future. Indeed, it is to be anticipated that 
the future mortality will be less than indicated 
by the table, so that there will be a saving 
from that source, just as the interest earned will 
almost certainly be greater than the rate as- 
sumed, with a corresponding excess of funds on 
that account. If, however, the mortality in any 
year should prove excessive, or if there should 
be a deficit in the interest earned, the loss from 
the one source may be recouped from the excess 
accruing from the other. In addition to this we 
have the loading to be drawn upon, for it is 
specifically designed to provide for contingencies 
as well as expenses. 

It will be seen that in the computation of the 
premium every conceivable danger has been 
guarded against; for in life insurance safety is 
of the first consideration. It may be added in 
illustration that, in actual experience, every 
well-managed mutual company incurs in each 
year a smaller amount of death claims than was 
to have been expected according to the mor- 
tality ‘table and earns a larger rate of interest 








than the rate assumed; while the receipts from 
loading are generally in excess of the amount re- 
quired for expenses and contingencies. 


SAVINGS RETURNED 


In a purely mutual company, such as the Mu- 
tual Life, after providing for a proper con- 
tingency reserve, all surplus or savings from 
every source are returned to the policyholder. in 
the form of a so-called ‘‘dividend,’’ for they are 
not needed for payment of claims. Thus the 
nature of the dividend becomes apparent. It is 
not a profit on an investment of premiums paid, 
but merely a refund, of a part of the estimated 
cost of life insurance, which has proved greater 


by so much than the actual cost. Had it been 
possible to determine in advance precisely what 
the future mortality of the company would be, 


precisely how much interest would be earned 
in each year, and precisely what amount would 
be required to provide for expenses and con- 
tingencies, a premium rate exactly sufficient to 
meet these requirements would have been col- 
lected—no less and no more—and there would 
have been no excess, or surplus, from any 
source and hence no refund, for the receipts 
would have been exactly sufficient for the pay- 
ment of all accruing claims and expenses until 
the maturity of the last outstanding policy. 


ALL WANT LIFE INSURANCE 


Everybody really wants life insurance! 

That’s being proven on every hand! 

Every one wants life insurance just as badly 
as they want a doctor when they’re sick! 

You know well that lots of people hesitate a 
long time about calling or going to a doctor. 
They try to doctor themselves. 

Wanting life insurance they try to avoid get- 
ting it, like striving to make money enough in 
their business to provide a home and keep some 
surplus cash in bank. Three-fourths of four- 
fifths of them try to do this, and according to 
authentic records they fail to do so or die in the 
meantime. 

It won't take a doctor five minutes to show 
the man who wants a doctor but is delaying the 
matter how utterly or fatally foolish he was 
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acting—how insignificant the money part of it 
was compared to his health, his life. 

But, as you know, the ethics of the medical 
profession won't let a doctor go uncalled to peo- 
ple and argue and urge their needs upon them. 

That’s where the life insurance agent has all 
the best of the doctor! He can go right up to 
anybody and force a person to face the stub- 
born facts! 

Keep in mind the plain truths that every per- 
son really wants life insurance! And it is right 
up to you, Mr. Lifeman, to profit big by making 
them see how they really can get it—get it right 
while they are thinking they can’t or are un- 
able, etc.!—International Lifeman. 


PUT ON MORE POWER 


You're spinning along over a nice bit of 

country road—everything is going smoothly and 
your car is working fine till you come to the 
foot of a long hill. Now, what are you going 
to do? Leave things just as they are and let 
her wheeze and pant and struggle and finally 
give out before she gets to the top? No, sir; 
nothing of the sort. You’re going to give ’er 
more gas—that’s what you’re going to do—and, 
when you give her the gas she’s going to take 
that hill like a breeze! You can‘t take the hill 
away and you can’t go through it—the only way 
to do is to get over it somehow, wherefore you 
“give ‘er the gas” and over she goes! 
’Pears like some of you good fellows have 
come to a hill, and there’s just one thing in this 
world (and only one) for you to do—Clap on 
more power—“Give ’er more gas!”’ 

It has been reported to me that in certain 
commercial lines in New York city business 
conditions are temporarily unsatisfactory, but 
I’m going to be.hard-hearted enough to say that 
I don’t think that that fact is a sufficient ex- 
cuse for the failure of any earnest, determined 
agent to do a good, fair volume of business 
during these coming months. There are several 
millions of people within a radius of five miles 
from my desk, and no man can make me be- 
lieve that among all these millions the active, 
ambitious, hustling agent can’t find yienty of 
prospects whether ‘‘general business conditions” 
are good or otherwise! Moreover, there are a 
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great many professional men, salaried people 
and: men engaged in certain lines. of business 
who are just as prosperous as ever they were— 
making lots of money. Find out who they are 
and get after them—specialize on them if ne- 
cessary! Now, be honest with me, brother, and 
admit that .I’m right! Why, listen to this: W. 
F. Woods is a Prudential agent at Shreveport, 
La., a town of something like 12,000 to 15,000 
white inhabitants—and I hear that he has al- 
ready qualified for the league through having 
closed seventy cases in eighty-one working 
days! Of course, he wrote over $100,000 of bhusi- 
ness, but. I don’t suppose his applications aver- 
aged over $2000 apiece. By the way, he was a 
vice-president of the league last year, and ‘it 
looks as though he’d win again in 1913. Think 
of the man’s industry! If Woods can accom- 
plish such a feat as that in his little town of 
Shreveport, do you mean to tell me that you, 
my reader, can’t do at least as well as that in 
big New York? 

It may be that heretofore you’ve found it 
practicable to write a fair business by inter- 
viewing an average of a half-dozen people a day, 
but, perhaps, you’re now finding that your daily 
half-dozen calls aren’t producing enough busi- 
ness for you. Very well, then, you'll simply 
have to see a dozen or more people a day—you’ll 
have to give ’er more gas. Aren’t you willing to 
do that? If you’re not, then I can’t see what’s 
going to happen to you during these coming 
months—it looks as though you’d lie there at 


_ the foot of the hill till the cows come home! 


The question with every one of you is not 
“Shall I or shall I not do a good business for 
the balance of this year?’ but ‘‘How am I go- 
ing to do a’ good business for the balance of 
this year?” If you’re right there at the foot 
of the hill, the problem is not ‘‘Am I going to 
get over it?” but “How am I going to get over 
it?” for over it you must go, my brother! It’s 
the old, old proposition that you have to face. 
The difficulty is there, the obstacle is in your 
path. Very well; it must not stay your prog- 
ress—you must surmount it! 

For your own sake, I ask you to face the situ- 
ation with open eyes! Let’s not make excuses 
during these coming weeks but play the man— 
play the man—and give’er more gas!—Robert J. 
Mix. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE ROAD 





A Series of Life Insurance Soliciting 
Experiences 





EIGHTH INSTALMENT 


An AGENT THAT 1S HIMSELF 
One of the best agents that I have ever 
known has a personality like a human Wool- 
vorth tower. You couldn’t mix up his face 
and figure in your memory with that of an- 
other if you got a hundred dollar prize for 


“doing it. And it isn’t altogether because his 


appearance is so different from others; it is 
because he is himself and himself only any- 
where and at all times. He has never copied 
the business ideas and methods of others any 
more than he has copied their clothing. Every- 
thing that he does, from shaking hands to 
signing his name, is in his own interesting and 
individual way. 

I shall never forget my first meeting with 
this man. It took place in the private office of 
the president of a big life insurance company. 

“T want you to meet a man whom I respect 
and whose acquaintance I value highly,” had 
said the president. “He will be here in just 
three minutes. He said he would be here at 
ten, and it lacks five minutes of the hour. He 
is invariably exactly two minutes ahead of his 
schedule. All his life he has been in the lead 
of his engagements.” 

I expected a precise, parchment sort of in- 
dividual in neutral clothing; the kind of walk- 
ing calculating machine that I always associate 
with men “prompt to the second.” Not at all. 
An erect, hearty good fellow, his face ruddy 
with health, gripped my hand and looked into 
my eyes with quizzical good humor. The kind 
of man that if you were camping out deep in 
Canada, and by your carelessness you had lost 
the entire supply of salt, would remark, 
“What’s the odds! Indians never use salt.” 

I’ve forgotten haw he was dressed. I do 
know that his inner self peaked out through 
his coat as if that and even his skin and flesh 
were as transparent as glass. 

One day, after I had come to know him 


pretty well, I spoke of a particularly natty 
necktie that he sported—and he has the best 
of taste in ties. 

“Neckties are the very deuce,” he remarked. 
“It’s such confounded hard work to suit your- 
self. It’s easy to suit the salesman or your 
wife, but to find one that fits your own eye is 
like running down a hundred thousand app.” 

At one time our friend was one of the 
biggest producers of a New York giant. He 
made a big record in that company for the 
strong personality he put into the slightest 
detail. His individuality brought tremendous 
success. Incidentally, he created competency 
for himself, 

Many MeErHops For SUCCESSFUL SOLICITING 

One agent thinks that before an interview 
he must have a personal letter of introduction. 
Another would as soon think of entering an 
office with a live rattlesnake extended in his 
hand as a letter of introduction. A man known 
for the big applications he digs out of nowhere 
spends days and days mapping out his terri- 
tory with the care of a Washington in the 
advances and retreats of the campaign of the 
Jerseys. Another, equally successful, pulls 
down the lid of his cylinder desk and starts 
for the elevator with no more thought of 
where he is going than a wrecked Crusoe 
striking out for his unknown island. 

A general manager was lifted from the 
ranks, and into the gaudiest of incomes, be- 
cause of his ingenious and original methods 
for working up a territory. To-day he has 
control of an enormous agency and turns in 
many millions yearly of insurance. If we may 
believe what we hear, he has the most amazing 
and elaborate system of records and card in- 
dexes. He can give you on the jump detailed 
information as to the affairs of and amount of 
life insurance carried by thousands of business 
men. This is this man’s record, so it works. 
It must not be supposed that any one can suc- 
cessfully copy it. 

There are as many ways to solicit life in- 
surance as there are different physiognomies 
to be seen in a day’s observation on Broadway. 
There is absolutely no rule. And where there 
is no rule there is but one rule—excuse the 
apparent inconsistency. That rule is to go 


way back into the inner consciousness and de- 
termine the individual method of the agent 
himself. When that discovery has been made 
success will surely follow. 

To be interesting to another we must turn 
ourselves inside out, so to speak, and show 
that other something different and new. This 
doesn’t mean that a man* should really attempt 
to be strange and what is known as “peculiar.” 
Not at all. He must think of himself with 
enormous respect. He should regard himself 
as something vastly interesting, even to hin- 
self. So he is. Every human animal on the 
planet is amazingly wonderful. And _ that 
means that while we think of ourselves as 
wonderful we recognize the same wonderful 
make-up in all others. So although a man 
shall respect himself tremendously, he will 
never be an egotist if he thinks of all others 
as just as worthy of respect. 


PracticAL CONCLUSIONS 


The practical conclusion of these considera- 
tions? Well, that isn’t very easy to throw into 
words. Because any man’s mind must suggest 
for itself his own successful methods for so- 
liciting. However, let us try to see where we 
come out. And one thing is sure. If the 
agent opposite you tells how he lit out after 
Mr. Big Business, and thus secured a hefty 
commission, you should dig deep into your 
own mind and see how you would have done 
the trick. And just because your mate has 
secured an application in his own way is the 
very reason why you should try out your own 
method with. your next case. 

I know an insurance chap who tells me that 
he prefers not to have more than the name of 
the man he is about to solicit. That’s his way, 
mind, and may not be yours or mine. But he 
says that by only knowing his man’s name he 
has so much curiosity about the other fellow’s 
affairs that he is sure, sooner or later, to in- 
spire the same sort of curiosity about himself. 
As to whether he lands his man, we all know 
that soliciting is like dipping up minnows in a 
straw hat; it’s only once in a while that we 
scoop one out of the bunch. 

It is an inspiration for our peculiar work 
that no one can successfully copy our own 
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methods without such a modification as makes 
them no longer ours. 

We should then straighten our backbones, if 
they need it, get a shine if our shoes are dusty, 
and get down to business. Here’s where I 
should say to myself, as you should for your- 
self, Mr. Many Applications in the next street 
hasn't a ghost of a dead chance with my man. 
My meat isn’t his meat, and his meat isn’t 
mine, and there’s plenty of game for us all. 
I am on it 
for keeps, in my own moccasins and with my 
own rifle. And if I don’t get them running I'll 
try a little still hunting. Some way and some- 
how I am going to fill my own game-bag. 


I don’t care how he hits the trail. 


BIG GAME AND LITTLE 
ADVANTAGES OF LANDING SMALL ONES 
There are many copybook maxims regard- 

ing the advisability of aiming high if you wish 
to hit a high mark, and there are numerous 
ultra-modern variations of Emerson’s advice 
relative to hitching one’s wagon to a star. In 
fact, the average man is fully familiar, theo- 
with the fact that if he 
wishes to bring down the big game he must go 
after it. 

The life insurance agent is by no means an 
exception to this rule. In fact, it would be 
nearer the truth to say that the general run 
of life insurance salesmen are continually on 
the keen lookout for the exceptional big fish 
whose landing will repay many long and fruit- 


retically at least, 


less hours of arduous labor on other prospects, 
big and little. It is all very well to look out 
for the big fish, of course, and it is certainly 
a specimen now and then; 


fine to land such 


but, with all due regard for the copybook 
maxims and their fellows which are daily 
being coined in the current vernacular, and 
sticking to the big fish metaphor, it is not the 
part of good fishing to waste too much time 
and bait trying the deep pools where lurk the 
occasional “whoppers,” when the little fellows 
are biting well just around the bend. 
Revisinc ONe’s SCHEDULE 
There was once a life insurance man who 
was cut out in every way for a big success, 
He possessed a splendid, vigorous personality, 
radiating confidence and ability wherever he 
went; and he knew life insurance, too, He 
did remarkably well during his earlier years 
in the business, and it looked as if he had a 
But he got 
wrong concerning 
the way—and they proved his 


big future in the insurance field. 
a few 
big 
downfall. 

“It’s just as easy to write the big fellows as 
the easy ones,” he used to say. “The average 
agent fritters away his time fooling with the 
thousand-dollar risks, and thinks he has done 
something extraordinary when he lands one 
for two thousand. Above that he never goes. 
As for me, I prefer to keep on the trail of the 
big men, and land an occasional application 
for $50,000—fifty times as much, you see, as 
one of those the little fellows write and other 
little fellows take. It may take longer, but 
it’s a good deal more worth while.” 

And accordingly he worked along lines con- 
this theory. Now his theory 


ideas—principally 
fish, by 


sistent with 
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sounded good. In limited fields—where there 
are plenty of $50,000 “fish,” that is—it might 
work out beautifully; but such fields are rela- 
tively few, and it might be said that there are 
none where it would pay the insurance man, 
no matter how able, to give all of his time to 
the pursuit of the big prospects, to the ex- 
clusion of the pot-boilers of a thousand and 
up. 

One excellent reason for this is that the 
enterprising insurance man, like death, loves a 
shining mark; and the men who are in the 
captain-of-industry class, or any other enjoy- 
ing an income which warrants carrying $50,000 
or more of insurance, are certainly shining 
marks, They are as conspicuous as a lonely 
skyscraper rising above the surrounding roofs, 
and, naturally, they are pretty closely solicited. 
The competition for their business is extraordi- 
narily keen, and, like any other case, only one 
man can get the business. 

This is why the able man who decided, in his 
exuberance, to devote his abilities and his time 
to landing big ones, throwing out anything 
that looked like less than, say, $10,000, did not 
do so very well. It is sufficient to say that he 
had to revise his schedule somewhat. He will 
always ke a good producer, but he has learned 
something about the business which it is worth 
while to write. He has found out that there is 
good business sense in that verse of the Good 
Book which says, “Despise not the day of 
small things.” 


SMALL AND OFTEN 

A general agent for a big company in one 
of the Middle Western States was telling of a 
case which is the exact opposite of that re- 
ferred to recently. He sat in his office talking 
to a visitor, and a bunch of mail was brought 
in. Among the envelopes was a long one, 
which he singled out and held up. It bore the 
imprint of a country bank up in the State, and 
the general agent smiled gently as he looked 
at it. 

“T’ll bet you a good cigar,” he said, “that this 
envelope contains a thousand-dollar applica- 
tion from the assistant cashier of that bank— 
maybe one for $2000, but probably a single.”’ 

“What makes you think so?” asked the 
visitor. 

“Well,” answered the general agent, “I think 
so because he’s one of my regulars, and he’s 
a little bit overdue, because he didn’t send in 
an application yesterday. During the past two 
weeks, though, he has sent me exactly nine- 
teen applications, all for a thousand each ex- 
cept one for two thousand. He’s been with me 
for something over a year, and he plugs along 
that way with eight to ten thousand a month 
right along. He’s working particularly hard 
just now, because he wants to land a bonus 
we've offered; but he can be relied on for a 
good, regular grist of small applications right 
along—the most satisfactory sort of business 
we have on our books. 

“How does he do it? Well, possibly he has 
individual methods all his own—most 
men acquire their own system after working 
life insurance for a while; but for the most 
part I think his plan is a very simple one. It’s 
just keeping right at it, staying on the job, 


some 
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and letting nothing get away from him. If 
you want the thing in a nutshell there it is. 


No SpecitAL ApVANTAGES 

“Of course, he has the advantage of a good 
acquaintance with the business men and 
farmers in his locality; but any man -can ac- 
quire that if he takes the trouble to go out and 
meet people, which any life insurance man 
who wants to write any business must do. 
Also, they like and trust him, which is a per- 
sonal advantage of some little value; but this, 
also, can be brought about by any man who is 
in the business to stay. It’s probably just a 
little more true in life insurance than in any 
other line of business that ‘the basis of trade 
is confidence,’ and whether by a lifetime of 
work in a given community or by the force of 
a good personality, every solicitor must create 
in the prospect confidence in his proposition 
and in himself before he can get the signature 
on the dotted line. 

“You might call his system the application 
of intensive cultivation to life insurance. The 
modern idea in farming, you know, is to culti- 
vate a given area, small or large, according to 
the facilities of the farmer, with painstaking 
thoroughness, plowing deep, sub-soiling below 
that, disking, fertilizing, and then cultivating 
the crop as frequently as possible after it is 
planted. The point is to get as much out of 
the ground as possible in an intelligent way 
and without robbing the soil. 

“Well, this chap, and thousands like him, 
are applying exactly the same principles to the 
handling of life insurance in their localities. 
They frequently have some other occupation 
which keeps them busy a large part of the 
time, and which results, fortunately for them, 
in keeping them in one place permanently. 
Sometimes, however, they find the possibilities 
of life insurance so large, and the business so 
alluring, that they devote their time to it ex- 
clusively, still sticking to the old place. 


KNOWING THE Propitious TIME 


“In this way, fishing the stream they know, 
so to speak, they are able to reap the cumula- 
tive advantages of a long personal acquaint- 
ance with the people among whom they work. 
They know the standing of their prospects 
pretty accurately, and can tell just when would 
be a propitious time to talk life insurance. 
Moreover, they know that in the long run 
every bit of work they do will tell, because 
they can see the same man, without much 
effort, again and again, dropping a suggestion 
or an argument, casually, each time, until he is 
ready to take the insurance. 

“Tt is agents of this sort who are writing the 
bulk of the insurance of the country, and they 
always will, The chap who lands in a new 
field, as from an aeroplane, and shoots from 
one prospect to another like a frivolous and 
capricious butterfly, will undoubtedly: get some 
business, and his meteoric career frequently 
arouses feeling in the heart of the plugging 
local man which are akin to those of envy. 

“But the local man isthe one who should be 
envied. The fly-up-the-creek, be he free lance 
or special agent, has a’ rough road to travel. 
He runs into a territory where he is not ac- 











quainted, sometimes where his company is not 
known, and he has to do the best he can on 
this unfamiliar ground in a limited time, or if 
he stays for any period he must spend a great 
deal of valuable time in working up a part of 
the way to the position which the local man 
already has in the confidence of the people. 

“And when he is ready to leave he has the 
same thing to do over again in some other 
place. The local man, who sticks to the job 
and watches the water and the weather, can 
keep his bag filled all the time, and at the 
same time he is really growing bigger and 
better fish for his ultimate catching right at 
his own door.” 


BROWN AND SMITH 
Brown was a meteor “writer,” 
Would lead all his fellows, and then 
*Twould be half a year as a “kiter” 
Before he’d be heard from “agen.” 
Young Smith was a “live wire” each minute, 
No day without effort went by; 
In each competition was “in it”’— 
Would never let up or say die. 





Brown went for the “big fish,” none other; 
Smith went for the masses of men; 

He felt that each man was a brother 
Though he took but “one thousand” or “ten.” 

’Twas this class of men who most needed 
Protection for children and wife, 

Not men who in life had succeeded 
In gaining their millions through strife. 


To Smith came the sweet satisfaction 
That many in future would bless 

His name for the kind benefaction 
That turns back the tide of distress. 

The few Brown insured would not heed it, 
But Smith had a different class— 

The widows and orphans would need it 
Should present prosperity pass. 


The larger the field that is covered, 
The greater the number insured ; 
The broader the wings that have hovered 
And widow’s protection assured. 
Insurance is meant for the masses 
In broadcast beneficent sense; 
While good for the more wealthy classes, 
It relieves the poor of suspense. 
—Avucustus TREADWELL. 


Do or die stares everyone in the face to-day. 

You have got to do—or die! 

To die does not necessarily mean that you 
must stop breathing—the man who does not do 
these days is a ‘‘dead one.’’ 

The idler hasn’t one chance! 

Neither has the half worker a chance! 

“Crowd the work or get out,’’ is the edict 
heard on every hand. 

Power men are the only ones that can live in 
the business world of to-day! 

Being a power man is a joy, for it means mak- 
ing lots of money! 

If you are not a power man, a winner of lots 

ig of dollars, you can readily make yourself power- 
ful and win just by digging in and mastering 
the business—like every other winner must do. 

“You can and you must!”’ That is just what 
you say to people who serve you as to things 
you use. 

Say that to yourself! Say it every day! Many 
times a day! 

Do and not die.—International Lifeman, 
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Paid for surrendered, lapsed and purchased policies............... 77,219,329 10,168,887 
Dividerite to DOTICHMOMIOPRS oi c5 so ook hs Coda dec ee Sabon ci eee ood alee 78,716,564 14,078,541 
Total payments to: pollevylolers, . .oiiicndl. . céeds ode vs ek basaee ec cwe’e 367,007,717 81,809,998 
Dividends: tO: stdeRne ering is'60s 5 bin cc vende tn cd caUap blew Ged ee kus atoe is 1,573,317 532,217 
Commissions, salaries and traveling expenses of agents................ 61,693,343 40,420,992 
Medical fees, salaries and other charges of employees............. 19,854,072 10,148,287 
AUD OCRGH GHPOUEIOION «i 6 6c Oona 8 Fe Le edcck bees he eed PRVOnrakaet Comeau a33,219,833 12,899,330 
Total expenses Of NARMABEMENR «6.6606 cc cees chcbageae ys dae Rebeekens 116,340,565 . 64,000,826 
"POCRS GEDGBOGICUPOD, 65 oo Ei hok chur cieguedised <bneh Arhideaweevenukews 483,348,282 145,810,824 
Bxcess of income Over: expenditures... ....ccccccaccvccncvacedsvevecesveouse 172,045,422 92,187,189 
ASSETS 
ROG) SURGES OWHAE oo i es Son S06 che ad He bdacle c waede ea eetaabhedetenew 127,684,405 48,564,000 
Bond and mortgage: lOMWS 50. sos ss eee ecole 9 en winn ee peat ub clb'eg oe bith wia's 1,197,781,579 287,322,235 
FIGNAWOWHOM ooo os o's cs Fe ndiie ev occlecd +> <iescBage i meemppudeeeibeodsnnets 1,493,506,968 366,016,613 
SEOCMO WIIG 6 6 oe'c oc Saya pele bee cad vic eUalne eOenven SEO es Ten Coe e oaths 81,677,178 14,229,218 
COT AE HAL NGUTG 5:5 Co elk OR EERE re evade Cae ODN AAL Aaa oe ae 15,191,616 3,512,855 
PYremiues BOCES: aNd TORNB Gs. os kn Shee Fo leo Pa heba te pead week kb E thas Cava 539,245,042 48,459,691 
Cael tix OFTOS ‘Avid TOG os eihinte ik oy cig 0.8 6 id Eve Hobe Se cR ete E teenie e weeen 50,017,640 17,024,244 
Net deferred and rinpaid: prensIMnaes 6g ok lke vices cca Cee os ed cnienapaedbos 42,606,061 15,684,748 
ASL OCROF BORGER 8 oc den cilhs Bectdad Make de Vasa eCgin es Hennes ova haa ene zal a49,948,958 10,819,470 
Patal aieaitted GhOetEs ..i55oode vo os cet cod ones pais Veet dee. he 3,597 ,659,447 811,633,074 
Teemie. Not SUMitted § occ kc ceccveccvescosdcch sppab ages ol tie be eames 21,988,858 4,662,458 
LIABILITIES 
ne tee PEATE HE MARA AD Ne ARAL EUR M gS ie WA RAE OS tee 2,988,642,224 678,939,005 
Losses and claime not paid 2s .is. is occ cnwdcasetn caus eda wtievas pak eves 16,987,072 2,080,880 
ClaiWis: FEBISted: «oo oo) sees rietinc ce nviceeenevnsie evel 6440 bd sevalbe Vs dewelen te 1,689,163 333,433 
DAWG EAS UWEDAIE! oo co kee cedodecesst roa clewkeetebivekaeuadieeiawal 87,202,77 16,396,641 
AN. other Hahilitiow.:. 652.55 c: wdocacerschccucehdenadoumens duaeeawas Sunes 73,673,428 13,880,895 
Total Watt ties ic iccc cocks cok cdak cob inheed OAs oe Maen outa 3,168,194,661 711,630,854 
Surplus to policyholders (including capital). ..........-s:eseeeeeees 429,464,786 100,002,220 
POLICY ACCOUNT 

ae me Ener ae Ae oy } POUNCIOR. 5 bn kee ese. 1,285,210 5,674,136 
New business written and paid for............. ) Amount............... 2,240,484,665 842'041 252 
Whole life policies im fOTCe....... ec eeeee ccc ceeee reereenreeesessrsreceres 10,168,447,058:.--- soci cee: 
Endowment policies in fOTrCE,.....-- cece eceee cece teeeeeresesesereeensees 3,360, S46.906 «6 ode ksi. 
All other policies in fOTCE.......6-ccercccccrcer sveesereserecessceeses a2 386, SUG AS). Pe er 
me d : a U PORMGSGD Gs heli é se cewdae’ 8,159,103 26,696,067 
Total insurance in force.....-..+-++++++++. S MMI 55 i ie wy oes 15,555,901,171 - 3,708,892,514 
Total assets (including non-admitted itemS) .......+.seeeseveeeeees 3;619,648,305 816,295,532 
Total surplus (including non-admitted itemS) .--...-+esseseeeeeeeree 451,453,644 104,664,678 


a Where the various items of a few companies’ statements have not been classified, the 
total amounts have been included in these aggregates. 
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POSSESS REAL COURAGE 


We hear a good deal from the wise ones of 
earth—from the men who have made their way 
in the world—about the qualities which a.man 
must have in his mental equipment if he ex- 
pects to be a winner! One man will tell you 
that it was his determination’ which made him 
successful, another will say that if. it hadn’t 
been for his habit of taking pains in little things 
as well as big ones, he never would have risen 
above the heap, and gs0 it goes, but I’ll tell you 
what it is, friends—there’s just one quality that 
we life insurance men have got to exercise all 
the time if we ever expect to get anywhere in 
our calling, and that is courage! 

Now, the only courage that I recognize as be- 
ing of the A-1, sterling kind—the real thing—is 
the courage that recognizes that it is face to 
face with danger or difficulty, and yet, in spite 
of that, persists in pushing forward! 

I have known of men being called courageous 
who, to my mind, were distinctly not entitled to 
such a high praise. Jt never struck me that the 
case-hardened chap, who pushes ahead in a 
kind of bulldozing, devil-may-care fashion, 
without any realizing sense of difficulty or dan- 
ger, is entitled to a whole lot of credit—he just 
does it because it is natural to him and he can’t 
help it—but, on the other hand, you take a fine- 
grained, sensitive man, who is rather inclined 
to be modest and who perhaps would, if he 
could, retire onto a fifty-acre farm, where he 
could commune with nature and avoid rough 
contact with his fellows—I say, you take a chap 
of that sort and put him on the firing line and 
you've got a different kind of a proposition! 
There’s a man who perhaps scents danger a mile 
off, and yet, because he has within him a spirit 
which dominates all fear and which will not 
permit him to weaken—because he feels that 
he’s in the way of duty—he fights on and on un- 
til he gains the victory! Now, that fellow is 
a hero—that’s just what he is—a real, genuine, 
Simon-pure hero—and, gentlemen, that is the 
kind of a hero who wins the laurel and who is 
entitled to the permanent success which he is 
sure to enjoy! 

It is a funny thing about men of this type— 


lots of them don’t know that they dre heroes! 
Take your own case, for instance—maybe you’re 
a hero and don’t know it. Its’ quite possible 
that you’ve never fired a gun in battle, ‘but 
you’ve got to recognize the: fact that business 
life is a battle, and a mighty severe one at that, 
and, if you fight on valiantly day by day, over- 
coming your own weaknesses and the difficul- 
ties which beset your path, you belong in the 
hero class whether you know it or not! The 
question is then: Are you fighting. valiantly 
day by day? 

Perhaps you have a feeling of timidity or re- 
luctance about approaching Mr. Brown or Mr. 
Jones or Mr. Robinson with your life insurance 
proposition—you ought not to feel that way, but 
perhaps you do at times. If so, you’ve simply 
got to throw off that feeling and make up your 
mind that the very fact that you don’t want to 
approach these men is probably the best reason 
in the world why you must do it! You have to 
renew your confidence in your vocation—in your 
company—in yourself. If you do that, you over- 
come your timidity, you approach your man as 
an equal, you’re giving an exhibition of real 
courage—you’re a hero!—Robert J. Mix. 


THE RESIGNERS ASSOCIATION 


The membership of this association is widely 
scattered all over the United States. It is com- 
posed of men, not one of them ever writing less 
than half a million a year, but strangely enough 
notwithstanding this alleged skill and prosper- 
ity, every member of the association is always 
just short of ready funds and must, therefore, 
be furnished with an immediate advance and a 
contract for not less than a year or more, on 
a liberal salary; or they are just then in the 
employ of a company, the manager of which 
won’t run the company to suit them, and under 
the circumstances they would be willing ‘‘to be 
induced”’ to change companies, but it must be 
on a special made-to-order contract, which gives 
this prodigy all of the first year’s premium and 
“then some.”’ 

The inexperienced management falls for this 
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stuff, signs a long-time contract and at once 
gets busy calculating as to the enormous in- 
crease that his company will make this year by 
reason of having added to the force this prodigy 
of the life insurance world. 

Time wears on and the goods fail to ma- 
terialize, because of ‘‘numerous unlooked ‘for 
conditions,’’ and so the prodigy suggests a wil- 
lingness to resign, providing it is made worth 
while. Shortly thereafter insurance journals 
announce that Mr. Blank, formerly with the 
Blank Life Insurance Company, has resigned 
and will now make the world sit up and take 
notice by the wonderful things that he will 
now do for the Green Life Insurance Company 
of Greenville, which has been so fortunate as to 
enlist his valuable services. 

One of these famous resigners, whom we have 
had an opportunity to contract with at the be- 
ginning of this year, appears to be so much in 
demand that he has been induced to resign from 
three different companies since January, 1913.— 
Oregon Life Bulletin. 


Essentials for Success 


Month by month we enlarge upon the essen- 
tials for success and emphasize honesty of pur- 
pose and perseverance in well-directed effort. 
Unquestionably these essentials get the busi- 
ness, and they give birth also to the convic- 
tion of the greatness and nobility of life insur- 
ance and make us lose sight of the amount of 
the commission for placing the policy. We 
then have reached that stage when we _ thor- 
oughly believe in the mission of life insurance 
and the protective character of the contract, 
and, believing, we direct our argument and make 
our appeal to that better element in man—the 
love of family—the duty to protect those de- 
pendent. That is really all there is in a con- 
tract of life insurance—the protection it affords, 
either to dependents or to the insured. The 
sooner you realize this, and the more you feel 
and think and talk this protective feature of the 
policy, the more insurance you will place and 
and the greater the satisfaction in your work.— 
Great Northern. (Wisconsin) Facts. 
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Unexcelled Service to Policyholders 


For Fifty-three Years 
CHARACTERIZES 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


1912—ANOTHER YEAR of PROGRESS 
and PROSPERITY 
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The Company’s METHODS are CLEAN and PRO- 
GRESSIVE, its policy forms contain the most liberal 
provisions and guaranteed values, and the premiums 
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Annual and Deferred Dividends 
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TARGET FOR COMPETITION 
Singling Out Big Risks Regarded as 
No Waste of Time 





DIFFERENT VIEWS TAKEN BY AGENTS 


One_,Writer Admits He Would Refuse to Go 
After Big Business 


The first thought of the average liability 
agent, novice or veteran, big or little, when 
considering a new field, is, “How can I get the 
business of some of these big fellows—the 
business that runs into four or five thousand 
dollars’ premium ?” 

These big risks tower up so above the com- 
mon sort, and those big premiums, with cor- 
respondingly big commissions, look so good, 
that it is the most natural thing in the world 
to single them out for special effort, and, 
therefore, the views of a man who absolutely 
shuns this sort of business, and refuses to 
waste any time on it, possess at least the virtue 
of originality. 

This particular agent—for there really is 
such an agent—is far from being one of the 
sort who couldn’t expect to get big business, 
either. He is only a youngster, as insurance 
men go, but he has been decidedly successful 
in his field, which is one of the best manufac- 
turing cities in the Ohio Valley. The point is 
that he has “doped out” to his own personal 
satisfaction that there is nothing in it for him 
to devote to the big business the time and the 
energy necessary to land it, consequently he 
logically and completely lets it alone. 

He freely admits that he would not refuse 
to write it if it came his way and asked for 
him; but he is. not losing any sleep or exuding 
any perspiration in efforts to get any of the 
larger manufacturing establishments in the 
city on his books. 

He has been sadly charged by his elders in 
the business of neglecting big opportunities ; of 
not making the best use of his real talents in 
his business; in short, of being entirely mis- 
taken in his conclusions along this line. But, 
as he points out, with some show of reason, 
if he can show pretty conclusively that he is 
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not losing any money by this alleged mistake, 
nobody has any kick coming, and inasmuch 
as his premium account is probably second to 
that of no soliciting agent in that particular 
city, he has the bulge on any man who takes 
the other side of the argument with him. 


A FASCINATION OF THE BUSINESS 

“I can, of course, see the fascination that 
this sort of business, the really big business, 
has for some agents,” he said. ‘“There’s a big 
plant here, for the premium 
whose liability insurance is about $6000 a year. 
That makes a $1200 commission for the agent 
who lands it, and that, in turn, means an in- 
come from that one piece of business of a 
hundred a month—enough to pay the modest 
living expenses of the average man, and put 
him on Easy Street, so that he’s working in 
velvet for the rest of the year. 

“But—getting that business, there’s the rub, 
About a thousand other agents follow out ex- 
actly the same line of thought, and proceed to 
do exactly as you, or I, or any other liability 
man who has decided that he will go after the 
big stuff, will do; they proceed to concentrate 
on it, practically to the exclusion of every 
other prospect or possibility, and pull every 
wire they know of to land that business. And 
there are quite a few pullable wires, you know, 
connected with any concern of that size. 

“There’s the relationship wire, for instance. 
The business of the concern to which I re- 
ferred is pretty firmly tied up just now on that 
wire, and it is practically hopeless for anybody 
else to try to cut the connection; nevertheless, 
they keep on trying—keep on throwing away 
valuable time, which might be profitably put 
in on business that there is some prospect of 
landing. And then there’s the political wire— 
big corporation is going to want a favor, or is 
already enjoying a favor, at the hands of the 
city council, or this or that public body; or it 
3 Some council- 


example, on 


may simply want to stand in. 
man or other official has a son, a cousin, or 
other relative or friend in the business—and 
there goes the risk. 
Vo_LuME oF BUSINESS TO FRIENDS 

“Moreover, aside from these, there is a large 
volume of the big business which goes to close 
personal friends, those with whom the powers 
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that be in the company come into constant 
contact in their clubs and at social gatherings. 
The outsider runs up against these things 
hard, and finds it hard to make any headway 
against them—all but impossible, in fact. 
“lm not afraid of competition, mind; I 
believe I am as far from being bluffed by the 
mere fact that somebody else is after the busi- 
any man alive. There is a sort of 
stimulation about competition that I really 
Sut there’s such a thing as too much 


nes as 


enjoy. 
stimulation, you know; and there is also such 
a thing as business which takes so much time 
and trouble and maneuvering to write that 
the game isn’t worth the candle, when all is 
said and done. And that is my attitude on the 
big business question, as far as liability insur- 
ance is concerned.” 

Another difficulty, or rather another phase 
of the same difficulty, lies in the trouble which 
is nearly always experienced in getting the 
renewal of such business. There is usually 
some change in the policy of its terms néces- 
stary, by reason of alterations or additions in 
plant or payroll; and it is just at this time that 
the host of cempetitors who have had greedy 
eyes on the business during the entire year 
naturally choose to close in and make their 
play, setting forth what might be called their 
legitimate arguments, based on the merits of 
their companies or their policies, at the same 
time bringing to bear other means of getting 
the inside track, such as those which depend 
entirely on some sort or other of influence or 
underground pressure, entirely aside from the 
merits of the proposition. 

Bic Risks Tower Agpove OTHERS 

In a word, these big risks, in their relation 
to the mass of business which is available to 
the live agent, are exactly like the compara- 
tively few skyscrapers in a city—they tower 
up above the rest of the field, challenging at- 
tention, which means, in insurance, compe- 
tition, and the strenuous efforts of every other 
agent in the vicinity. Or, to put it as vividly 
as did the agent who was outlining his view on 
the subject, as liberally quoted above, these big 
risks constitute targets for competition, be- 
cause of their conspicuousness; and just as 
in modern long-distance battles the fire of the 
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enemy's sharpshooters is concentrated on the 
men with swords and shoulder straps, so the 
fire of the mass of liability agents centered on 
the risks with the big premiums attached. 


Harp to Retain BUSINESS 

lor this reason it is mighty difficult for a 
single agent to keep such business for more 
than one year, or one policy period, unless he 
is one of those with a particularly powerful 
pull. No matter what the merits of his 
proposition, some “undue influence” is all but 
certain to operate to deprive him of this hard- 
won business, to the gaining of which he has 
probably devoted many moons of planning 
and maneuvering, and once gone he is again 
one of the outsiders, as far as that business is 
concerned. 

An illustration of how this happens occurred 
in the experience of a clever agent in the city 
described. By a careful and well-planned cam- 
paign he had succeeded in landing the business 
of a concern paying a thousand dollar pre- 
mium, and held it for two years. At the end 
of that time, however, without any complaint 
against him or his company, the company 
transferred the business to an agency with 
which one of its newer officers had formerly 
been connected—the personal pull. 

So that there is a good deal to be said, from 
the standpoint of the man whose time is his 
capital, who must go out and devote his own 
energy and selling ability to the matter of 
getting the business, for the position of the 
keen young agent in question. He summarized 
his idea of the matter rather succinctly, thus: 

“I'd rather have ten $50 premiums than one 
$500 premium, and I could get the ten a good 
deal easier than I could the one, too; for 
there would not only, not be anything like as 
many after my ten little ones as there would 
be after the single fairly large one; but even 
if there were, it’s just ten to one that they 
wouldn’t get them all away, while, if anything, 
the chances are in favor of my losing the big 
one. So it’s me for the little fellows. I can’t 
see the big chaps for my time and work.” 


GET CLOSER 

When we were children at school there used 
to be a story in the Reader of a Spartan youth 
who complained to his mother that his sword 
was too short, and she told him to ‘‘add a step 
to it,’’ which merely meant to get closer to his 
opponent. 

In a battle the skirmish line performs its part 
of the work as well as the out-posts, but in 
order to win the battle they have to come face 
to face, and the main army must get closer to 
the enemy. 

Many an agent who has complained about the 
eost of collecting, saying there is no money in 
it, has found that the cause of his complaint has 
been the lack of getting his ranks of debit 
closed up so he can get around quickly with his 
collections. 

It is all very well to have a butterfly existence 
and fly from place to place to get policy fees, 
but every agent should realize that policy fees 
are not all there is in this business—that the 
debit must be collected—and in order to make 
money out of it, it must be kept close _ to- 
gether. 

A scattered debit may pay on policy fees, but 
it is mighty rough on the collection end, and 
that is where an agent is going to make his 
money in building up a future income. 

In other words, get closer simply means con- 
centration carried out to its full import.—The 
Bulletin, Massachusetts Accident, Boston. 





BRITISH INSURANCE ACT 


Report Covering Health Business For 
United Kingdom Published 


SCOPE OF MEASURE UNPRECEDENTED 


Those Responsible For Administration of Act 
Meet With Difficulties When Defining the 
Various Callings of Individuals 
That the Insurance Commissioners were face 
to face with difficulties of an extraordinary kind 
was apparent when the time approached for the 
coming into force of the National Insurance Act. 
The scope of the measure was unprecedented in 
extent. New machinery had to be created for 
its administration. The public had to be edu- 
cated as to its requirements; and the effect of 
its provisions upon a multitude of persons situ- 
ated in special circumstances had to be decided. 
Unusual interest was aroused, as was shown by 
the number of inquiries received touching every 
branch of the administration from correspon- 
dents in the United Kingdom and in other 
countries; and this seemed to call for the pub- 
lication of a permanent record from the be- 
ginning of the steps by which the scheme has 

advanced to the stage now reached. 

A permanent record was, therefore, prepared 
in the shape of a report for 1912-1913 on the Ad- 
ministration of the National Insurance Act, 
Part 1 (Health Insurance); and is now before the 
public. Interesting as such a first report must 
always be, even if confined to statistical data, 
it is rendered exceptionally so upon the present 
occasion by the inclusion of copious references 
to the difficulties with which those responsible 
for the administration of the act were con- 
fronted, to the many complicated questions as 
to whether certain persons and certain callings 
came within the scope of the enactment—and 
which had to be authoritatively pronounced 
upon, to the relations with the general public 
of those responsible for seeing that the require- 
ments of the act were complied with, and other 
matters which make entertaining reading not 
often met with in official documents of this 
character. What is aimed at is possibly, in 
part, the popularizing of the act. At the same 
time the report teems with figures, and these 
are not only of interest but of particular value 
on account of the enormous dimensions they as- 
sume. 

A bird’s-eye view of the contents is given in 
a prefatory memorandum, in which it is pointed 
out that the report includes an account of the 
formation of an insurance fund of nearly twenty 
million pounds; the bringing into insurance of 
nearly fourteen millions of persons; the consti- 
tution and work of 236 insurance committees; 
the making of regulations and special orders to 
meet the case of insured persons working under 
a variety of peculiar conditions; and an account, 
complete as far as possible, of the work carried 
out by the approved societies in the payment 
of sickness and maternity benefit to their mem- 
bers, and in the performance of other duties 
under the act. 


SCOPE OF THE MEASURE 


The National Insurance Act received the 
Royal Assent on December 16, 1911, and came 
into operation on July 15, 1912. Its object is to 
provide for insurance against loss of health, for 
the prevention and cure of sickness, and for in- 
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surance: against unemployment. The last-men- 
tioned, however, is dealt with under Part II of 
the act, and is not included in the present re- 
port; it is, moreover, restricted to certain speci- 
fied industries. 

Insurance against ill-health is made compul- 
sory for all employed persons of sixteen or over, 
and under seventy, whose rate of remuneration 
does not exceed £160 a year; but all persons 
within those age limits employed by way of 
manual labor must be insured whatever their 
rate of remuneration... Anyone with an income 
of £26 a year or upwards, or who is ordinarily 
and mainly dependent upon some other person, 
may be exempted from liability to insure, al- 
though contributions are still payable in respect 
of him by his employers. On the other hand 
any person under sixty-five earning his own liv- 
ing, but who works on his own account or for 
other reasons, is not compelled to insure, may, 
subject to the income limit of £160, insure and 
is then called a voluntary contributor. Persons 
of the other class are termed employed con- 
tributors. 


WHAT INSURED ARE ENTITLED TO 


The contributions are normally paid by means 
of health insurance stamps affixed to contribu- 
tion cards. 

Insured persens are entitled to: 

Medical Benefit—which provides for treatment 
by a medical practitioner on the occurrence of 
illness, and a supply of drugs, medicines and ap- 
pliances. : 

Sickness Benefit—which entitles them to a 
weekly payment beginning on the fourth day of 
an illness which makes them incapable for work. 

Maternity Benefit—which consists of a pay- 
ment of thirty shillings on the confinement of 
insured women or the wives of insured men. 

Sanatorium Benefit—which enables insured 
persons who are suffering from tuberculosis to 
be treated either in residential institutions or 
by other methods, as, for example, through dis- 
pensaries, or by attendance of doctors upon 
them in their own homes. 

It was early seen that if the co-operation of 
existing friendly societies and other similar 
undertakings could be enlisted the carrying out 
of the provisions of the act would be much facil- 
itated. Nor were the societies slow to appre- 
ciate the advantages which might accrue to 
themselves from such association, with the re- 
sult that in England alone there are over 2000 
approved societies, having upwards of 20,000 
branches. The number of persons insuring out- 
side these societies is in this country less than 
five per cent of the total insured under the Na- 
tional Health Insurance scheme, as will be 
seen from statistics given below. Insured per- 
sons who are not members of approved societies 
are known as deposit contributors and are sub- 
ject to special regulations. 


INSURANCE BY COUNTRIES 


We have already seen that some 14,000,000 per- 
sons are insured under the act. It is claimed, 
however, that its effect is greater even than 
this, at first, suggests, inasmuch as the de- 
pendents of insured persons are to some extent 
influenced thereby. 

To the above total the four countries—Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland and Wales—geographi- 
cally composing the British Isles, contribute 
approximately as follows: England, 11,000,000; 
Scotland, 1,500,000;. Ireland, 700,000, and Wales, 
700,000. The bulk of the report is arranged ter- 
ritorially. 
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ENGLAND 


By far the most important of the statistics 
are, of course, concerned with England, which 
supplies more than three-quarters of the total 
number of insured persons; and it is a matter of 
interest that London alone—with 1,428,729 in- 
surers—has nearly as many insured persons as 
the whole of Scotland, and more than Wales 
and Ireland combined. 

The approximate number of National Health 
Insurance stamps sold at post offices in Eng- 
land between June 21, 1912, and March 31, 1913, 
was 342,848,351, their value amounting to 
£9,474,292. If to the foregoing is added the 
value of stamps supplied to Labor Exchanges 
and of those supplied to government depart- 
ments, and £868,192 for employers’ deposits for 
stamps to be supplied at end of quarter, the to- 
tal value to March 31, 1913, becomes £10,451,570. 

The stamps sold at post offices were of 
eighteen different values, commencing with one 
penny and ranging up to seven shillings and 
seven pence. The popular sums, however, were: 
Three-pence—the rate payable by employers in 
respect of exempt persons; five-pence—the rate 
payable in certain cases of reduced remunera- 
tion; six-pence—the normal rate for women, and 
seven-pence—the normal rate for men. Under 
these denominations the following numbers 
were, respectively, issued: 2,750,347; 10,319,500; 
102,478,878, and 224,392,753. Under no other de- 
nomination did the number issued reach 1,000,- 
000. 

A statement of receipts and payments made 
up to May 31, 1918, shows: Sale of Health In- 
surance stamps at post offices £11,689,000, and 
at Board of Trade Labor Exchanges £75,145; 
employers’ deposits in respect of quarterly and 
weekly stamping, £1,098,840; Exchequer grants, 
£2,687,777; and other receipts bringing up the 
total to £15,771,628. The payments include 
£3,934,042 to approved societies for administra- 
tion expenses and sickness and maternity bene- 
fits; £1,371,176 to insurance committees for ad- 
ministrction expenses and sanatorium and med- 
ical benefits, and sundry comparatively small 
items, leaving a balance of £10,429,888, of which 
£529,888 was at the Bank of England and 
£9,900,000 in the hands of the National Debt 
Commissioners for temporary investment. 

The total number of insured persons for the 
quarter ended October 13, 1912, was 10,862,021; 
and it is a matter of very considerable interest 
and no little importance that of these only 3.64 
per cent were deposit contributors. The num- 
ber of members of societies (exclusive of 77,000 
in course of transfer from deposit insurance, but 
not included in the above percentage) was 10,- 
325,000, consisting of 7,169,000 men and 3,156,000 
women. These members were distributed 
among the various types of societies as follows: 


TYPE OF SOCIETY. 
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Industrial Assurance Companies and Collecting Societies. . | 


CASUALTY AND SURETY 


An astract of receipts and payments from 
July 15, 1912, to March 31, 1913, shows total re- 
ceipts of £1,812,126 made up of: Stamps sold, 
£1,358,756; employers’ deposits, £69,562; inter- 
est on deposit receipts, £231; special grant for 
additional cost of medical benefit, etc., £214,- 
000, and amount withdrawn from vote to meet 
State’s proportion of weekly contributions and 
benefits, £169,576. The payments amounted to 
£367,893, consisting almost entirely of £332,676 
amounts advanced to societies, and £33,487 
amounts advanced to insurance committees. 

A table of statistics of the distribution of in- 
sured persons amongst the different types of 
societies gives the following results: 


SUPPLEMENT. 7 


picker, potato-picker and flower-puller, share- 
fishermen, sandwich-board men: men employed 
for a few hours a day in carrying parcels of 
newspapers to trains; a lady animal trainer at 
a menagerie; a man who agrees to hoe turnips 
at a fixed price per acre, being free to take other 
jobbing work; men casually employed to assist 
in hay-making and harvesting; the wives of 
employees of a navigation company, who take 
charge of the locks and bridges on a canal; men 
engaged for the shooting season to drive grouse 
on moors, and so on, almost indefinitely. 

In this connection the following paragraph 
seems worthy of being reproduced in full. ‘‘The 
persons who have been declared by decisions... 





TYPE OF SOCIETY. 
Friendly Societies with Branches.............. ; Aye 
Friendly Societies without Branches.................. 
Collecting Friendly Societies.............. 
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Employers’ Provident Funds................. 
Industrial Assurance Companies 


IRELAND 
There were approximately 700,000 persons in- 
sured during the first quarter, 9800 being deposit 
contributors. The receipts for the period from 


July 15, 1912, to April 18, 1913, were £628,220. Of 


this sum £512,484 was derived from the sale of 
stamps, £186 from sundries, and £115,000 from 
Exchequer grants, of which £50,000 was a spe- 
cial grant towards the cost of medical certifi- 
cates, etc., and was made owing to the fact that 
medical benefit is not provided under the act in 
Ireland. The payments consisted of £148,806 to 
approved societies, £10,132 to insurance com- 
mittees, and £597 for spoilt stamps. 


WALES 


The latest available figures for the first 
quarter give the number of insured persons at 
689,429, of whom 582,509 were men and 106,920 
women. The members of approved societies 
numbered 665,379 and deposit contributors 24,050. 

The total value of the Health Insurance 
stamps sold at post offices for the 250 week- 
days ending April 30, 1913, was, says the report, 

590,681, or £2363 per day. This, however, is 
exclusive of stamps sold under bulk-stamping 
arrangements, which are applicable to 140,000 
work-people, and of the 12,300 work-people who 
are dealt with through Labor Exchanges. 


PROBLEMS 


In order to explain the act, elaborate arrange- 
ments were made for the distribution of leaflets 
issued by the commission, and by July 31, 1912, 
very few of them had failed to attain a circu- 
lation of over a million, the total number circu- 


| Men Women. | Total. Percentage. 
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| 1,844,000 460,000 2,304,000 22.31 
1,809,000 505,000 | 2,314,000 22.42 
| 950,000 240,000 | 1,190,000 11.52 
50,000 12,000 62,000 0.6 
2,516,000 1,939,000 4,455,000 43.15 





SCOTLAND 
Second in order of numerical strength the 
northern kingdom had in the first quarter 1,454,- 
966 insured persons. The members of approved 
societies were: Employed, 1,412,075; voluntary, 
1465; the balance (41,426) being deposit contrib- 
utors, 


lated being over 33,000,000. No amount of gen- 
eral explanation, however, could cover all the 
complicated points arising in the practical ad- 
ministration of the act. Special consideration 
had to be given to and decisions arrived at as 
to the precise position under the act of, such 


occupations as hop-picker, fruit-picker, pea- 





Men. Women. Total. | Percentage. 
. 348,322 109,599 457,921 | 32.4 
...| 207,659 120,717 328,376 23.2 
Poa 81,143 43,645 124,788 | 8.8 
aa 121,431 12,040 133,471 | 9.4 
oF) 2,678 2,794 | 5,472 | 0.4 
.| 226,508 137,004 363,512 | 25.7 


not to be insurable include men who volunteer, 
or are asked, in a market, to put burrs under the 
wheels of vehicles, cover the horses, and adjust 
their nose-bags, while the drivers are in a shop, 
no payment for these services being promised; 
a ‘knocker-up’ engaged by various people to 
wake them daily for a fixed weekly payment; a 
visiting dressmaker employed at the houses of 
various private employers at irregular intervals; 
and a charcoal burner employed by various 
farmers for about three weeks at a time.” 

In spite of the strenuous labors which the 
above will sufficiently indicate, the act cannot, 
even yet, be said to be popular; and an amend- 
ing act is being projected. 

London, E. C., August 7, 1913. 


DULL MONTHS 


Isn’t it true that there really is no good ex- 
cuse for a wide-awake agent of a company 
having a dull month? Of course it’s true— 
true as gospel. 

Experience has proved conclusively that 
there’s always a way to get more business in 
any territory; that there’s always a way to get 
the agents to work_ harder, to inspire more 
energy and enthusiasm, and to decrease the 
number of lapses. When you come right down 
to it, the cause of all dull months lies in the 
agent himself. He can, if he only will (and 
wills hard enough), turn every dull month 
into a record breaker. To do this, however, 
he must 
every lead, pull every string, push every open- 
ing and work like a Trojan—not off and on, 
but consistently all the time. 

Some agents have old fogey ideas that sum- 
mer months are dull months, and they must 
not expect to get as much new business then 
as in the fall and winter months,” Can’you 
As a matter 


seize every opportunity, follow up 


imagine anything more absurd? 
of fact, the summer months are record-break- 
ing months for the agents who work to make 
them such, and dull months are myths, super- 
stitions, habits, to men of energy, good sense 
and real Record, United 
States Health and 


ability—Agents’ 
Accident. 
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INSURANCE ADVERTISING 


Two Classes Into Which Liability 
Insurance Can Be Divided. 


INTERESTING DISCUSSION OF SUBJECT 


Is Narrowed Down to Those Who Need It From 
Necessity, and Those Who Ought to Have It 


There are at least two classes into which the 
prospects available to the writer of liability 
insurance could be divided, considering them 
from the angle of the approach: The class 
comprising those who realize the necessity of 
protecting themselves in this manner, and 
hence need only to be turned in the proper 
direction to bring their business to a certain 
office, and the class consisting of those who 
ought to have liability insurance, but who do 
not think so—until they are figuring as de- 
fendants in the toils of legal proceedings. 

These latter, require general 
arguments, pointing out their need, just as the 
former class needs only to be guided by some 
more specific means to give the business which 
they have to the man who is after it. Ad- 
vertising is the answer in most businesses to 
both requirements, but in the selling of insur- 
ance of this sort there is not only the diffi- 
culty of killing two birds with one stone, but 
the inescapable fact as well that he who adver- 
advertises 


obviously, 


tises his insurance business 
also that of the other fellow. 

The best answer to this objection, however, 
is the fact that general advertising has been 
successfully used by men who were not afraid 
of advertising the business generally, and who 
reaped the reward they deserved by going 
ahead and getting in line with modern ideas in 
this manner. Also, the point might be made 
that in other lines of endeavor whose very life- 
blood is publicity of one sort and another, 
have come to regard advertising as 


own 


which 
essential, individual concerns are not in the 
least deterred from buying and using as much 
space as they can afford by the fact that some- 
times a part, and not infrequently all of their 


copy, could be used just as well by any one of 
a hundred competitors. 


AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISING 


A good part of the immense volume of auto- 
mobile advertising which fills the pages of the 
general periodicals of the country is of this 
sort. One of the standbys of motor publicity 
from the first has been the argument that the 
automobile takes its owner out-doors into the 
country, and. gives him the pleasure and re- 
laxation which he-could gain in no other way; 
and another, along the same line, is the time 
which it saves the business man of large affairs 
in getting him to and from his office and other 
points. Both of these arguments are general, 
and quite as valuable to one make of machine 
as to the one which pays a good round rate 
for the privilege of using them; and yet they 
are both used frequently, and’ will doubtless 
continue to be, as well as others of equally 
general application. 

LetrinG PropLe Know Him 

The representative of a good liability in- 
surance company reasoned the matter out 
along these lines, and determined that he could 
use some publicity in letting people know that 
he was in business, and that the goods he had 
to offer were worth the purchasing; and he 
blazed out a new path for himself in the na- 
ture of the copy which he used, starting with 
the proposition that probably a majority of the 
concerns, other than manufacturers and con- 
tractors, which could really use liability insur- 
ance take the position that this is not the case. 

It is true that most contractors and most 
automobile owners nowadays realize the neces- 
sity of and carry liability insurance; but there 
are a few who need this impressed upon them 
by the use of concrete examples, not to men- 
tion the numerous other classes who own 
equipment or property which may involve 
them sooner or later in a damage suit. It 
was upon this thought that the liability man 
decided to base his copy, rather than to use 
abstract arguments setting forth the fact that 
liability insurance was a good thing. 


WATCHED THE NEWSPAPERS 


He secured his material by watching the 


Thursday 


newspaper columns containing the court news 
for a few days, and clipping therefrom notes 
relating to the filing of cases of the sort in 
which he was interested. It did not take him 
long to secure enough to fill all the space he 
wanted to use—an astonishingly short time, in 
fact. He collected these items, all of which 
noted the beginning of suits for accidental 
injuries or deaths, in single column form, had 
them headed in ordinary news type, “Court 
Brevities,” and set up in eight-point exactly 
similar to that used by one of the local papers. 
He had several thousand of these run off, and 
proceeded to get busy mailing them out with a 
good form letter, to the owners of automo- 
biles, both pleasure cars and delivery trucks, 
wagons and buildings. 

The variety of the items was one of the 
strongest points of the idea. They included 
the following cases: One for $20,000 for dam- 
ages caused by the defendant’s automobile 
running into an ambulance on which plaintiff 
was riding; $15,000 for injuries sustained by a 
boy falling off defendant’s delivery wagon; 
$15,000 for being struck by motor truck; 
$25,000 because defendant’s building was not 
equipped with fire escapes, by reason of which 
a woman was killed in a fire; $1951 damages 
caused by falling over an obstruction left on 
a sidewalk being constructed by a contractor, 
and two cases for $5000 each, arising out of 
the breaking of a scaffold on a building under 
construction. 


Wuat Micut Happen 


There were doubtless exceptions. Probably 
some of those addressed decided at once to 
take out some long-neglected liability insur- 
ance, but went to some other agent than the 
one who had started the thing. Well enough; 
the live agent knew that he would reap similar 
unearned advantage from the work of some 
other agent, and that the thing would work 
out even in the long run; and, anyway, he was 
satisfied with the returns he himself received. 
The spirit of the man who grieves and will not 
be comforted because he has conferred a favor 
on somebody else was not his; and neither 
should it be that of any insurance man on the 
advertising proposition any more than on any 
other subject. 











General Offices 
First National Bank Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Surplus to Policyholders over $600,000.00 


Writing all forms of Bonds, Plate 
Glass, Burglary, Automobile, Liabil- 
ity, Accident and Health. 


Direct Agency Contracts to men of 
character and ability. 


Special agents to assist you in de- 
veloping your ‘territory. 
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ROMANCE OF THE ROAD 


Ninth Instalment of a Series of Life 
Insurance Soliciting Experiences 


AN UNATTRACTIVE SOLICITOR 


This Agent Believed Himself to be the High Priest 
and Inspired Prophet of His Idolized Trade, 
Which Was to Him the Most Magnifi- 
cent in the World 

He was a shabby little man of sixty odd 
years with a singularly uninteresting appear- 
ance. Quietly waiting in an ante-room to be 
let in to see “his man” you might have sup- 
posed that he was an old clerk hunting a new 
job. He was the mild kind of visitor that an 
office boy would take the liberty of snapping 
a rubber band at the sparsely-covered head. 

[I once heard a mountaineer up in the Cats- 
kills drawl out: 

“Yer ain’t never knowin’ by his looks how 
fer a frog kin hop!” 

My quiet little friend couldn’t have done 
much in the way of hopping, but let him in at 
“his man” and his mind was as agile as the 
legs of a trained hunter at the hurdles. 

It must have astonished a big merchant or 
prominent lawyer when the scrawny little man 
of modest demeanor first brought into action 
even the smaller guns of his battery. It was 
like seeing a dingy little fishing smack run up 
colors and hear her begin plugging with hot 
shot a battleship. My friend’s shot had not 
only fiery heat but a searching quality that 
found every weak spot in the enemy’s armor. 


Tue LittLeE MAn’s SECRET 

The secret of the explosive behind the shot 
of the little man was very simple. From the 
crown of his shabby hat to the run-down heels 
of his shoes he was ever and always quiver- 
ingly in earnest. He believed that life insur- 
ance was the most magnificent business in the 
world, and that he was the high priest and 
inspired prophet of his idolized trade. 

Let any frivoler speak with disrespect of life 
insurance and the little man’s eyes began to 


flash, and his hands began to tremble, and his 
vaice with earnestness. He ran up his 


colors with a yank, and if his enemy didn’t 


rang 


sneak away it was ten to one that he ended by 
surrendering at discretion. 

Every office the little man dropped into be- 
lesson of the tremendous 


A man would smile in- 


came an _ object 
power of earnestness. 
dulgently as the timid figure came near his 
desk, then, in five minutes after the solicitor 
began to speak, the smile had given place to a 
look of wonder and deep interest. And, then, 
if the insurable, and anybody 
could 
turned the trick. 


prospect was 


land him, the shabby litile old man 


THREE EARNEST MEN 

Charles Dickens once said: 

“Whatever I have tried to do in life, I have 
tried with all my heart to do well; whatever I 
have devoted myself to, I have devoted myself 
to completely; in great aims and in small, | 
have always been thoroughly in earnest.” 

And Ruskin expresses the same thought: 

“We have certain work to be done for-our 
bread, and that is to be done strenuously; 
other work to do for our delight, and that is 
to be done heartily—neither is to be done by 
halves or shifts, but with a will, and what is not 
worth this effort is not to be done at all.” 

There is no heart that is not responsive to 
earnestness in a speaker. It gives to common- 
place words a keen edge and entering power 
like a sharp-pointed, double-bladed sword. 
Without this quality the most learned and the 
With it 
an untutored savage can bring tears to the 
eyes as did the Indian chieftan, Pontiac, be- 
fore the British officers at Quebec during the 
French and Indian War. 


most eloquent make no impression. 


A Recert FoR EARNESTNESS 

An agent friend tells me that he has thought 
over the tremendous power that life insurance 
exerts in modern society for the alleviation of 
human suffering, until he has come to believe 
that all agencies combined, or ever devised by 
man, cannot compare with this far-reaching 
mechanism. He studies the enormous figures 
of payments to policyholders with the eye of 


New York, Thursday, August 28, 1913 


He dwells on the fact that the 
average insurance policy is only about two 
And he attempts to realize 


imagination. 


thousand dollars. 
the vast multitude who are benefited. 

This is my friend’s receipt for earnestness. 
He thinks that any agent who will really study 
what life insurance is doing will become so 
filled with enthusiasm for this trade that there 
will hardly be room for other thoughts. It is 
Let any agent spend one even- 
Let him ex- 


a great receipt. 
ing in looking up the subject. 
amine the statistics of a single year’s payments 
by life insurance companies and picture to 
himself the results of these payments; the 
multitude of widows that have been kept from 
destitution; the thousands and thousands of 
boys that have been sent to college or placed 
in lucrative business; the enormous number of 
children that have been kept at home instead 
of going to charity institutions, and the myriad 
of young girls that have been saved from the 
slavery of factory labor or even from the 
streets. With these things in mind the solici- 
tor cannot help but feel his heart throb with 
earnestness. 

The words of a Commissioner of Insurance 
ata convention, as quoted in THE 
Spectator, call attention in a very striking 
way to the requirement of earnestness on the 
port of the solicitor. Said this Commisioner: 

“That it [the profession of life insurance 


soliciting] is a noble one cannot be denied, be- 


recent 


cause every life insurance policy sold is just 
one more stone in the foundation of social and 
commercial progress. * * * The life insur- 
ance agent holds in his hands, in numberless 
the future livelihood of widows and 
orphans. His is not entirely a work for profit, 
but he is helping to protect the innocent, the 
He is doing God’s 


cases, 


untried and the helpless. 
work,” 

When the solicitor thinks of his work in this 
way, and realizes the part he has been called 
upon to take in advancing the progress of man- 
kind toward a goal where destitution and poy- 
erty may only be known as it is pictured in 
books of a past, he will have drawn into his 
very soul an earnestness akin to the earnest- 
ness of the great prophets and seers of the 


ages. 
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An ANCIENT EXAMPLE OF EARNESTNESS 

Once upon a time a man in chains and that 
day taken from a prison cell appeared before 
a great governor. The prisoner had been an 
honored soldier of the Roman Empire. He 
had given up a lucrative position to join the 
rabble of a despised religion. It was a de- 
spicable religion to the governor who heard the 
prisoner speak; so despicable that he knew it 
was not good form to even mention it in the 
capitol city of the empire. Yet, after hearing 
the bold words of the prisoner, the governor 
said: 

“Almost thou persuadest me.” 

If the solicitor can get that sort of earnest- 
ness into himself, every door will open to him 
and every man will listen. 





THE EFFECT OF HEAT AND COLD 


Yes, it has been mighty hot in spots in these 
United States. 

And it is safe to predict that it will be 
mighty cold in spots on December31. 

Heat and cold have their regular seasons, 
year after year, and yet we talk about them 
as though they were unexpected visitors. 

Did you ever ponder that heat and cold are 
essentials to our happiness, to our progress— 
yea, to life itself? Yes, of course you have. 

But did you ever reflect that Nature is con- 
stantly “trying us out” with heat and cold? 

Did you ever notice that the man of action 
who pays strict attention to the care of his 
body and mind is never seriously affected by 
heat and cold? 

It’s simply a matter of having a strong grip 
upon one’s self to be able to avoid inconveni- 
ence or a setback in progress from heat or 
cold. 

The extremes which we suffer from heat 
and cold in the United States may kill where 
there is weakness, but they certainly also add 
strength to the strong, and upon the whole are 
beneficial. 

Let’s get out of the habit of talking about 


heat and cold. Let’s pay no attention to 
weather conditions further than to keep in 
proper physical condition to meet them 
bravely. 


Achievement is the thing we are put here 
for—we can’t alter natural laws, but by work- 
ing in harmony with them we can make them 
serve us. 

Not a hot, not a cold, not a rainy day, not a 
seemingly untoward day of any kind, ever 
comes that cannot be made to serve us if we 
will but discover the way. 

Sometimes a day is needed for reflection, 
for study, for required rest, for catching a man 
in-doors, and so on and so on. 

We must be prepared to use the days as 
they come, never forgetting that eternal action 
is the only sure way of escaping the penalty of 
Nature’s keen and merciless ways of “trying 
us out.” 

Now, the meat in the cocoanut is this: We 
should make each day the best day of our lives 
in the matter of getting ahead—achievement.— 
Missouri State Life Weekly Bulletin. 








SERVICE THAT COUNTS 


Great Possibilities for Agents Who 
Care for Their Clients 


SHOULD UNDERSTAND POLICY 


This is Considered by One Agent the Greatest 
Service to Render the Assured 


A good deal is said these days of the value 
of “service,” and of the obligation on the 
part of the agent who is seeking business to 
offer it. 

Just what do you mean by service? How do 
you go about serving your policyholder after 
you have collected the premium and delivered 
the policy? 

The question was answered by a particularly 
live agent the other day in a way that was so 
different from the usual reply that it is worth 
quoting. 

“T consider the greatest service I can render 
the assured,” he said, “to be thorough under- 
standing of the policy. For that reason I make 
a point of sitting down with the purchaser of 
the policy and going over its conditions one 
after another. Then I am certain that he un- 
derstands what he has bought, and that there 
will be no ‘come-backs.’ 


Duty to Stupy 


“T never find it difficult to get the half hour 
of time that it takes to do this. I point out to 
the assured that he doesn’t want to buy a pig 
in a poke, and that he should insist on know- 
ing what he the terms of the contract are. I. 
point out that I am willing to give up my time 
for the purpose of going over the policy with 
him, and that he should be glad to do the same 
thing. When the proposition is put up in this 
way there is never any question about it. The 
purchaser of the policy knows that I have 
nothing to gain in a monetary way, and real- 
izes that he is the only one to benefit. Conse- 
quently he is usually more than willing to 
have an opportunity to examine his policy 
with me. 

“An interesting thing about the method is 
that when I go over the various conditions, 
the assured almost invariably asks, ‘Is that 
so?’ or says in an interested tone, ‘Well, I 
didn’t know about that provision. Have all 
my policies got that condition?’ These re- 
marks show that there is a mighty lack of in- 
formation on the part of purchasers of life 
nsurance about what they are buying, and like- 
wise indicate that the agents have been over- 
looking an important proposition when they 
have passed up this element of service. 

“T am convinced that if more people under- 
stood their policies, and realized just what they 
had purchased, there would be fewer lapses. 
I know that the record of lapsation on the 
business I personally have written has been 
reduced almost to the vanishing point since I 
began the use of this method.” 


SPECTATOR, 


Thursday 


A Younc AceEnt’s Story 

Another possibility of service was suggested 
recently by a bright young agent who knows 
that the man who is under an obligation is 
usually perfectly willing to discharge it in 
some form or other. Here is his story of the 
way it worked in a recent case: : 

“IT had been to call on a young married man 
who I thought was in the market for insur- 
ance. He admitted that he ought to have pro- 
tection, but said that he was saving up for a 
first payment on a home that he intended buy- 
ing, and that he wouldn’t be able to carry any 
insurance for that reason. It was compara- 
tively easy to show him that he ought to be 
protected during the time that his indebtedness 
on the house ran, and I sold him a term policy 
for that purpose. 

“flowever, I had been soliciting a real estate 
broker of some consequence, and had not been 
able to write him. I dropped into his office 
casually the next day, and after writing up my 
friend, the young married man, I mentioned 
to the realty expert the fact that the former was 
considering buying a home, and that possibly 
he might have something that would suit. I 
didn’t mention insurance that trip, but went 
away after the real estate agent had taken the 
name and address of the prospect. 


Securep Larce APPLICATION 


“About a week later I went back and found 
that the realty man had been able to show the 
prospective home-buyer something that he 
liked, and that could be had on satisfactory 
terms. He expressed his appreciation to me 
for putting him next to the business, which I 
acknowledged as gracefully as possible, I didn’t 
pull a ratebook on him that day, of course; but 
it wasn’t long before I had that man’s applica- 
tion for a $5000 policy.” 

The same agent has been successful in 
writing business on automobile men, and ad- 
mits that one of the ways in which he gets it is 
by giving the dealers tips on people who are 
in the market for automobiles. 

“I consider this a legitimate way to serve 
my prospective customers,” he said. “The peo- 
ple to whom I ‘tip them off’ are really con- 
templating purchases, and there is absolutely 
nothing to be criticised in letting their inten- 
tions be known to those who are in the busi- 
ness. If I am able to steer some one in the 
direction of a sale, I have the satisfaction of 
placing him under obligation to me, with the 
result that I am almost certain to land busi- 
ness from him in turn.” 

The examples noted prove, first, that there 
are numerous ways in which service can be ren- 
dered; and, second, that in almost every case 
the agent who extends it is certain to be well 
repaid. In other words, while service of itself 
does not look to immediate reward, the exten- 
sion of the right kind will almost surely have 
that result. The man who takes care of his 
clients, and who does all in his power to “boost 
the game” of the other fellow, puts himself in 
line for boosts when the opportunity comes 
round. It’s a wise agent who uses these possi- 
bilities to the full extent. 
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THE SCIENCE OF PERSUASION 


The electric crane that lifts scores of tons 
and swings it in the air, represents power—but 
not persuasion. The policeman who makes an 
arrest, gets his man into jail, but that was 
authority—not persuasion. 

But the person who brings back those who 
refuse to stay, who makes another admit what 
that other was not inclined to admit, and who 
draws out reasons where there has been only 
reluctance, has the art of persuasion. 

To persuade is not to combat. It is not to 
force. It is to lead, to overcome objections, to 
satisfy doubts, and to remove opposition. 

A prospect is listless, or stubborn, or com- 
bative, or perhaps claims preferment for some 
rival company. He is not in a mood to be 
cajoled. But somewhere in his make-up there 
is a point of attack. He has some idea that 
will act as a lever. 

The successful life insurance man finds that 
open place—that point of least resistance. He 
knows that all the power in a person concen- 
trated at a given point is stronger than the 
single point in the other person. 

He exercises the leverage of argument. He 
is like the wrestler who puts all his strength 
on one arm of his antagonist, and wins through 
concentrated effort. 

But persuasion is soothing. It cools the fire 
of distrust and resentment. It finds common 
ground. Sometimes it works through argu- 
ment, and again through example. It may 
compare or contrast. It may interrogate. It 
may lead the other into the talking. There is 
no set rule for persuasion. 

At times it seems to be an additional sense 
that finds the right thing to say at the right 
time. 

But it has its reward, and that reward is an 
application, and that application is usually the 
means of many others, for he who is hardest 
to persuade is regarded by his fellows as a 
stubborn case. What convinces him must be 
right. 

Tact, a refusal to become nettled, a gentle 
and pleasing insistence, and the pure stamina 
to stay in the game, are factors that are back 
of this combination of qualities known as per- 
suasion.—Pan-American Life Bulletin. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF STARTING 


Everything is hard in the beginning. Every 
experienced worker knows that to be the 
simon pure truth. It is for that reason so 
many men who might succeed fail even before 
Starting. 

The important thing in accomplishing re- 
sults is to consider that now is our only chance. 

It has been truly said that “what you can’t 
do now you can never do.” 

The world is full of good material gone to 
the junk heap simply because they said, “I 
will make a start to-morrow; things do not 
look propitious to-day.” 

All history proves that those who have met 
with marked success have considered that to- 
day, “now, is the best and most auspicious 
season of my life.” 


Not until a man realizes that the time which 
we know as now is all that he has, is all that 
he can count upon, all that he can use to ac- 
complish desired results, will he reach that 
highly desirable degree of energy to make his 
force felt in the world—to create things, 
achieve results, make a name for himself, rise 
above mediocrity. 

How often have we all heard, “Now or 
never,” and allowed the trite old truth to slip 
from our minds as though it were a tinkling 
cymbal. It is always now or never with every 
man, and upon action or non-action now de- 
pend character, wealth, good fame, indeed all 
that is desirable in life, 

Think of the folly of saying, “I will make a 
start to-morrow.” Who has any right to as- 
sume that he can make a start to-morrow? 
Who knows that any other time except now 
can be employed by him? 

Lifemen! Beware of building your castles, 
concentrating your hopes, spending your hard 
cash upon things predicated upon “starting to- 
morrow.” 

Wake up to the now. No matter what 
time of the day or night you read this article, 
begin instantly to use the now with a view to 
building upon it as the only foundation worthy 
of being established by a true man either for 
the formation of his character or a compe- 
tency. 

No progress is made by the futurist. No 
great world work has ever been accomplished 
by men who have said, “I will begin to-mor- 
row.” All progress, all advancement, all great 
achievement—and the world can boast of so 
many now—are monuments to men who have 
known no other god than now. 

The man who has never experienced the ex- 
hilarating effect upon his whole being of con- 
centrating upon the idea that now and now 
only has never had a taste of the sweestest life 
joys.—International Lifeman. 


PROSPERITY 


If you ask a man whether the country is 
prosperous, his answer will invariably be 
given from a personal point of view. The 
stock brokers at the present moment are not 
prosperous, neither are some of the railroads, 
and there may be a few manufacturers here 
and there who would not consider the times 
prosperous; but undoubtedly the great ma- 
jority of the people who should be on your 
prospect list are doing as well, if not better, 
this year than last year. The vast body of 
salaried employees can at least congratulate 
themselves that the cost of living is apparently 
going down; certainly it is not going up any 
higher; the small tradesmen are doing well; 
the farmers all over the country have every 
reason to expect good crops. The life in- 
surance salesman has great advantage, he can 
solicit where and whom he pleases; therefore 
get out among these people who are making 
money and write them up for $2000, $3000, 
$5000 and $10,000 policies—New York Life 
Bulletin. 
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HARMONY IN ORGANIZATION 


The keynote of all success, of all perfection, 
is in harmony. The healthy man or woman is 
the one whose bodily functions work in har- 
mony with each other, the well-poised, well- 
balanced body controlied by a sane mind. Wit- 
ness how quickly disturbance comes when any 
one organ fails to do its work. When disease 
attacks any one part and that organ fails in its 
proper function, then the other organs try to as- 
sist the disabled member, greater work is forced 
upon them to supply the lack and soon the whole 
body is deranged and discord comes because 
harmony is disturbed. 

Among every body of people is this same 
truth manifest. In the church, in the home, in 
any line of business, when the various members 
fail to work together for good, friction occurs, 
there is antagonism, the harmony is disturbed 
and the whole organization is disrupted. Again, 
among baseball players and football players, in 
the racing shells, in every line of endeavor, 
harmony, the working together, subordinating 
self and working with a vim for team play, 
making every move count and every play fit in 
with every other man’s play is the one way to 
achieve. 

It is this fine spirit of co-operation, of what 
someone has termed collective harmony, which 
brings an insurance manager and his agency to 
the head of the honor roll. It is the helpfulness 
of each to the other, forgetting personalities, 
working always for the good of the cause 
which puts business-on the books and which 
gains for that agency a record. 

This is the spirit which radiates from the 
home office of a successful company to every 
man in the field till those men in the field know 
that their work is being watched and commented 
upon, that the weak points are noticed so that 
the help coming from the home office may be 
intelligently directed and that when they make 
a good play, when they do a particularly suc- 
cessful stroke of business, the willingness to say 
‘‘well done” is also there. 

Working together in this way for a definite 
amount should bring to the surface all the 
ability latent in each agent. -It should put him 
on his mettle. He should bend every muscle 
and stretch every nerve to the task in hand 
just as each horse in a team taking a heavy load 
up a long hill bends to the work. If one horse 
lazed on the job and left the heavy work for the 
other to do they might never reach the top, 
but both pulling together the crest of the hill 
should be easy. 

Has lack of harmony somewhere prevented our 
reaching the goal thus far this year? For a 
force such ag ours a million a month for this 
year 1913 should be not only possible, but it 
should be accomplished with ease. Those who 
write one thousand dollar applications, and lit- 
tle else, advance a step. Can’t you make it 
two? A man who signs an application for one 
thousand dollars would most always take fif- 
teen hundred. Don’t give him the figures for a 
thousand dollars. Why can’t you say, “By de- 
positing so much yearly you can secure protec- 
tion of fifteen hundred dollars,’’ etc. Get the 
idea out of the mind of the prospect that he 
must take only one thousand of insurance; an 
additional five hundred would mean much to his 
family some day; the cost is comparatively lit- 
tle more and the cost to the company for the 
examination is the same, the commission to the 
agent is larger, there is only the same effort 
and the same amount of time expended—but 


. think what the increase in business would be 


to the company! Had every thousand dollar ap- 
plication written in the month of June been for 
fifteen hundred dollars, we would have gone 
way beyond our million mark and would also 
have made our record for the first five months 
of the year average the million a month we have 
been trying for. 

This isn’t a job for lazy folk—it is to the 
workers we are talking. If there are any who 
fail to be interested, who are not specializing 
in “collective harmony,” they would better seek 
new pastures, for it is a working organization 
we want and there are to be no drones in this 
hive. We want every man to show his colors, 
let us know where he stands. If he is working 
with us, if he is as eager as we a.e for the 
harmony of this organization, let him put aside 
every straying thought and turn all his atten- 
tion to his work and to this one effort for a 
million a month production. Don’t let us de- 
pend upon you only to find we are leaning on 
a broken reed. Harmony is the keynote of or- 
ganization—see that you work in tune.—Security 
Agent, Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Georgia ....... (Ord.)|| 308,063,228 61 "982, 3 365 | 10,512,946 | 3,618,486 


| 
| 
32,752,983 | 8,444. 14] 


| 
1,074,934 | 
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(Ind.) 18,885,099 5,372,995 666,501 239,380 
Fdgho. ,..c0se9ee Oran | 1,088,199 | 280,165 | 
Indiana ........(Ord.)| 357,975,738 | 56,829, 635 | 11,513,307 | 4,330,276 | 361, 291; 112 
(Ind.)| 105,084,179 | 22,809,578 | 91 | 957,495 | 115,279,761 
(Ord.)| 1,010,870, 111 /216,8 54,676 | 52 | 11,716,502 | 1,101,971,928 
(Ind.)| 209,772,216 | 54,574,430 | o2 | 2,205,216 | 227,614,168 
PAR oirwaue css (Ord.)| 287,443,831 | 65,145,661 | | 2,782,939 | 352,053,486 
(Ind.)| 19,684,040 | 6,777,651 | 21 163,154 | 22,231,832 
Kansas ........ (Ord.)| 147,490,768 | 32,237,892 2} 1,586,316 | 178,051,103 
(Ind.)} gels 426,7 175 | 7,355 3 | 31 | 196,075 | 23,256,683 
Kentucky ......(Ord.)| 236,642, ( 46,173,423 | 5 | 3,221,876 | 250,992,876 
(Ind.)| ) | 14,118,405 | 5 | 734,326 | 61,082,160 
Louisiana .......Ord.)| 157,029,528 19,467,757 | | 1,984,773 | 166,810,012 
(Ind.)! 32,721,444 | 10,695,369 2 | 532,015 35,431,306 
Ry one (Ord. )} 114, 107, 613 13,966, 018 | 4,402,482 | 1,717,114 | 119,300,882 
(Ind.)| 18,162,269 | 5,045,537 | 646,062 | 170,090 | 19,919,483 
Maryland ...... (Ord.)| 189,153,245 | 26,265,553 | 7,088,303 | 3,827,147 | 199,918,994 
(Ind.)| 101, 484 + 21,446,228 | 3,778,838 | 1,202,041 | 106,830,926 
Massachusetts. (Ord.)| 160,814,926 | 26,049,891 | 12,155,182 | 704,204,778 
(Ind.)| : 54,804,148 | 10,121,094 | 3,305,167 | 290,550,871 
Michigan ...... (Ord.)} 4 76,301,941 | 13,220,264 | 4,818,120 | 403, 163,727 
(Ind.) »839 | 15, 33 9,901 | 1,897,296 | 461,630 | 59,761,164 
Minnesota .....(Ord.)} . } 1,619 | 8,581,888 | 3,619,456 | 278,966,801 
(Ind. )} avd | | 662,317 | 146,656 | 20,395,649 
Mississippi ....(Ord.)| i 4,199,192 | 1,381,158 32,382,552 
(Ind.) | 5 | 22,693 | 3,376 | 524,304 





STATE. . Et | cn EF 
: in Force Written . in Force 
Dec. 31, 1911.| in 1912, | Received. | Incurred. |Nec, 31, 1912. 
| 
SUMMARY. $ $ $ | $ $ 
Alabama .......(Ord.)} 178,882,571 | 34,248,008 | 3,547,662 | 4,383,748 | 190,438,143 
(Ind.)| 10,395,079 | 3,007,447 |" 96,689 | 399,938 | ‘14,851,276 
Arizona ........(Ord,) 28,252,025 | 4,672,929 | 2,866,812 | 245,024 | 24,755,417 
Arkansas ...... (Ord.) 103,182,661 | 25,340,307 | 3,770,583 | 1,334,364 | 111,632,254 
(ind.) 5,715,845 | 5,100,198 248,859 | 93,400 | 5,911,404 
California ......(Ord.)| 396,289,032 | 81, 401,522 21,267,874 | 6,465,803 | 472,473,540 
(Ind.) 46,092,104 | 15,500,964 | 1,722,237 | 420,677 | 53,775,673 
GOGBGS jastinc> (Ord.)| 867,152,622 |182,748,543 | 31,816,108 | 12,202,887 | 962,224,000 
¥ (Ind.); 101,242,791 | £7,036, 260 | 3,872,314 | 881,996 | 116,824,865 
Colorado ...... (Ord.)| 148,562,178 | 25,729,113 | 5,052,183 | 1,892,886 | 155,378,181 
(Ind.) 89,185,776 | 15,050,444 | 3,251,929 | 1,181,088 | 94,047,777 
Connecticut ...(Ord.) 182,070,374 | 26,472,067 | 7,126,411 | 3.551, 852 | 193,723,141 
(Ind.) 89 1185, 776 | 15,050,444 | 3,251,929 | 1,181,088 | 94,047,777 
Delaware ...... (Ord.) 93, 379,246 | 4,386,146 1,036,017 | 256,257 | 28,037,741 
(Ind.)| 18,115,182 | 4,579,835 | 678,521 | 228,122 19,641,229 
D. of Columbia.(Ord.)} 86,573,038 | 24,063,772 | 2,908,626 a 307, 433 § 595 
(Ind.) 34,856,850 | 7,292,621 | 0 "427, 973 : 
cy! eee (Ord.) 85,230,533 | 19,550,729 | 2 936,657 7 | on 
























Unexcelled Service to Policyholders 


For Fifty=three Years 
CHARACTERIZES 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


1912—ANOTHER YEAR of PROGRESS 
and PROSPERITY 


Assets (January 1, pected, $48,205,861.37 
Liabilities, - - 41,705,528.43 
Surplus and Dividend Funds, 6,500,332.94 
New Insurance paid for 18,048,969.00 
Insurance in Force, - 138,615,233.00 


(Paid for Basis) 


The Company’s METHODS are CLEAN and PRO- 
GRESSIVE, its policy forms contain the most liberal 
provisions and guaranteed values, and the premiums 
are low. 


PRODUCERS can obtain ATTRACTIVE 
AGENCY CONTRACTS for exclusive ter- 
ritory with the COMPANY DIRECT, by 
addressing 


HOME OFFICE, 50 Union Sq., New York 
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| 
STATE. in Force Written be —— in Force 
[Dee. 31, 1911.| in 1912, | Received. | Incurred. Dec. 31, 1912, 
{ | | 
Summary—Cont. | $ | $ $ $ $ 

Missouri ....... (Ord. )I 483,106,513 | 8,863,104 | 15,807,615 |. 6,703,479 515,851,451 
(Ind. )| 129,193,402 | 29,389,489 | 4,571,073 | 1,465,937 137,829,809 
Montana ...... (Ord.)} 60,936,680 16,853,843 2,373,581 779,500 | 75,660,394 
(Ind.); 1,831,263 328,773 69,095 13,353 1,935,286 
Nebraska ...... (Ord. ) 126, 439,429 31,888,686 4,898,457 | 1,153,900 | 150,805,333 
Nevada .....s+; (Ord, )| 13,382,684 | 3,584,312 527,542 | 170,948 15 "314, 226 
N. Hampshire.(Ord.)| 53,811,256 | 7,146,205 2,219,136 | 920,625 74,149,287 
(Ind.)} 14,856,807 2,969,848 519,111 | 139,145 | 15,843,243 
New Jersey... A oy y )! 421,557,270 | $2,128,144 13,265,845 | 6,817,189 | 447,915,793 
d.)} 296, 880, 079 | 53,943,643 | 10,828,514 | 3,548,219 | 314,809,607 
New Mexico.. os. ) 2 97 641 "020 5,629,442 810,803 301,019 26, 279, 887 
DOW, SOCK, «sin (Ord.) 41,663,924 | 2,905,266, 123 

») 


ae 
3 
ae 


745,687,563 |147,050,925 | 26, 680,429 
140,856,365 | 44,759,350 | 5,172, Pa 


10,041,085 | 792,545,102 


| 2,724,947,645 |425,592,099 |105,569,006 
| 
1,683,776 | 170,972,820 


N. Carolina....(Ord.) 














(Ind.)| 24,449,528 | 8,664,292 893 3,770 "266,264 | 27,476,417 

North Dakota.. (ord, ) 63,804, OL | 16,765,201 2,110,412 | 632,822 | 71,362,433 
CAD «ssc ceaiere (« rd.) 775,171,168 |187,549,480 27,148,750 | 9,705,900 | 834, 821,546 
(Ind.)| 214,098,820 54,124,163 | 35,270,869 | 11,891,383 232/918, 261 

Oklahoma ..... (Ord.) 99,370,615 | 32,973,274 | 3628,194 | 781,807 113,298,848 
(Ind.) 3,851,525 3,086,524 122,824 21,453 | 3,986,873 

Oregon ........(Ord.)} 97,015,897 | 21,931,685 | 3,¢ 546,! 570 | 1,022,886 | 107,450,778 
(Ind.)) 4535148 2) "589, 301 | 172,646} si... | 5,273,834 

Pennsylvania ..(Ord.)| 1,324,855,379 189, 950,453 | 47,779,444 | 18,599,218 | 4,765,644,528 
(Ind.)| 489,603,647 | 107, 876,656 | 17,491,299 | 5,301,933 | 520,359, 247 

Rhode Island..(Ord.)| 88,331,059 | 11,843,816 3,372,566 | 1,707,138 | 93,084,663 
(Ind.)| 55,687,899 10, 742,293 | 2,040,738 | 693, 390 | 59,159,468 

S. Carolina.....(Ord.)| 149,237,504 35,967,057 5; 4 ma | 1,8 roe = | 164,181,206 
South Dakota..(Ord.)} 70,487,874 | 17,552,696 | 2,2 54 3 | 74, 696, 584 
Tennessee ..... (Ord.)| 181,153,190 39,397,938 | | 204,423,455 
(Ind.)| 42,122,167 | 15,850,872 | | 44/271, 232 

3 i) a ee (Ord.)| 210,696,759 |106,394,47S | 261,251,634 
RICE ic inde cries (Ord.)| 49,763,002 12;589,154 | 50,336, 794 
(Ind.)| 5,195,182 | 2,493,911 6,118,771 

Vermont ...... (Ord.) 59,238,276 | 15,730,897 | | 60. 510, "607 
(Ind. )} 7,807,995 | 1,693,499 | | 8,266,275 

WIRE 65% 02 (¢ ird.)| 193,617,520 | 35,769, 008 | 213° 521,981 
(Ind.)|  42,713/397 | 10,900,152 | 878 | 7| 46,185,275 

Washington ...(Ord.)| 151,861,812 32,323, 455 | 5,427,062 1. * 6: 156, 665 
(Ind.)| 10,442,460 | 5,675,275 | 392,672 | 12, 300, 850 

W. Virginia....(Ord.) 104,283,541 | 21,609,547 | 3,486,012 | | 111,791,070 
(Ind.) 16,577,550 | 5,840,762 | 642,021 | 90 | 19, 535,433 

Wisconsin ......(Ord.)| 215,965,668 | 30,268,091 | 6,782,929 | 2,¢ 300, 654 229,458,414 
(Ind.)} 39,327,477 | 10,112,579 | 1,435,486 314,440 | 31,511,097 

Wyoming ...... (Ord.)| 20, 357, 607 | 3,588,035 | 686,357 | 170,952 20,900,804 
POSTEO: RICO 5.6.09 00s cv'see ; 5,622,367 888,693 Hc 1 el 5,697,503 
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YOUR HOUSE IN ORDER 


The Man Who Carries No Life Insurance a Poor 
Housekeeper 


CARELESS HUSBANDS LEAVE POVERTY-STRICKEN FAMILIES 


A Husband Who Cannot Afford to Put a Life Insurance Policy in the 
Hands of His Bride is Too Poor to Buy a Marriage License* 


Death comes rather suddenly to one’s neighbors at times. You re- 
member, for instance, the man you met last Tuesday afternoon at the 
club. He was a delightfully companionable chap. You were surprised 
to discover that he lived in your own block. Each of you laid plans to 
pursue the acquaintance of the other. That, as I said, was on Tuesday. 
On Saturday, as you were cranked up to motor out to the links, there 
was a funeral in the block that held up your car for a minute. Six 
bare-headed men were carrying something out from the brown front 
half a dozen doors below your own. The delay irritated you. Funerals 
should be regulated, you reflected, so they could not block the streets. 
Just as much to fill the interval of waiting as anything else, you asked 
the chauffeur whose funeral it was, and he asked the policeman, and the 
policeman, judging by your chugging six cylinders that vou were some- 
what, asked the hackman. The hackman inquired of the undertaker’s 
assistant. For a wonder the undertaker’s assistant knew whose funeral 
he was conducting, so that the name of the deceased came back to you. 
It was that of your newly made friend. Tuesday you clinked glasses 
with him at the club. Saturday his funeral got in vour way. 

DeAtH Comes QuIcKLy 

Appendicitis? Yes, or a bad heart, or a quick pneumonia, or a blood 
clot. There are plenty of exits. Just think! Every week some friend 
or acquaintance trickles out of life. Think again. It might have heen 
your new acquaintance who was motoring to the links and it might have 
been your funeral that got in his way. 

Dying is such a ridiculously easy thing! You are in your library. 
The door is open. You can hear the piano strumming in the living 
room. The children are playing in the hall. The telephone bell rings. 
The piano stops. You hear your wife’s voice, soft and melodious, an- 
swering the telephone. You are dimly conscious of all this, but your 
attention is centered upon what you are reading. Abruptly vou feel a 
touch of pain and a sickening sensation as if some of the machinery 
staggered, as if the mainspring in your breast had suddenly run down. 
The lines of print wabble and knock into each other. Large white 
spots appear upon the page. The light seems to sputter and then go 
out. *..* * 

Just A LIFE 
The paper is lying on the floor now. One of your hands swings idle 


* An article by Peter Clark Macfarlane, “Your House in Order,” in the July 
5, 1912, issue of’ Collier’s, the National Weekly, reproduced’ by pérmission of 
P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 


and empty for a moment and then is still. Your chin is on your breast. 
Your eyes are half closed. The light is really still shining, but you do 
not see it, for it was your life that sputtered and went out. 

The voice is gone from the telephone. The piano is strumming 
again. The children are singing now. It is ragtime, but you do not 
protest. You know nothing of it. You are gone. And the people of 
the home do not know that you are gone. They are laughing and talk- 
ing and singing. By and by some of them will come tiptoeing in to 
speak to father; but he will not hear them. 

And now that you are gone, in what condition did you leave your 
family? Did you make a will? Does it represent exactly what you 
wish to be done with your property? Did you have any life insurance? 
Is it payable to the persons to whom you want it to go? 
money in the banks? Do you know that, though you may have large 
sums on deposit, unless you have made a will or some other legal pro- 


Have you any 


vision to guard against the contingency, your wife cannot touch a penny 
of that money until the estate has been administered and tedious legal 
processes gone through with? She is moneyless, and is dependent upon 
friends or upon the professional lenders, even perhaps the loan sharks. 

Let me cite you a case taken from the books of a law firm in New 
York city. 

The man was a loving, indulgent, well-meaning sort of husband, per- 
haps very like yourself. He was employed by the city. On his death he 
left a wife, a profligate son and a foster daughter. There was unpaid 
salary coming to him from the city, and accounts were standing in his 
name in several banks, but no will was found. 

The widow, although nearly prostrated by grief, found herself in 
immediate need of funds for many necessities, and applied te the city 
for her husband’s unpaid salary. The pay clerk told her that she could 
not obtain it until she had qualified as administratrix of the estate. 
Greatly disturbed, she hurried to one of the banks, but was there no- 
tified that not only must she qualify as administratrix but also obtain a 
waiver of the inheritance tax from the Comptroller of the State. She 
went from bank to bank, only to hear the same conditions imposed. At 
the time when more than anything else in the world she wanted to give 
her heart up to its sorrow, she was compelled to go, with her weeds 
upon her, trailing her grief and distress from one money lender's office 
to another until she found one who would furnish her with funds upon 
conditions she could meet, 


Necessity oF A Wit 

Had this husband’s house been decently in order, a will would have 
been found among his papers, which made his wife or some trustworthy 
friend his executor without bonds, and those moneys and other assets 
of the estate would have been available within a very few days. 

But there are other and far graver consequences that may fall upon 
the loved ones through failure to have a will prepared. Take the very 
case in point. The son of this man had virtually been cast out of the 
home because of his profligate habits. The father had frequently stated 
that he would never leave him anything. The property was all to go 
to the wife and the foster daughter; but unfortunately this intention 
was never expressed in the form. of a will. After the father’s death, 
too, an apparent defect in the adoption of the foster daughter devel- 
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oped, and it is more than possible she will inherit nothing, under the 
law, although she has been in the family since infancy. This means 
that the wife must give up two-thirds of the estate to this vagabond 
son, who will waste it in dissipation. As if to make the conditions still 
worse and furnish a more ominous warning of what a neglectful hus- 
band and father may inflict upon his loved ones by sheer carelessness, 
this profligate son has not been heard from for two years. According 
to New York State laws, no presumption of his death will arise until 
he has been absent and not heard from for seven years. Before this 
estate can be distributed it will be necessary, therefore, to advertise for 
this son at least two or three times, and even then, in all probability, 
a share representing his interest will be set aside and tied up for a 
long time. 
Fata NEGLECT 


Thus the plans of a lifetime were shattered, and two-thirds of the 
savings that the wife’s frugality had helped to gather were endangered 
and locked up because this man had neglected to spend one hour with 
his lawyer. 

The records bristle with warning examples. One which comes to 
mind is the case of a woman who was the money earner of the family. 
She had accumulated several thousand dolJars. Her husband was a 
weak sort of a fellow. He attended to the simple bookkeeping and he 
deposited the money in the bank. For convenience in signing checks, 
the bank account was in his name, although he was not the producer, 
and neither in his thought nor hers was the money his. She died, 
leaving three children by a former marriage. A few months later the 
husband died. The woman had left no will, nor did the husband. In 
the judicial settlement of that estate two-thirds of the money in the 
bank went to the husband’s relatives, whom this hard-working woman 
had never seen, and to whom she owed no obligation, while her own 
children, who should have had it all, received but one-third. This 
woman’s house was not in order. That bank account should have been 
in her own name. It was as much her duty to prepare a will that would 
protect her children after her death as to provide for them while 
she lived. 

Another case ranges farther afield and opens the door of imagination 
to a network of complications which may come hurrying in upon the 
heels of negligence. 

A young man engaged in a prosperous business was prostrated by 
serious illness, but for which no fatal termination was anticipated. 
During his incapacity the business was managed by his chief clerk, to 
whom he gave a power of attorney. This power of attorney enabled 
the clerk to sign checks, to meet the pay roll, and make other financial 
dispositions necessary to the conduct of the business. Quite unex- 
pectedly the young man died, leaving a mother and a sister and no will. 


Power or ATTORNEY 


Instantly the business was thrown into chaos. For, according to law, 
a power of attorney dies with the person who makes it. The clerk 
could no longer draw checks, The bank account was absolutely inac- 
cessible. It was like money in a safe with a time lock set sine die. 
To meet this contingency the sister was compelled to give bond of a 
surety company at considerable expense in order to administer the es- 
tate. Even then the business must have been closed out with great re- 
sulting loss had it not been that friends were found who appreciated 
the situation sufficiently to advance money for operation in the period 
which must elapse between the young man’s death and the qualification 
of his sister as administratrix. 

And even then it was only possible that she could continue the busi- 
ness because all the heirs happened to be of full age and all consented 
in writing to such a continuance. Had there been any minor children 
or heirs-at-law who were under age it would have been necessary for 
the protection of the administratrix that she should sell this business. 
Otherwise she ran the risk of being sued by one of the minors when he 
becaine of age for any loss incurred during her management of the 
business. 


Two MernHops 


This young man’s house lacked very much of being in order. There 
were two ways in which he could have put it in order. One would 
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have been to make a will providing for the continuance of the business 
by his executor. This would have saved the expense of surety-company 
bonds, and would have avoided the risk incurred by the administratrix. 
Another way, so far as his business was concerned, would have been 
to incorporate it. His death then would in no wise have disturbed the 
operation of the corporation, beyond the removal of his own guid- 
ing mind. 

Now, what ought these perfectly well-meaning people to have done? 
Quite obviously they ought to have reflected that the issues of life 
are uncertain, and they should have provided against them. With these 
examples in mind, would it not be well for you to make an immediate 
appointment with your lawyer? Go and sit down with him. Project 
your mind into the situation upon the day after the funeral and ask 
your attorney how to build a bridge from now till then over which your 
properties and moneys may pass safely into the hands of those you wish 
to receive them, 

Do not allow yourself to suppose that your estate is too small to make 
such provision worth while. The smaller the estate the more your de- 
pendents are likely to need it, and the smaller the estate the quicker 
court costs will devour it. On the other hand, do not suppose your 
properties are so large that you need not consider making a will just 
because there will be enough of it to supply abundant picking for all 
the heirs. You can hardly expect courts and public administrators, or 
legislative enactments dealing after a hit-or-miss fashion, to apportion 
your estate as wisely as you could apportion it yourself. Having had 
brains enough to accumulate property, the law presumes you to have 
brains enough to distribute it wisely, and therefore it gives you the 
right to make your will and to nominate the executors of your will. 

Of course, numerous readers are snapping their fingers vigorously to 
get a chance to observe that often wills are broken like fragile china. 
That is perfectly true. We have numerous historical instances of em- 
inent men, themselves skilled lawyers, who have carefully framed their 
wills and provided for the disposition of great properties after their 
death, only to have their intention defeated. There is the case of 
Samuel J. Tilden, one of the “most brilliant of American lawyers. 
Tilden had been practicing before New York State courts for a life- 
time. If any man could be expected to know how to lay down the lines 
of a will and chart its course through the sinuosities and involutions 
of court decisions Samuel J. Tilden should have known. But he did 
not. He put four millions of his estate in trust for certain great phil> 
anthropic purposes. He gathered that money; he knew where he 
wanted it to go; but his heirs attacked the trust provision and broke it. 
They, and not the philanthropies, got the four millions. Tilden did not 
have his will. The heirs had theirs. 

The moral of this to will makers who have philanthropic designs, or 
who wish to do anything with their property besides give it to their 
heirs, is: Be your own executor. Start your trusts while you live. 
Officer them, endow them, direct’them, stamp them now with the force 
of your own personality and initiative. 


DEFEAT OF CHARITABLE MorTIVEs 


It is a very singular and a very common human weakness that men 
allow their charitable motives to be defeated by making the enterprise 
a posthumous one. It is common to see men of great business genius 
spend ten or twenty of the closing years of life sitting around in the 
chill air of their bank vaults. They are no longer trying to make 
money. They are trying to keep what they have and to hold what comes 
to them through the power of money to attract money. At the saine 
time these men are often known to cherish plans for the disposition of 
their money. They plan trusts and foundations and various other 
methods for the employment of this money in supposedly unselfish ser- 
vice of the race. But, curiously, these plans are usually made to take 
effect after the donors themselves are dead. Why is this? They no 
longer need it. What better use could they make of their own rusting 
business ability than to apply it to the active organization and operation 
of the philanthropic purposes they have in mind? Can it be that they 
cannot trust themselves to direct a benevolent enterprise? Can it be 
that, having trained themselves to acquisitiveness, they cannot break the 
habit; that so long as they live they must hoard their gold, and only 
in death, when they know they must part with it, can they command 
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resolution to soul even to contemplate its employment in another behalf 
than their own? 
FEAR OF Poverty 

I once talked to a multimillionaire in the interest of a certain benevo- 
lence. This millionaire was a kind-hearted man of great simplicity 
of character. He was plain in manner and easily approachable. 
Benevolence was his hobby. Plans for helping others, and especially 
for inducing rich men to part with their money for philanthropic pur- 
poses, made up a large part of his conversation outside of business 
hours. Yet the man himself was miserly in all his givings. He gave 
tens where he should have given ten thousands. Often he gave noth- 
ing at all. In the privacy of his luxurious library, which was but one 
corner of a home that was like a palace, I pressed this man very 
closely for a gift to the benevolence which I represented. He threw 
up his hands helplessly and his face took on the expression of a hunted 
animal. There was a terrible look of fear in his eyes and his voice 
quavered as he whispered hoarsely : 

“Mr. Macfarlane, I have always had a fear that I might die in 
poverty !” 

That was his answer. He could not give me the money. Every line 
of his face and every accent of his voice showed that he spoke the ab- 
solute truth. I went away feeling a real sympathy for that kind- 
hearted, poverty-haunted old man who, with all his millions, could not 
give. In his early youth he had fought with poverty face to face as 
you might fight with a dog for a bone. The fear of poverty made him 
rich—and kept him rich! His fingers had been so long clenched that 
he could not force them open when he would. 

Don’t let yourself get that way. Try to execute as many of your 
benevolences as possible yourself. Then you know your intentions will 
be carried out. Dr. Pearson died the other day in Illinois, He had 
given millions of dollars to small colleges. He died with little more 
than a lot in the cemetery, and no courts are clogged and no lawyers are 
fattening through disputes over the execution of his will. There is 
no possibility that his intentions will be defeated. He was the executor 
of his own will. 

BREAKING OF WILLS 

In fact, one reason wills break is that they are overloaded. Rich men 
may relieve the strain upon their wills by administering the benevolences 
in their lifetime; and both rich and the moderately circumstanced, 
by means of trust deeds which only become effective at death, can ap- 
portion much of their property directly, and greatly simplify the task 
of their executors as well as greatly increase their own assurance that 
their appurtenances and hereditaments go where they want them to go. 

The disposition of a man to center all the reins of control in him- 
self often leads to have his life insurance made payable to his estate. 
We have already seen how greatly needful ready cash is to the wife or 
heirs of a decedent. You can further execute your own will by mak- 
ing your life insurance policies payable directly to your wife or your 
children. Such policies payable to the widow, for instance, are usually 
collectible within a few weeks, sometimes even within a few days, To 
many a distraught woman, perplexed by the entangling loose ends of an 
estate, which are inevitable when a man is in active business, the checks 
of the life insurance companies have come like gifts from Heaven. 


Disposing UNJUSTLY 

But there is no reason at all why one need distrust wills when one 
is making the ordinary and simple disposition of property to care for 
dependent ones. A will drawn by any competent lawyer usually will 
prove an adequate safeguard to them. It is when a man of large for- 
tune seeks to dispose of his property in some new and unusual way, 
where the precedents are not clear, or when a man of any fortune at 
all, through eccentricity, attempts to make some freakish or unjust 
device, that wills are broken most frequently. 

The size of the bequest alone invites cupidity. Often a will disposing 
of one million dollars is broken when the same will disposing of ten 
thousand dollars would stand, simply because the prize was not big 
enough to warrant going at it with the burglar tools of the professional 
will cracker. The simple fact is that the ordinary will of the ordinary 
man, drawn by the average lawyer and disposing of the average estate 
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in the way that a judicious husband and father would wisely provide 
for his loved ones, will be sustained in most all cases and will save 
many sorts of trouble to the heirs at law. 

At about the same time when the brilliant lawyer Tilden was elabo- 
rating the document which his heirs smashed, an ignorant old farmer 
in Missouri was writing his own will in a dozen lines upon a slate 
without the assistance of either lawyer or notary. Concerning that 
will, some writer, whose name I do not remember and whose exact 
words I cannot recall, reported that it had withstood the determined 
assaults of a round dozen of lawyers and successfully distributed a 
very considerable property. As to bequests, therefore, be your own 
executor in so far as you can. In so far as you cannot, make your 
will with the advice of your lawyer, and provide for posthumous ex- 
ecutors, making your intentions perfectly clear and as easily discharge- 
able as you can, 

One very great care to have in mind when in a testamentary mood 
is the matter of bonds. Remember that when you die without a will 
some one must apply to a court to be appointed to administer to your 
estate. If that one cannot prove his right to administer the estate to 
the satisfaction of the court, the petition will be denied, and the final 
winding up of your affairs will go to the public administrator, who is 
concerned with the handling of the property of hundreds of other intes- 
tates. In the very nature of the case, he can give your affairs no es- 
pecial consideration; he will merely grind them as rapidly as possible 
through the wasteful mills of legal procedure, and the amount of meal 
that finally comes out in your hopper may be distressingly small. 


THE Bonp 


On the other hand, supposing that the petitioner for letters of ad- 
ministration is possibly the one you would have chosen yourself had 
you made a will, and that the court approves the petition, the next ques- 
tion is a bond. Had you named this person as executor in your will, 
you could have provided that he serve “without bonds.” Since you 
made no will and he has the protection of no such forethought upon 
your part, he must face the full rigor of the law in this regard. In most 
States the law requires that an administrator can qualify and receive 
letters of administration only after the filing of a bond in a sum double 
the amount of personal property of the deceased; and in some States 
there must be added to the amount of personal property the probable 
value of the annual rents, profits and issues of real property belonging 
to the deceased. In two States, at least—Iowa and Massachusetts— 
this rule is not absolutely hard and fast, as the judge of the court of 
jurisdiction fixes the amount of the bond. Usually, however, these 
courts will make it double the value of the personal estate, which, as 
we have seen, is the statute law in most Commonwealths. The Massa- 
chusetts law does loosen up to the extent that security may be waived if 
all of the heirs are of full age and legal capacity, but if any are minors 
and incompetent persons, or creditors, the minors and incompetent 
persons must be cited through their appropriate guardian and the credi- 
tors notified to show cause why security should not be given. Even 
after the parties thus waive, the court may revoke the order and re- 
quire a bond. 

Yet a man may spare all this expensive and burdensome technicality 
to his administrators by the simple expedient of the making -of a will 
in which he names his own executor or executors, and in which he pro- 
vides that they shall serve ‘without bonds.” 


BETTING ON THE RED 


Mention was made a moment ago of life insurance. At this tick of 
the clock it is almost axiomatic that the man who has no life insurance 
is a bad housekeeper. The poor man cannot afford to be without it and 
the wealthy man dare not. The man who, having a family and per- 
haps a business dependent upon him, does not protect one or both with 
life insurance is a gambler. He is betting on the red to win; but there 
are just as many black pockets as red ones, as well as some that are 
neither. Therefore red loses oftener than it wins every day, and there 
is one day when it is sure to lose. In that day what are your wife and 
children going to do and what is your business going to do? The 
advantages of carrying life insurance are so obvious and the disadvan- 
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tages of not carrying it are so much more obvious that it seems hardly 
necessary to urge it upon any one. Yet I am going to cite two cases 
to show that it is necessary to urge it. 

One of these was a business man on the Pacific Coast. He had a 
business which with him at the head of it was worth $400,000. [t couid 
probably have been sold for that amount. It was incorporated, but he 
owned all the stock except the nominal allotment to the necessary di- 
rectors. He made lots of money, but he spent much on the extension 
of his business, and he spent liberally, almost lavishly, upon himself 
and his family. His business was earning him the income from half a 
million, and he lived as if tt were a half million of Government bonds 
and all he had to do was to cut the coupons, instead of as if it were 
a growing bush that sun and frost could wither. Some years he lived 
a little faster than his business grew, and that put him in the hole. 
But he continued spending, depending on expanding a little faster the 
next year and possibly curbing his personal expense account a trifle till 
the two should run neck and neck again. In fact, this man was just 
like millions of other Americans to-day above him and below him in the 
financial scale. He was eating his cake while it was still so hot it 
burned his fingers. Yet he-would have resented a charge that he was 
wasteful, improvident, or gambling in futures. As a matter of fact, it 
was the chance of life with which he gambled. That is the gamble 
which every man takes who goes without life insurance. He carries 
the risk alone instead of letting a million other men carry it with him. 


Worriep tO DEATH 

And this gambler Jost. His nerves broke down. But for months he 
fought on, directing his enterprises from his bedside. But the business, 
too, seemed to get a case of nerves. It also became ill. At the end of 
a few months the tiller ropes began to slip through the sick man’s 
slackening fingers. He saw that business was going down without his 
active directing genius, and he saw, too, that he was going down. 
Death was gibbering at him from every corner of the room. He had 
overspent, depending upon a long life to repay. This was legitimate, 
though imprudent, if the man were well. In his present condition it 
was a dangerous drag upon the business and fatal to the man. In two 
weeks more he died—worried to death! 

They buried him from a home that cost $60,000, but upon the pur- 
chase price of which it was discovered he had paid $10,000. The widow, 
to get her rights out of the business, found it necessary to sue. The 
combined fees of the lawyers were $15,000. After litigation, which con- 
sumed a year or more, the widow received, over and above the lawyers’ 
fees, about $65,000, instead of the $400,000 she would have had but for 
the fact that her husband was a very bad housekeeper. Had his house 
really been in order, there would have been no overdraft, and he would 
have had at least $200,000 in life insurance. As it was, he had no such 
anchor to windward, and his recklessness—I almost say foolhardiness— 
robbed his estate of a round quarter of a million of dollars. His wife, 
with eight children, all minors, lost that quarter of a million. She, of 
course, had to give up the $60,000 house and must look forward to the 
education of her children and maintaining herself through life out of 
this pitiful residue of what might have been a noble estate. To those 
who have much less, $65,0co may seem a very generous fortune, but to 
the widow and children who might have had $400,000, and who had 
been living at a $25,000 a year clip, it seemed like hardship, and it is 
difficult to see how they can escape reproaching at times the memory 
of the husband and father for his carelessness. : 

No Lire INsurANCE 

But here is another case. Mr. R. had a comfortable salary of $10,000 
a year. He had a wife and four children whom he loved devotedly. 
Everything he made was not too much to lavish upon them. If any man 
had called Mr. R. a recklessly improvident father he would have 
thought his accuser insane. But Mr. R. dropped off in the bathtub. one 
morning. He had no insurance, and left but a few hundred dollars in 
cash. His hearbroken widow gave him a funeral in keeping with the 
condition in which he had lived. That took all the cash, By selling 
household goods at auction she got enough money to pay railroad fare 
to a Western State. There this delicate woman took up a quarter 
section of Government land, choosing the location nearest to the school- 
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house. She is so far away that no one who knew her before her hus- 
band’s death is likely to see her; with coarse shoes upon her feet and 
coarse dresses upon her back, her hands reddened and her face grown 
gray and old, she busies herself about the rough house and barnyard 
work upon her claim. Her children are going to school. Between 
whiles they help their mother. This kind and devoted husband was, 
after all, just another gambler, but the comfort of his wife and children 
was the stake he lost. + 

There have been a few stories in fact and many in sobby fiction tell- 
ing how a gambler has placed his little child upon the table, or even 
brought his submissive wife into the room and wagered child or woman 
against another man’s gold. The man who plays the game without life 
insurance is betting his wife and his children that he will live to make 
a fortune for them, 

The cases cited have been of men in the more comfortable berths 
of life. When we come to consider the less remunerative professions, 
and the clerks, mechanics and laboring men, the crime of negligence 
seems all the greater. In fact, the smaller the income and the more 
straitened the circumstances of the family, the greater is the need of 
life insurance. 

THouGHTLEss HusBANDS 

Perhaps you remember that young bookkeeper friend of yours. He 
used to commute on the same train to and from the city. Occasionally 
his wife was with him. You got to know her casually, and then you 
heard of his death. A few months after, while passing one of those 
little basement laundries that abound in ever so many city blocks, you 
saw a face bending over an ironing board. ‘There was something 
familiar about it—familiar enough to make you stop and look at the 
straining elbows, at the shoulder blades pinching themselves up through 
the back. The whole figure was that of a woman going to wrack. 
Her frame trembled, as the iron was driven to and fro, as a factory 
trembles where the machinery is too powerful for the frame of the 
building which contains it. Presently the face is raised. The features 
are strained and changed, but you recognize her. It is the wife of the 
bookkeeper. You do not need to go in and ask the reason why she is 
there, grinding out what remains of a mother’s life in long hours or 
exhausting toil. The answer is: No insurance! There are hundreds 
of thousands of widows scrubbing floors, straining their eyes and ears 
over machines, or turning one-room homes into sweatshops; there are 
other hundreds of thousands of children forced out of school, forced 
into the street or driven to shorten their lives and stunt their bodies 
by too much work and too little food; and all this hardship, privation 
and misery of mothers and children because some careléss husbands 
thought they could not afford life insurance, or did not need it, or that 
it could be attended to later. 


A Worp to THE Wives 


But a word must be said to wives. Wives are often to blame that 
their husbands’ houses are in disorder so far as life insurance is con- 
cerned.. The price of a hat for the wife of a man in moderate circum- 
stances may equal the quarterly premium of three or four thousand 
dollars’ worth of old line life insurance, while it would pay the annual 
premium on that amount of the fraternal kind. 

Considerations of delicacy often hold back a wife from bringing up 
the subject of life insurance to her husband. She does not like to 
think that he may die; and she does not like him to think that she is 
planning to derive a money benefit from his death. In sober fact, such 
squeamishness is nonsensical. Life insurance is not a benefit but a 
compensation, always inadequate no matter how large, assuming that a 
husband is worth anything at all. A wife should never stand in the way 
of that life insurance which is her only protection from privation and 
poverty. On the contrary, she should demand it. She should insist 
that it be regarded not as an extravagance, nor as an investment, but 
as a necessity. It must come before luxuries, such as supermillinered 
bonnets for the wife and cigars or beer for the husband. It should 
come before a savings bank account. In fact, it should arrive with the 
wedding presents. 

A husband who cannot afford to put a policy of insurance upon his 
life in the hands of his bride is too poor to buy a marriage license or 
to pay a wedding fee. 
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TWO DECADES OF LIFE INSURANCE 


In the past twenty years the number of 
legal reserve life insurance companies operat- 
ing in the United States increased from fifty- 
six to 250, while in the ten years, 1903-1912 
alone, the increase was 170 companies. This 
growth far surpasses that of any previous 
decade, and it is satisfactory to note that a 
very large proportion of the new companies 
are making substantial progress and are 
thereby assured of permanency. 

While but few new companies have been 
organized in the Eastern section of the United 
States, the States of the West, Middle West 
and South have gone in extensively for such 
promotions. The growth in financial power 
and the increasing population in those sections 
have been a strong factor in the development 
of home companies. 

The table accompanying this article shows the 
tremendous development of the life insurance 
business during the past twenty years, and 
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TWO DECADES OF LIFE INSUR. ANC E 1893-1912 


especially in the decade just closed. The latter 
is clearly shown by the third column indicat- 
ing the increases made in ten years, while by 
comparing the last column (year 1892) with the 
first the giant strides made in twenty years are 
shown, The fourth column, showing the aggre- 
gates for the last ten years, indicates to some 
extent the vast amount of good which life in- 
surance has accomplished during even that 
short period. Over three billions of dollars 
have been distributed to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries since 1902 faded into history, 
and nearly two and one-half billions have been 
added to the assets held for the protection of 
existing policyholders. 

The table herewith is compiled from the 
Compendium of Official Life Insurance Re- 
ports for 1913, which contains in detail the 
figures of all legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies of the United States.* 

. Compr ndium of Official Life Insurance Reports, 


published by The Spectator Company, 135 William 


street, New York. 160 pages, leather bound; price, $2. 














| 
| Increase in Totals for 

1912 1902 } 10 Years. 10 Years. 1892 
| (1903-1912) _ (1903-1912) 

é Sate hen LESSEE, LOPS SAR Re SIP yet het ae oy Ber Acai @ 2 aN, PLE Sala 
Number of companies............ 250 170 oe 56 
Capital stock..... a $51,165,649 $13, 608,270 } $37,557,379 ; 10,305,900 

INCOME. 
DIGW TTOMMUIMG.§6c se be nc ceo ee 83,553,186 76,284,309 7,268,877 688,642,204 33,908,819 
Renewal premiums..............4 582,770,578 320,197,969 | 262,572,609 1,453,465,463 148,027,128 
Received for annuities............ 6,690,365 10,464,319 | -3,773,954 67,397, 461 2,591,236 

Total premium income.......... 673,014,129 | 406,946,597 | 266,067,532 | 5,209,505,128 148,526,183 
Dividends, interest, etc......... 188,291,289 76,274,632 | 112,016,657 | rf 229,744,580 38,186,947 


10,118,894 
21,967,405 


Received tor rents........ eae Fp 
A OLNOE FEREIDES. 60c a 3 EO 


Total int. and other income 220 10,377, 588 


9,572,870 | 
11,733,606 | 


97, 581, 108 | 
504,527, 705 


546,024 | 103,348,152 
10,233,799 138,329,970 


zy 471, 422,702 


3,912,334 
994,062 


~ 122, 796, 480 vr 3, 093,3: 343 3 








~ 388,864,012 | 6,680,927,830 


TOCA FGCOME ii. 6 oe Ps ~~ 893,391 717° 297, 619, 526 
EXPENDITURES. 

Paid for death losses. Ra 205,154,837 118,400,319 86,754,518 1,588,794,01L0 63,874,110 
Paid for matured endowments... 55,712,220 22,419,860 33,292,360 339,149,979 7,953,342 
Annuities paid. os 7,767,337 4,868,841 2,898,496 67,389,974 2,110,350 
Paid for surrendered, ‘lapsed and 

purchased policies.... ‘ 87,388,216 27,333,937 60,054,279 574,619,515 15,916,300 
Dividends to policyholders 92,795,105 26,860,764 | 65,934,341 497,320,246 14,652,778 

Total payments to policyh’rs 4 18,817,715 199, 883,7% 21) 248 933,994 3, 066, 866, 835 ) 104,506,880 
Dividends to stockholders......... 2,105,534 861,808 | 1,243,726 13,273,797 675,581 
Commissions, salaries and trav- 

eling expenses of agents. 102,114,335 77,924,243 24,190,092 $41,298,786 31,539,667 


Medical fees, salaries and other 
charges of employees..... : 
All other expenditures... .. a 


30,002,359 
46,119,163 


180,341,391 
629, 159,106 
264,232,611 


Total expenses, management 


Total expenditures...... x 
Excess of income over expenses 
ASSETS. 


16,536,598 
26,759,902 | 


122, 082, 551 58,258,840 


321 966, 272 
182,561,433 


6,649,782 
13,000,000 


215,877,611 
348, 093,599 


13,465,751 
19, 359, 261 


1,418, 543,793 51,845,030 


307,192,834 4, 485, 410,628. 
$1,671,178 2,195,517 ,202 


iT 56, 351 910 
71,267,616 





Real estate owned........ 176,248,405 170,152,287 6,096,118 96,578,137 
Real estate mortgages..... 1,485,103,814 573,262,009 } 911,841,805 351,204,969 
Bonds owned............ 1,859,523,581 872,087,030 | 987,436,551 *4,385,545 
Stocks owned. 95,906,396 131,751,255 ~35,844,859 *340,795,758 
Collateral loans. . 18,704,471 61,000,012 -42,295,541 37,343,933 
Premium notes and loans. 587,704,733 127,927,668 | 459,777,065 22,170,066 
Cash in office and banks. 67,041,884 95,783,955 | —28,742,071 40,258,663 
Net def'd and unp’d pre miums. 58,290,809 38,904,365 | 19,386,444 : 18,186,478 
All other assets..... 60,768,428 20,954,270 — 39,814,158 8,386,582 

Total admitted assets..... 4,409, 292,5 521 2,091,822,851 2, 317, 469, 670 919, 310,131 

Items not admitted. 26,651,316 12,837,174 13,814,142 9,150,693 

LIABILITIES. 
Reserve. . ; F 3,667 ,581,229 1,737 ,980,922 1,929,600,307 789,188,196 
Losses and ‘claims. not paid ‘ 19,067,952 12,010,342 | 7,057,610 5,600,262 
Claims resisted. . 2,022,596 740,835 | 1,281,761 338,863 
Dividends unpaid. . St dee (is 103,599,415 ° 8,512,429 100,086,986 | 1, 782,697 
All other liabilities St LR Rp «87,554, $23 43,892,333 43,661,990 | 5,766,438 
: bhai tabi PPB ERTS OE TY mt ser: 
Total Mabilities......5...:...... 3, 3,879, 825, 515 5 | 1,798,136,861 2,08 081, 688, 6! 54 | 802, 676, 456 


Surplus to policyholders........ 529,467,006 


PoLicy ACCOUNT. 


293,685,990 | 


235,781,016 116,633,675 





New business actually paid for...| 2,240,434,665 1,564,091,686 | 676,342,979 | 16,691,079,043 818,766,247 
Whole life policies in force... .. 10, 163,447,058 5,708,020,831 4,455,426,227 3,055,259,534 
Endowment policies in force 3,260,245,355 | 2,190,960,02) 1,069,285,326 | 980,546,237 
All other policies in force........a] 2,132,208,758 799,607,052 1,332, 601,706 278,391,843 

Total insurance in force. ..|15,555,901,171 | 8,698,587,912 | 6,857,31 3, 2 59 aka j 4,314,197,614 
Industrial business written........ 842,041,252 611,979,938 | 230,061,314 6,824, 190,004 276,893,923 


Industrial insurance in force.. 3,708,892,514 








1,806,804,473 | 1,902,088,041 


583,533,745 





a Where the various items of a few companies’ statements have not been classified ‘the total assounte have ‘bee n 


included in these aggregates. 


* For 1892 these figures represent United States bonds and other bonds and stocks. 
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ROMANCE OF THE ROAD 


The Solicitor Whose Brain Controls the 
Body Gets the Applications 





TREMBLERS SHOULD NOT LET LEGS RUN 


A Blind and Maimed Lead Miner and a Bold 
Highwayman Cited as Inspirations for Neces- 
sary Courage in Life’s Undertaking— 
Tenth Instalment 


UNpER Fire ON THE ROoap 


“Death comes with a crawl, or comes with a 
pounce, 

And whether he’s slow or spry, 

It isn’t the fact that you’re dead that counts, 

3ut only how did you die?” 
—Edmund Vance Cooke. 

N. C. Hanks isn’t a life insurance solicitor, 
but if he should turn his powers in that di- 
rection there is a hefty reward awaiting him. 
This is a hint. If Mr, Hanks will put himself 
into communication with a big general agent 
he will be surprised at the final outcome. 
Elijah’s cast-off official robe isn’t sideswiped 
by my typewriter, but prophecy as to Mr. 
Hank’s ultimate great success as a life insur- 
ance agent, if he should care to accept the hint, 
isn’t prophecy at all—it’s a dead sure shot. 

N. C, Hanks was a lead miner. One day a 
box of dynamite caps exploded and he lost 
both eyes as well as both his hands. He was 
young and engaged to marry. From his bed 
in the hospital he sent for his sweetheart and 
released her. In passing, it can be remarked 
that she took her release. 

While in that bed in the hospital young 
Hanks had read to him Mr, Cooke’s noble 
poem, the half of the last stanza of which is 
quoted above. But it is to be doubted if that 
valorous heart: needed such an external prop. 
The poem became a great favorite with Mr. 
llanks; doubtless it reflected in words the 
spirit that was in his own breast. 

The lecturer and teacher, Byron King, heard 

N. C, Hanks, and of his determined and 
even aggressive bearing under misfortunes 
and sufferings that would break the spirit of 
most men. So Mr. King took the hulk of a 
man in hand and gave him lessons in various 
subjects, including Shakespeare’s plays and 
the art of declamation. 

Off with your hat! N. C, Hanks, armless 
and sightless, indefatigable follower of his 
dark road of adventure, has for some years 
been earning a living as a lecturer and inter- 
preter of Shakespeare! Do you wonder that I 
suggest that Mr. Hanks take up the profession 
of life insurance solicitation ? 

Life is a sharpshooter. Some of us get it 
through the neck and some are let. off for the 
time with the slightest of flesh wounds; but 
we all get it one place or another—and in the 
end we all get it through the vitals. 

The followers of the road, those that have 
stayed with it, climbed with it its fair heights, 
dropped with it into the black valleys, and 
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struggled along it through morasses, sloughs 
and quicksands, are pretty sure, whether they 
know it or not, to have taken unto them- 
selves the qualities of endurance and courage. 
But to all of us the tale of N. C. Hanks comes 
aS an inspiring example of how noble is the 
best of our breed of human animals. We need 
not look down the ages and hunt up some 
great conqueror or emperor; we need not go 
further than the expounder of Shakespeare 
and illustrator in person of another line of Mr. 
Cooke’s poem: 
“And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that 
counts, 
But only how did you take it?” 


BRAVERY ON THE Roap A NECESSITY 

A highway- 
man would be a very poor highwayman if he 
lacked courage. Think of a train robber who 
lacked! Now, you may say that in a highway- 
man courage is not the noble thing that it is 
in a Washington, planning against a mighty 
king, in a cold hut at Valley Forge without 
food for his soldiers nor anything to stay his 
own hunger. But, after all, courage is neces- 
sary to the man who would dare even the 
illegitimate road. Nor is courage any less 
important for the man who says, never so 
pleasantly, “Stand and deliver, for peradven- 
ture afterwards you and your wife and children 
shall suffer.” That sort of a message is never 
delivered with any kind of effect unless behind 
the rate book is a brave and resolute heart. 
So we should all take example by the free- 


A solicitor must have courage. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


hooters of the road and not show the white 
feather, no matter if we are, it may be, shak- 
ing inwardly and the caravan we virtuously 
hold up outnumbers us ten to one. 


To Suow Courace is to Have Ir 

Those who have been in battle will tell you 
that it is frequently the tremblers that storm 
the fortress and take the battle flags. Said one 
who was counted among the bravest of war- 
riors, “If my legs only knew how affrighted 
Il was they would run away.” But, you see, 
the mechanism of the legs is worked by the 
brain, and the brain of this trembler wouldn’t 
let his legs run. 

It is the solicitor whose brain will not let 
his legs run that yanks in the applications. 
No matter how much the legs want to take 
him past the office of the difficult prospect, no 
matter how the legs object to pass into the 
elevator, no matter how shaky the legs feel 
as they hesitate at the office door, the brain 
takes matters in hand and wins the day. The 
fact that the heart throbs and the legs shake 
doesn’t make a man really timid, He is never 
a coward as long as he keeps himself in sub- 
jection and makes his body do what his brain 
wills. 

Anyone can prove to himself that an out- 
ward simulation of an inward feeling brings, 
in turn, that very feeling. If you doubt this, 
turn up the corners of your mouth into a smile 
and wrinkle your cheeks; in about thirty sec- 
onds you will begin to chuckle internally. And 
if you want to feel nice and vicious, just scowl 
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your worst and grind your teeth savagely to- 
gether. A fellow by taking a little trouble can 
put himself into a really murderous frame of 
mind. 


A Sure Recerpr FoR COURAGE 


If a solicitor will push himself on into the 
office that he would prefer to pass by, and as 
calmly as he can approach the man that he 
prefers not to approach, he will find that the 
unpleasant quivering sensation just above the 
belt will pass away, and he will be astonished 
to discover that within the next five minutes 
he is as cool as if he were the other and the 
other were the agent. It is a certain cure for 
nervousness to pay no more attention to 
nerves than if you didn’t own those incon- 
venient things, 

It was a very wise man who said, “For they 
conquer who believe they can.” And another 
wise man said, “A decent boldness ever meets 
with friends.” 

Now these mottoes anyone can take unto 
himself and exemplify in his own individual 
case, You don’t have to be a Washington or 
an N. C, Hanks. You only have to use the 
God-given brain that is given to all of us. 
That strange thing called will can effect 
miracles. If the solicitor steps confidently into 
an office, and quietly and with dignity offers 
his card and asks for an interview, there is no 
way known to man whereby the condition of 
that place just above the belt or the trembling 
of legs can be tested. If the voice trembles, 
that is nothing; plenty of men have naturally 


RECOGNIZE GOOD WORK BY SOLICITORS BY PRESENTING THEM WITH 


THE ROMANCE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
By WILLIAM J. GRAHAM, F. A. S. 


The articles making up this work attracted a great deal of attention while appearing in serial form in a Chicago mag- 
azine, and elicited much commendation from competent authorities. 

The Romance of Life Insurance shows the benefits offered by modern life insurance to the public at large, and narrates 
in an attractive and fascinating manner the progress and development of the business. 

In bound form it will be found valuable to agents from an instructive standpoint, not only for the information it im- 
parts concerning the business but also for the hints it gives concerning the advantages and benefits of life insurance to the 


general public. 


The author is a well-known executive officer and actuary and has handled the topic in a clear, concise, masterly and 


dignified manner. 
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a quivering voice. For the soliciting novice 
this should be an encouraging thought. Un- 
less he runs away, or does some equally un- 
necessary thing, there is no way that anyone 
will know that every fiber of his make-up 
doesn’t match with his controlling brain. 

The road is a wonderful one. Those who 
almost faint at the first rough scramble and 
yield not, digging their toes in the harder be- 
cause of the difficulties, soon find that it takes 
a pretty steep place to make them lose their 
acquired wind. And those others that see 
ahead fearful shapes in the dark bushes learn 
that the forms they feared were only friends 
in disguise; and those who, in the first fight 
with the enemy, stand their ground valorously, 
come in time to wonder whether there are 
any enemies whatever. When it has become 
familiar, the road is a friendly road, leading 
mainly to pleasant places; or if there are diffi- 
culties they are quickly passed; and all too 
soon the tramper of the trail, that he has 
learned to love so well, sees in the distance 
that for him it is coming to an end all too 
soon. 


ARE MEDICAL EXAMINAIONS ES- 
SENTIAL IN LIFE INSURANCE? 


By William Alexander, Secretary the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the U. 8S. 


It has often been said that if all the people 
who pass along the street in front of the office 
of a life insurance company should be insured, 
the death rate would be lower than among the 
policyholders who have been subjected to a rigid 
examination and have been pronounced satisfac- 
tory risks by the physicians representing the 
company. 

This is probably true, for the majority of those 
who hurry along the street are vigorous and 
young; few invalids and no bedridden people are 
among them. 

Sometimes action which is eminently conser- 
vative and safe startles the public by its 
novelty, and is at once characterized as radical 
and dangerous. 

Such misapprehension is common when the 
action taken is contrary to some custom with 
which the people have long been familiar. 

The offer of life insurance without medical ex- 
amination is an instance of this. 

To most Americans the idea of granting insur- 
ance without medical examination will seem 
reckless. For generations they have been led 
to believe that the safety of the whole life in- 
surance fabric has depended on the protection 
resulting from medical selection. 

And yet it can be readily demonstrated that, 
subject to certain reasonable conditions, the life 
insurance business can be conducted as safely 
without medical examinations as with them, for 
the following reasons: 


THE AVERAGE DURATION OF LIFE 


All life insurance is based on the law of mor- 
tality, which is simply the law of average as ap- 
plied to the duration of human life. 

Life insurance charges are based on an ex- 
pected death rate indicated by a reliable table of 


mortality, and if all the people of the United 


States should be compelled to insure, medical 
examinations would obviously be superfluous. 
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voluntarily. In either case the law of mortality 
would work with precision. 

But the companies cannot force people to in- 
sure. They can only insure those who apply, and 
if they offered to insure without examination all 
those who saw fit to apply, most of the healthy 
people would stay away, and the invalids, in- 
cluding those with one foot in the grave, would 
flock to them. The result would be what is 
called ‘‘adverse selection;’”’ and the death rate, 
instead of corresponding with the mortality 
table, would be excessive. 

From all this it will be seen that the medi- 
cal examination is simply a makeshift, to 
counteract by medical selection the adverse 
selection which would result if undesirable risks 
should be invited to come unchecked under the 
protection of the companies. 


GROUP INSURANCE WITHOUT BEX- 
AMINATION 

But the company with which I am identified, 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, issues no insurance on the lives 
of separate individuals except subject to an ex- 
amination. The only insurance written without 
examination by the Equitable is what is known 
as “group insurance.’’ And whatever difference 
of opinion there may be as to the safety of in- 
suring individuals withc it examination, no in- 
telligent person cognizant of all the facts need 
question the safety or expediency of issuing 
group irsurance without examination if proper 
precautions are taken; for the business can be 
protected by safeguards, which, although of an 
altogether different character, are quite as ef- 
ficient as the protection furnished by the medi- 
cal examinations with which our people are so 
familiar. 

This branch of the insurance business enables 
a corporation or business house having a large 
body of employees to give each one of them the 
protection furnished by a moderate amount of 
insurance, in addition to the salary paid for 
services rendered. 

The essential aim of the plan is to give this 
protection to all the employees of the organiza- 
tion. At times the blanket policy covering the 
whole transaction is drawn to include officers or 
partners, as well as those occupying subordinate 
positions, but this is not essential 


EXAMINATIONS WOULD WEFEAT OBJECT 

If in such a case a rigid medical examination 
should be required, and if only those _ pro- 
nounced absolutely first-class risks should be 
accepted, the object aimed at would be defeated. 
But, happily, in such a cese examinations can 
be dispensed with. In the first place, the com- 
pany will not consider a transaction of this kind 
unless the employees are sufficient in number to 
permit the law of average to work smoothly. In 
the second place, no corporation or business firm 
employing a large number of workers could 
carry on their affairs successfully if the mass of 
their employees were not in fit condition to do 
their work. In fact, vacancies are, as a rule, 
filled by selecting those who are young, vigor- 
ous, healthy and efficient. 

Thus every large group, consisting in the be- 
ginning chiefly of those who are young and 
vigorous, does not remain a fixed group, consist- 
ing of the same individuals who are constantly 
growing older, but of an active group constantly 
changing. In every such group there will, of 
course, be many who will die while in the ser- 
vice of the organization; afew old and faithful 
employees will be retained permanently as a 
reward for faithful service, a few of those who 
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are young and vigorous may drop out; but the 
vast majority of such employees will be better 
risks than those who come one by one to the in- 
surance companies for individual protection. 

There is no adverse selection. An individual 
insured in any particular group has not applied 
for insurance because he fears death, but is au- 
tomatically included as one of a large group, 
every member of which is necessarily included. 

Care in transacting business of this kind must 
be exercised by the company, but the chief care 
must be in selecting the group as distinguished 
from the health of this or that individual in the 
group. 

Other things being equal, a large group is bet- 
ter than one that is small. 

The character and responsibility of the cor- 
poration or firm to whom the insurance is issued 
must be carefully scrutinized. 

The character of the work done by the e. 
ployees must neither be dangerous nor unwhole- 
some, and the place where they work must be 
healthy and safe. 


NUMBER OF INVESTIGATIONS REDUCED 


Every carefully managed company in selecting 
individual risks finds it expedient to do a great 
deal of work that takes time and costs money. 
In addition to the medical examination each case 
must be inspected, to determine whether the 
applicant is financially responsible; whether his 
environment is healthful or not, and whether his 
habits of life are regular or otherwise. In the 
case of one thousand individual applicants there 
must be one thousand investigations. But sup- 
pose a manufacturing corporation, or a depart- 
ment store, or a large business firm, should ap- 
ply for insurance on the lives of a group con- 
sisting of one thousand employees. Then the 
company will be able to make a far more thor- 
ough and minute investigation of the group than 
it could make in each one of a thousand applica- 
tions from that number of individuals scattered 
in all directions; for instead of one thousand in- 
vestigations, a single investigation would suffice. 

When an indfvidual applies to a company for 
insurance, the insurance must be granted unless 
there are good business reasons for declining 
the application. 

In group insurance, on the other hand, the 
company can pick and choose. It need not con- 
sider any group that does not obviously come up 
to its standard. 

This branch of the insurance business has been 
conducted by the Equitable for several years. 
Many group policies have been issued, and thus 
far the experience has been exceptionally favor- 
able. As time goes on, and as this branch of the 
business increases, and as statistics for longer 
periods are gathered, it is believed that the so- 
ciety’s group insurance will be proved to be its 
safest and best business, provided the same care 
and discrimination are exercised in the selection 
of the groups accepted hereafter that have been 
exercised thus far. 


WHEN A MAN REALIZES 


It’s one of the most important moments in a 
man’s life when he realizes—suddenly, perhaps— 
that he’s as good as the next man. I know that 
you will not misunderstand me when I say that. 
Eveybody detests a conceited man, or one who is 
overly impressed with the idea of his own im- 
portance and ability, but, by the same token, 
it’s almost, if not quite, as great a mistake for 
a fellow to underestimate his own ability. 
Modesty is an excellent quality—a most admir- 
able one—but a man may be so modest and so 
skeptical as to his own powers and ability that 
he fails utterly to accomplish what he should in 
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his journey through this worid. You’re as good 
as the next man in the sense that no man may 
forbid you the right to choose your vocation, to 
labor as hard as you please in that vocation, to 
develop your intellect as far as you like, to aim 
as high as you please, and to enjoy the fruits 
of your toil. In these wonderfully important 
particulars you’re the equal of any man. Pos- 
sibly you may not consider yourself as ‘‘good’’ 
in a moral sense as some others whom you may 
know, but your right to recognition as an indi- 
vidual, your right to that glorious possession- 
opportunity—is as great as any man’s. If you 
keep yourself physically and morally clean, and 
if you’re trying to make the best out of your God- 
given powers, you're not to be looked down upon 
by anybody. 

As I remarked in one of my paper talks with 
you, it’s splendid to know that you dominate 
yourself and can, in a large measure, direct your 
own energies and make of yourself what you 
will. It’s splendid to be alive and to do as you 
please with every new day as it comes along. 
It’s great, my brother life insurance man, to be 
occupied in a vocation which is as clean and 
helpful and elevating as ours, and it’s a wonder- 
fully inspiring moment in our lives when we 
realize that all these things are true. Such a con- 
sciousness never comes to many men. Has it 
ever come to you? Are you inclined to under- 
rate your individual ability and your individual 
opportunity? 

You hear of men who are doing great things in 
our calling. How does it affect you when such 
stories come to your ears? Do you promptly 
take the position that such feats are beyond 
you, or are you wise enough to take the only 
right course and say to yourself, ‘‘That fellow’s 
opportunity is no better than mine; he has no 
better brains than I and, if I avail myself of my 
opportunity and use my brains, I can do just as 
great things as he has done.’’ What wonderful 
results have been accomplished in this world, 
my friends, by men who made such a little 
speech as that to themselves! 

You cannot become conscious of the fact that 


you're a better man than you thought you were 
without being wonderfully stimulated thereby. 
You’re immediately affected for good, your am- 
bition awakes, and, when a legitimate ‘‘ambi- 
tion’”’ is aroused, there follow increased effort, 
increased results, increased rewards. I tell you, 
friend, you’re just as good a man as Jones or 
Brown or Robinson. Don’t permit yourself to 
think otherwise; don't let anyone else persuade 
you to think otherwise. Quit being satisfied to 
fill a little place in your calling. Expend the 
same effort and make the same sacrifices that 
Jones and Brown and Robinson do, and you'll 
find yourself in their class—where you belong! 
-Robert J. Mix. 


WILL BRINGS OUT IMPORTANT 
FACTORS 


The will of the late A. D. Brown of St. Louis 
brought out two important factors relating to 
life insurance. 

He made his daughters and a daughter-in-law 
beneficiaries under life insurance policies, pro- 
viding for an income during their entire lives of 
$125 a month each, from five insurance policies 
on his life. 

He also advised his executors to sell all of his 
stock in the Hamilton-Brown Shoe Company, if 
possible, within the next fifteen years. 

By the first provision he assured his daughters 
of a modest income for life, irrespective of what 
they might inherit from his estate. 

The second provision emphasizes the import- 
ance of a corporation having on hand a sufficient 
amount of money to purchase a deceased part- 
ner’s interest, a condition that is now provided 
for by corporation insurance. 

Lifemen! Here we have a concrete case of the 
workings of two features of the life insurance 
business that proves conclusively that it is bet- 
ter adapted to men of means for the making of 
absolute protection to the family and for offset- 
ting the chance of interference with business in 
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the case of the death of a partner than any 
scheme ever devised by the brain of man. 

Though a rich man, Mr. Brown took the pre- 
caution to buy insurance policies that would be 
certain to afford income enough to his daughters 
for a decent living no matter what might hap- 
pen to his estate. His example should enable 
lifemen to put up a strong plea in favor of 
monthly income insurance. 

In the matter of business insurance we see in 
Mr. Brown’s death a powerful warning to cor- 
porations and partnership concerns to keep lives 
of members insured heavily enough to prevent 
disorganization by forced sale of a deceased part- 
ner’s interest. Suppose Mr. Brown’s stock had 
been ordered sold immediately regardless of 
price? We can better imagine the effect than 
state it in cold type.—International Lifeman. 


MR. PROSPECT BACK FROM HIS 
VACATION 

An Oriental proverb has it that the nightingale 
shut up in a golden cage cried out, ‘‘My home! 
my home!’’ August over, thousands who have 
been shut up in the golden cages of the summer 
resorts are returning with a new sense of appre- 
ciation of home and all that goes with it. The 
money spent for the summer vacation has ample 
justification in this alone; it arouses a new en- 
thusiasm for the home. As a contemporary puts 
it, ‘‘A bit of a room with a bed that feels like a 
map of the Rocky Mountains is often worth $4 
a day as an educational experience.’’ 

And mingled with this new appreciation of the 
home is a deep impression which the summer 
outing has served to accentuate of the utter de- 
pendence of wife and children. The head of the 
family sees it; his good wife sees it. There is 
a better understanding of their relation one to 
the other. 

Get the point, Mr. Agent? Success in selling 
life insurance depends largely upon finding your 
man in the right frame of mind.—-Fidelity Bul- 
letin. 
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U. 5. GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Statistical Account of Compensation for Federal Workers 
in Hazardous Employment 


COVERS PERIOD FROM 1908-1911 


Law Includes Approximately 100,000 Persons, or About One-fourth of the 
Total Number of Employees—Number of Accidents Increasing 


By Frepertick L. HorrMan 


The first United States act providing compensation for a limited 
group of Government employees came into effect August 1, 1g08, includ- 
ing workmen employed in manufacturing establishments, arsenals, navy 
yards, river and harbor work, fortifications, reclamations of arid land 
and hazardous employments on the Isthmus of Panama. ‘the act was 
subsequently extended to all employees of the Isthmian’ Canal Com- 
mission, and also to the Bureau of Mines, the Lighthouse Service and 
the Forest Service. The law includes approximately not quite 100,0cO 
persons in the employ of the United States, or about one-fourth of the 
total. Previous to the act of 1908 the law provided for compensation 
to injured railway mail clerks and employees in the life-saving service, 
much in conformity to the same principles which underlie more recent 
workmen’s compensation legislation. 

The exact number of employees covered by the act, and according 
to the different groups of employments, is, unfortunately, not accurately 
known. A full report upon the operations of the act of 1908, and as 
amended by the act of 1911, has recently been published by the Bureau 
brief introduction by the acting commissioner, 

The total number of accidents reported in all 


of Labor, with a 
G. W. W. Hanger. 
departments during the first fiscal year (eleven months) was 4887, 
which during the second year increased to 6987, and to 9159 in the third 
year. It requires to be taken into account that, under a ruling of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, all accidents have to be reported 
if resulting in at least one day’s incapacity, irrespective of the fact 
whether the employee is, under the law, entitled to compensation or not. 
Of the total of 21,033 accidents reported, 670, or 3.19 per cent, were 
fatalities occurring, respectively, 233 during 1908-09, 231 during 1909-10 
and 206 during 1910-11. 

The total amount paid out as compensation during the three years 
was $959,616.32, the payments for the first year (eleven months) having 
been approximately $243,000, during the second year $336,000, and 
during the third year $380,000. 

CASES 


Amount Paip For FATAL 


The amount paid for fatal cases was approximately eighteen per cent 
of the total, the average payments for fatal cases having been $704 
for the first year, $633 for the second, and $596 for the third. It is 
obvious that these payments are far indeed from representing a reason- 
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able or even moderately sufficient pecuniary compensation to the de- 


The 
average amounts paid on account of non-fatal accidents were $121 for 


pendent survivors of workmen injured in the Government service. 


the first year, $113 for the second, and $114 for the third. 

‘the report of the Bureau of Labor includes an extended historical 
survey of the law of 1908 and the amending acts passed subsequently 
thereto, together with an analysis, methods of procedure, interpretation 
of the law, and, finally, a statement of the classes of persons covered 
and the various departments and branches of the service, as well as the 
excluded services and employments. The account warrants decidedly 
unfavorable conclusions regarding the plan and scope of present-day 
methods of compensation for injured employees in the Federal service, 
and it is therefore to be hoped that the pending so-called Kern bill will 
be enacted, which materially improves the situation and includes com- 
pensation for industrial diseases, with continued annuities to dependent 
survivors for the complete duration of dependency, or in the case of 
widows for the remainder of life. 

The inadequacy of the Federal workmen’s compensation act of 1908 
is furthermore emphasized in the recently-published Digest of Opinions 
of the solicitor of the Department of Commerce and Labor, which is a 
contribution of notable value to the literature of workmen’s compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents and occupational diseases. 

It is a matter of regret that information should not be available as 
regards the exact number of employees covered by the operation of 
the act, so that the required rates could have been calculated for both 
fatal and non-fatal injuries. The following table, however, is of some 
interest, as emphasizing the branches of the service in which fatal 
accidents have been numerically of greatest frequency during the period 
covered by the report: 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FATAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED IN SPECI- 
FIED DEPARTMENTS AND BRANCHES OF SERVICE FORTHE 
FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1909*, 1910 AND 1911. 

* 11 months only. 
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CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
For a variety of reasons claims are occasionally disallowed by the 
solicitor of the Department of Commerce and Labor, of which, as 
previously pointed out, a report has been published which materially 
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facilitates a study of the operation of the act. The following ab- 
breviated table for the fiscal year ending with 1911 exhibits the reasons 
for disallowance of claims for compensation, including 216 such claims, 
of which eighty-seven were disallowed on the ground of insufficient 
evidence, thirty-two on the ground of negligence or misconduct, twenty- 
eight on account of the fact that they were occupations not covered by 
the act, and twenty-six because the accidents did not occur in the course 
of employment: 

REASONS FOR DISALLOWANCE OF CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION FOR 


FATAL AND NON-FATAL ACCIDENTS DURING YEAR ENDED 
JUNE 11, 1911. 


NUMBER OF CLAIMS DISALLOWED. 





Isthmian } All Other | 

Canal | Departments, | | 
Commis- Services, and | Total. | Grand 
sion. | Establishments. | Total. 

| | | | perch 

Fatal. | Non- | Fatal. | Non- | Fatal. | Non- | 

fatal. | fatal. | fatal 

Occupations not covered | | | 
by the act et 3 6 | 19 6 22 28 
Insufficient evidence... 2] 64 | on 21 2 85 87 
Parents not dependent 5 | ee 1 | i 6 4 6 

Accident not in course of | | | 
employment. 3 | 15 1 | 7] 4 | 22 26 
Disability not over 15 days con OS eee 18 | 18 
Negligence or misconduct 5 23 oat a 4 5 27 | 32 
tO epee ayant coe @ 6 3 | 9 | 4 | 15 | 19 

} 
cS) ee ene cae 16} 119 11 | 70 | 27 | 189 | 216 
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The next table exhibits the total amount paid as compensation on 
account of accidents in the different branches of the service, but only 
with reference to employees covered by the act of May 30, 1908, and 
not with reference to Federal employees covered by other laws: 
AMOUNT AND PER CENT OF COMPENSATION PAID IN SPECIFIED DE 


PARTMENTS AND BRANCHES OF SERVICE FOR THE YEARS 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1909*, ‘1910 AND 1911. *11 months only. 





AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION PAID. 

















1908—09*, | 1909-10. 1910-11. | Total. Per 
| | Cent. 
3 $ $ $ 

Isthmian Canal Commission. . . | 100,401 | 156,340 170,252 426,993 44.5 
Navy Department... . a 78,318 92,098 109,389 279,805 29.2 
Engineer Department (W ar)...| 24,498 37,919 40,949 103,366 10.8 
Arsenals.... * cal 8,754 | 11,982 14,290 35,026 3.6 
Reclamation Service. . . tale 19,990 | 27,933 26,706 74,629 7.8 
All other...... ie ele ‘ 10,976 10,077 18,745 39,798 4.1 
TOD. 6-454 .| 242,937 336,349 380,331 959,617 | 100.0 





In this connection it is pointed out in the report that: 


“The average cost per case is subject to great fluctuation in different 
departments, due to the differences in the wage scale as well as in 
the gravity of injury and duration of disability. In fatal accidents the 
average compensation on the Isthmian Canal was $640.74 in the eleven 
months of 1908-9; it was $537.71 in 1910 and $515.31 in 1911; in the 
War Department it was $648.71 in the eleven months of 1908-9; it was 
$682.40 in 1910 and $567.93 in 1911; in the Navy Department it was 
$850.63 in the eleven months of 1908-9; it was $616.75 in 1910 and 
$827.88 in 1911; and in the Reclamation Service it was $1,051.56 in 
1908-9; it was $1,043.71 in 1910 and $1,073.65 in 1911.” 

The total compensation paid to employees of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, under acts other than that of May 30, 1908, amounted to 
$0479 during the year 1909 (February 25 to June 30), $26,041 during 
the year 1909-10, and $46,237 during the vear I9I0-II. 

With particular reference to compensation in the Lifesaving Service, 
it was pointed out in the report that fifty-six accidents occurred during 
the eleven months of 1908-9, of which two cases were fatal, but oc- 
curring to temporary employees, no compensation was paid. In forty- 
three cases compensation was paid to the total amount of $3150. 
During the second year of the operation of the act there were eighty- 
seven non-fatal injuries, requiring compensation to the amount of $9980, 
and one death, on account of which $2000 was paid to the beneficiaries, 
In the third year there were 102 non-fatal accidents, and the compensa- 
tion on account thereof amounted to $10,421, and also one death, which 
required the payment of $1560. 
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With particular reference to the railway mail service it is said that: 

“In 1908-9, $11,000 was paid representatives of deceased clerks and 
$61,120.59 to clerks acting in place of injured employees. The cor- 
responding amounts for 1909-10 are $24,000 and $75,222.17, and for 
1910-11, $25,000 and $65,045.90, respectively. The marked increase in 
payments on account of death in 1909-10, as compared with 1908-9, is 
due to the increase in the number of fatalities, while for the next year 
there was an increase in payments from $1000 per case of death to 
$20co. The amount paid in 1911 includes three cases adjudicated in that 
year but coming under the provision of law allowing but $1000 in case 
of death.” 

An interesting table is included exhibiting the number and per cent 
of persons injured receiving specified amounts of wages per annum, 
according to departments and branches of the Federal service. I give 
below the details for the fiscal year 1910-11 as a pertinent illustration 
of the true importance of compensation for non-fatal injuries, with 
special reference to employees receiving less than $600 per annum: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PERSONS INJURED RECEIVING EACH 
CLASSIFIED YEARLY RATE OF PAY, BY DEPARTMENTS AND 
BRANCHES OF SERVICE, FOR THE FISCAL VEAR 1910-11. 




















Isthmian | 
_ Canal | Navy War 
Vearty RATE or PAYMENT. Commission. | Department. Department. 
| 
No. | % No. | % No. | % 
| | | | 
rN Sr ae Aor ei eee AA 1,564 | 29.09 | 55 | 3.45 104 | 11.65 
$400 and under $500............. 1,287 |.23,.04 | 75 4.71 106 | 11.87 
500 and under 600............| 934 | 17.37] 82 | 5.15 | 187 | 20.94 
600 and under 700............] 163] 3.03 | 242] 15.19 149 | 16.69 
700 ana wader BO. ....5. 65.0004 Oo dig ae 349 | 21.91 118 13.21 
800 and under 900............| 23 448 | 131 | 8.22 56 | 6.27 
900 and under 1,000............ | 48 | .89 | 121 | 7.60 71 7.95 
1,000 and under 1,100............! 8 | 15}; 148] 9.29 52 5.82 
1,100 and under 1,200.......... : 97 | 1.80 258 16.20 16 1.79 
1,200 and under 1,300.......... ; 41 | .76 | 73 | 4.58 12 1.34 
1,300 and under 1,400............ rs ae ae 35 |. 2,20 6 .67 
1,400 and under 1,500............ 151 2.81 | 16 | 1.00 3 .22 
1,ou0 ana under 1,600............0.6.% 126 2.34 | 2 | 13 8 .90 
1,600 and under 1,700............ | 419 7.79 , a >: 1 11 
1,700 and under 1,800............ | 80 1.49 | 1 HEE Lovee Siockes 
1,800 and under 1,900............ | te 2.08 1 RO a labia 
1,900 and under 2,000............ 15 | “| VAL Saeed ieee UGE rege 0] | Negi 
2,000 and under 2,500.......%.... ivy} - 68 1 1 et Ea) Sane 
WO BU OGL 66.5. 55- 506s due ders wpa’ (RM, cht» eae Fie wen 2 RO! 
Be PHOTOES 5 oi a 3k He eae ee 3 .06 | 1 .06 3 . 34 
wotel...:;.. 5,376 100.0 00 |e 593 100.00 893 |100.00 





























All Other 
Post Departments, 
Office Services Total. 
YEARLY RATE OF PAYMENT. Department. and Estab- 
lishments. 
No % No. % No % 
Under $400...... nha tebee ateetate 1 .14 14 2.44 1.7 8. 

$400 and under $500. Pecado ataalere Ry eon a 32 5.58 1'500 16.38 
gue. ann tinder G600.-... 006.654. 1 .14 23 4.01 1,227 | 13.40 
600 and under 700............ | 20 2.76 84 14.66 658 7.18 
700 end under S800,..........- | 17 2.35 124 | 21.64 668 7.29 
800 and under 900............ | 47 6.49 59 | 10.30 316 3.45 
900 and under 1,000............ | 55 7.60 68 | 11.87 363 3.96 
1,000 and under 1,100............ 92 | 12.71 45 7.85 345 3.77 
1,100 and: under 1,200) ...6.5065 004 200 | 27.62 14 2.44 585 6.39 
1,200 and under 1,300............ | 137 | 18.92 45 7.85 308 3.36 
1,300 and under 1,400............ 81 | 11.19 7 1.22 133 1.45 
1,400 and under 1,500............ | 14 1.93 1.57 192 2.10 
a, OU Moe Unner TjG00. oo. ccs. | 45 6.22 8 1.40 189 2.06 
1,600 and under 1,700............ | 4 .55 5 .87 431 4.71 
1,700 and under 1,800............ fapcepttou ad Wirt ASE oe 2 .35 83 91 
1,800 and under 1,900............ | 2 .28 | 7 1.22 122 1.33 
1,900 and under 2,000............ I) Fes etese WAP 20d Soe Lins Hisncee sie aig wee 15 .16 
2,000 and under 2,500............ eh ieeadeg! ui egg | 3 152 175 | 1.91 
2:500 and over.. hota» de leb edt eal A pad Bsn 3 .52 76 83 
| SRR a pana. Oapie t 8 1.10 21 3.66 36 .39 
67 casa RR eee am ay | 724 {100.00 573 | 100.00) 9,159 {100.00 














According to this table, 48.74 per cent of the employees injured during 
the fiscal year 1911 and entitled to compensation received less than $600 
in wages per annum. This, of course, includes chiefly employees on 
the Isthmian Canal, where the wages to colored labor are relatively low, 
although the work performed by these men is unusually hazardous, as 
made abundantly clear by the accident records of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, 

There were 119 fatal accidents compensated during the fiscal ‘ear 
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1910-11, of which eighty-one, or 68.1 per cent, were paid for to de- 
pendents of employees receiving less than $600 at the time of death. 


Causes OF ACCIDENTS 

The causes of accidents are given in considerable detail and, as 
nearly as possible, on the basis of standard classification of European 
countries. I give below the returns for the fiscal year 1910-11, which 
particularly emphasize the excessive frequency of accidents caused by 
the collapse, fall, etc., of materials. Accidents on account of railway 
operations accounted for 10.23 per cent, and accidents caused by flying 
bodies, splinters, etc., accounted for 10.70 per cent: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT. OF ACCIDENTS FROM EACH SPECIFIED C a 
REPORTED FOR THE FISC AL YEAR 1910-11. 








CAUSE OF INJURY. | Per 
No. Cent. 
| 
OE ie SPN ee Ree Oe oe eg CP PR ee 24 | . 26 
Power transmission apparatus...............0.0eceeeee ; / 95 | 1.04 
Working machinery: i 
IRE rice ce nese lh on bpile nde te renee hedree eeneiae ey 453 | 4.95 
er EN 5 org wrese wis 5.0404 CACY ON TORRE ARSE Oe ie 103 | 1.12 
Elevators, hoists, cranes, etc. ard tae Cee eee as 363 3.96 
Steam boilers, piping, explosions, OE ea ih ela ia nea aa ry 122 | 1.33 
Explosions of dynamite, powder, etc. J a 74 | 81 
Inflammable, poisonous, hot, corrosive ‘materials, gases, ‘vapors, ‘etc. 256 2.80 
RS CONROE oly Poe ewe) sie eee ha tenn ns cob buere ss Salm 49 .53 
COMMING Tarr. OF... OF TIMECTIRIB, CEOs. 565 aside deere e baie RE pe Beers .-| 1,330 14.52 
Falls from ladders, stairs, scaffolding, etc., or into excavations... . 738 | 8.06 
i ie sain 4 yo. c vine VES HOH oa Ee ES al - 303 | 3.31 
Loading and unloading, lifting, carrying, etc................. me 1,615 | 17.63 
Vehicles (run over by wagons, carts, etc.)................. . 173 1.89 


Railway operation: (fun OVEFr, CCC.) 0. icc ccc cee ccc cence — 937 10.23 





Animale (kicks, bites, etc.) and TIGINE.:. 06. 6 i ce eww co eece ‘mt 80 .87 
Shipping and water tragseportation, ........ 2-06. cc ve tence bades aa 124 1.35 
IVF DEIOG, MUTIROEE, ORO. oo loc eck cs eter iwebemnev chee reeeus | 980 10.70 
ELGUG LOGIE BME GIMIDIE LBTTUMIONNG: 6 i..w oi ov ce sid occ cecwmenes 670 7.32 
Stepping on nails and similar sharp bodies. Rein Sere ae 280 3.06 
CPE CNS 5 o- dise copies pets pele se Sele BO pa Ol8 vs lelecmey Bis ssa Be 348 | 3.80 
COMBE MOE IMDIUUEU: 6 giacearnae lie 2d 6b RE Ree wu ie aed ok we 42 | 46 

Boba soo tn eer eee Eon toe oie caine otal 9,159 100 .00 


RELATION TO CAUSES OF ae RIES 

For a full understanding of the important relation of the causes of 
injuries to claims for compensation and services rendered in the dif- 
ferent departments, the report itself must be referred to, where all the 
required information is given in elaborate detail separately for non- 
fatal and fatal accidents. The table which follows exhibits the duration 
of disability, but on account of the fact that the operations of the act 
do not extend beyond one year the subsequent duration of prolonged 
In the table following, for the year 1gro-11, the 
and separately 


cases is not known. 

duration of disability is shown in considerable detail 

for the Isthmian Canal Commission, and for all other departments, 

services and establishments, as well as for both combined: 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ACCIDENTS REPORTED, BY DURATION 
OF DISABIL ITY, FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1910-11. 





] All Other | 














| Isthmian Departments, 
| _ Canal Services, Total. 
DuRATION OF DISABILITY. | Commission. and Estab- 

| lishments. 

| 

| No W/ No. % | No / 
7 Gave ane WHat. 6. eo cece 2, 674 | 51.11 993 | 26.33 | 3,667 | 40. 73 
Over 7 but not over 15 ‘days. cot Baa? | 21.93 491 13.02 1,638 | 18.19 
Over 15 but not over 21 days... 364 | 6.96 584 | 15.48 | 948 | 10.53 
Oyer 21 but not over 28days...| 267 5.10 472 | 12.51 | 739] 8.21 
Over 28 but not over 35 days...! 208 | 3.98 286 7.58 | 494 | 5.49 
Over 35 but not over 42 days...| 106 2.03 164 | 4.35 270 | 3.00 
Over 42 but not over 49 days... 70 | 1.384 109 | 2.89 179 | 1.99 
Over 49 but not over 56 days... 36 .69 7a | 4.0) 108 | 1.20 
Over 56 but not over 63 days... 29 .55 O21. 2.47 | 1 :| 14:23 
Over 63 but not over 70 days... 25 .48 39 | 1.03 64 | 71 
Over 70 but not over 77 days... 21 40 | 34 .90 55 | .61 
Over 77 but not over 84 days... 6 a 25 66 | 31 . 34 
Over 84 but not over 91 days... 16 | 31 36 | 95 | 52) .58 
Over 91 but not over 119 days. ..| 28 | 54 58; 1.46 | 83 | .92 
Over 119 but not over 147 days...} 12 . 23 48),. 1:22} 60 | . 67 
Over 147 but not over 182 days. . .| 17 32 36 | 95 53 | .59 
Over 182 but not over 365 days... .| 49 | .94 88 | 2.33 137 |. 1.52 
Over 365 but not permanent......| 22 | .42 28 | .74 | 50 | . 56 
MUO os oie os os o's pk ores eras 29 | 55 29 77 58 . 64 
OO ONE bre Sea net Be |, igg:t 2: Ot 101 | 2.68 | 206| 2.29 

GERI 6555 deicg oa aera pate *5,231 |100.00 | 13,772 | 100.00} 9,003 |100.00 
{ 





(a) Not including 145 cases, diate of disability not veiichesll 
(b) Not including 11 cases, duration of disability not reported. 
(c) Not including 156 cases, duration of disability not reported. 
In this connection it seems appropriate to quote the following extract 
frem the reptrt: 
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“First, there is apparent a very low proportion of injuries reported as 
permanent. As a matter of fact, the information concerning permanent 
disability is necessarily incomplete, since the law does not concern itself 
with the results of the injuries after the expiration of the first year, 
and the department has no means of determining accurately how many 
of the injuries lead to permanent disability. Whether ultimate recovery 
will take place or not can only be estimated, and it is very likely that 
many of the cases reported as of a duration of 365 days, or a longer 
period, may actually be cases of permanent disability. No method 
exists, however, of following up cases of injury after the termination 
of the first year of disability.” 

“A further important qualification is found in the failure of the law 
to recognize partial permanent disability. In case of return to work the 
disability is considered as having terminated, though the results of the 
injury are often permanent and such as seriously to impair the earning 
capacity of the employee in any other employment which he might be 
cases the permanent nature of 
the injuries and the permanent reduction of earning capacity are quite 


forced at some time to seek. In some 
evident, as may be ascertained by an examination of the tables in which 
the accidents are classified according to the nature of the injury and 
duration of disability.” 


DuRATION OF DISABILITY 


The complex problem of duration of disability and the causes of 
accidents reported are discussed at length and illustrated by a large 
number of statistical tables which do not require extended consideration. 
The equally important problem of duration of disability and amount 
of compensation is set forth in the table following, which exhibits the 
percentage of total cost of compensation paid for each classified 
duration of disability and the average cost of each compensated case, 
by duration of disability, for each of the three first fiscal years after the 
act of 1908 came into operation: 

PER CENT OF TOTAL COST OF COMPENSATION PAID FOR EACH CLASS- 
IFIED DURATION OF DISABILITY AND AVERAGE COST OF EACH 
COMPENSATED CASE, BY DURATION OF DISABILITY, FOR 
THE FISCAL YEARS 1908-09, 1909-10, AND 1910-11. 





Per Cent of Total Cost! 
of Compensation Paid | of Compensation 
For Each Classified Per Compensated 
Duration of Disability. | Case. 


Average Cost 


BT DIAS MEE GSE Bre CO 


} 
| 
DURATION OF DISABILITY. | 
ae 
|} 1910— 














1908— | 1909- | | 1908- | 1909- | 1910- 
1909*. 1910. | 1911. | 1909*. 1910. | 1911. 
| | 3 $ | 3 
Over 15 but not over 21 days...; 7.29 | 6.66 | 7.44 | 40.06 | 35.82 | 35.86 
Over 21 but not over 28 days...| 7.15 7.97 8.39 | 51.52 | 47.56 | 49.71 
Over 28 but not over 35 days.. | 6.24 6.41 | 7.30 | 69.20 | 66.17 | 70.84 
Over 35 but not over: 42:days.. ‘| 5.28 4.56 4.79 | 89.13 | 71.39 82.49 
Over 42 but not over 49 days...| 3.81 3.03 | 3.66 | 97.35 | 87.73 | 98.02 
Over 49 but not over 56days...| 2.79 | 3.28 | 2.57 |121.10 }110.27 |108.45 
Over 56 but not over 63 days...| 2.77 2.68 2.21 |134.52 |121.96 |116.54 
Over 63 but not over 70 days...) 1.86 | 1.77 1.79 |136.60 |121.70 [136.21 
Over 70 but not over 77 days...} 1.68} 1.37 1.55 |157.01 |124.41 |154.64 
Over 77 but not over 84 days...| 1.47] 1.33 .76 |222.69 |153.83 [144.98 
Over 84 but not over 91 days...'! 1.76 | 89 1.31 |238.18 }143.20 |177.88 
Over 91 but not over 119 days 4.15 3.38 | 3.19 {224.25 |174 99 |212.85 
Over 119 but not over 147 days 3.50 1.92 | 2.98 (340.27 |222.17 |276.86 
Over 147 but not over 182 days 3.72 3.57 | 3.23 1393.43 [353.58 |350.81 
Over 182 but not over 365 days 11.80 | 20.13 19.25 |716.39 |825.64 |732.26 
Over 365 sore but not permanent 6.23 3.90 5.92 |721.23 |819.46 |662.40 
POFIQAGIORE ... 6s ee ee'ss a ...| 9.94 8.88 7.52 |635.42 |635.79 [608.33 
Total non-fatal cases 81.44 | 81.74 | 83 86 1121. 53 113.19 |113.99 
Total fatal CASES. 6... s knee ctees 18.56 | 18.26 | 16.14 |704.48 1633.15 (595.93 
Grand Total....... 100.00 }100.00 |100.00 
' 


* Eleven months. 


N ATURE 


OF ACCIDENTAL INJURIES 


Finally, the nature of accidental injuries, or the physical effects of the 
same, are discussed in the report in some detail, it being pointed out that 
in many cases the injuries are so complicated that an exact classification 


is extremely 


difficult, 


if not impossible. 


Injuries 


to the lower ex- 


tremities were most frequent, accounting for 33.13 per cent of the total 


during the last year (1910-11), followed by 
or 29.62 per cent. 


tremities, 


followed by injuries to the fingers. 
means of an extended statistical tabulation, 
many of the injuries, ‘particularly in cases 
serious permanent disability. 
compensation paid, 


injuries to the upper ex- 
Injuries to the feet are most numerous, 
It is difficult, however, even by 
to exhibit the results of 
where there is more or less 
The tables exhibit the average amount of 
according to the nature of the industry, 
account of the required brevity the details of this classification cannot 


but on 
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be considered. It may be pointed out, however, that during the last 
fiscal year the average amount of compensation on account of the loss 
of a right arm was $581; on account of the loss of a right hand, $373; 
of one finger of the right hand, $103; of one finger of the left hand, $93; 
of the loss of either leg, $364; and on account of the loss of both legs, 
$377; on account of the loss of either eye, $574; and, finally, on account 
of internal injuries, $168. 

With reference to the number of survivors in cases of fatal accidents, 
it is stated in the report that the information is not entirely complete or 
conclusive, but the table following, for the year 1910-11, shows precisely 
the number of cases of fatal accidents reported in which there were 


surviving. relatives, and the relationship of such survivors to the 


deceased: 


NUMBER OF CASES OF FATAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED IN WHICH THERE 
WERE SURVIVING RELATIVES, BY RELATIONSHIP OR SURVIVORS 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1910-11. 


NuMBER OF CASES OF FATAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED IN WHICH SPECIFIED SURVIVORS 
WERE Lert. 


Claims for Compensation. 

SURVIVING RELATIVES. | Y 
Dis- Not 

Allowed} allowed! Made. 


Total. 


eee 11 ! 
Widow and one child.. : : 1 
Widow and two children... 

Widow and three children iv 

Widow and four or more children. 

re eee a a AP ee 

Two children 

Three children......... 

One parent........ 

Both parents. . AGE AS aS 

Widow and parent or parents 

Children and parent or parents 

Widow, parent and children..... 

No surviving relative...... 

Not reported........ 


1: 
1 


BONE s sixweti's be 

According to the report, the actual number of survivors in fatal 
accidents occurring during the fiscal year 1910-11 was known in but 
136 out of 206 cases, the number of such survivors being given as 310, 
including 67 widows, 121 children, 50 fathers and 72 mothers, Informa- 
tion of this kind is exceptionally interesting, in that heretofore only 
the returns for coal mines have given a clue as regards the number of 
dependent survivors in the event of accidental death. 


Summarizing the results of the operation of the Federal compensa- - 


tion law of May 30, 1908, it is stated that: 

“Despite the evident incompleteness of the act of May 30, 1908, as a 
remedial provision for all conditions resulting from injuries to em- 
ployees of the United States, it is none the less clear that it is in a large 
measure beneficial. This appears from the statistical account of its 
operations as well as from a consideration of the interpretation which 
it has received from the officers charged with that duty. As a first 
application of the principle of compensation in this field the act was 
necessarily in some degree tentative, as is shown both by the amend- 
ments which it has received and by the consideration already given to 
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the subject of complete new drafts of bills for the compensation of 
civilian employees of the United States, such bills having been intro- 
duced and given consideration in both Houses of Congress. A second- 
ary effect of the enactment of the law has been the partial acceptance of 
the rate of compensation fixed therein as a standard in cases of special 
acts passed for the relief of individual claimants not provided for by 
this act; and here, again, appears a disposition favorable to an exten- 
sion of the act and an adjustment of the scale of benefits to a more 
equable scheme of compensation than can be provided for by a law that 
takes note of no disability other than total and makes one year’s wages 
the maximum of benefits, since in serious cases before Congress there 


is a noticeable disposition to enlarge the allowances to meet conditions. 


3ut whether the present act be considered as a basis for amendment or 

as a point of departure in the enactment of new legislation, the results 
of the experience under it for its first three years of operation are 
undoubtedly of value in determining in what direction such amendment 
or new legislation shall proceed.” 


COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

The report makes a notable addition to the gradually increasing 
literature on the subject of compensation for Federal employees. That 
such compensation is required as a matter of political justice is no 
longer an academic question but a problem of very considerable eco- 
The elaborate hearings, together with the report of 
the United States Employers Liability and Workmens Compensation 
Commission, published by the Government in 1912; the extremely 
interesting and instructive “Opinions of the Solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor Dealing with Workmens Compensation,” 
also published in 1912, and including a complete text of the legislation 
as well as the regulations prescribed hy the Secretary, constitute a 
sufficient basis for a scientific study of the whole question, now that 
the operations of the act, and the amendment thereto of March 4, 1911, 
have also been made available in the report briefly discussed on this 
occasion. Reference may also be made to the “Opinions of the State 
Supreme Courts on Workmens Compensation and Employers Liability,” 
published as Senate Document 475, Washington, D, C., 1912; and the 
fairly complete bibliography of “Employers Liability and Workmens 
Compensation,” published by the Library of Congress in 1o1r. “A 
Summary of the Laws of Other Countries on the Subject of Workmens 
Compensation,” was published as Senate Document 643 in 1912; and a 
full account of the laws relating to compensation for industrial acci- 
dents in foreign countries constitutes a part of the twenty-fourth 
annual report of the Commissioner of Labor, published in 1910. The 
pending Kern bill in the Senate aims at a material modification and 
substantial enlargement of the doctrine of Federal compensation for 
industrial accidents and occupational diseases, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that the measure will become a law. In any event the now 
available statistics governing the operation of the law of 1908, and its 
amendment of 1911, precisely emphasize the inadequacy of present legis- 
lation, and the Digest of Opinions by the solicitor of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor with equal force emphasizes the practical 
necessity for and political justice of compensation for the pecuniary 
consequences of occupational diseases, 


nomic importance. 
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Fort Worth, Texas 





Surplus to Policyholders over $600,000.00 


Writing all forms of Bonds, Plate 
Glass, Burglary, Automobile, Liabil- 
ity, Accident and Health. 


Direct Agency Contracts to men of 
character and ability. 


Special agents to assist you in de- 
veloping your territory. 
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AS WITNESSED WITHIN 


Being a Series of Recollections of In- 
teresting Events and Men 


OBSERVATIONS OF THIRTY YEARS 


A Life Insurance Official Gossips of Agency and 
Other Matters—First Instalment 


When I started in my company as an office 
boy, New York compared with the New York 
of to-day was something like the old “‘shot- 
tower” somewhere over beyond Centre Street, 
that we used to think was almost dangerously 
high, compared with the mighty Metropolitan 
tower. My company boasted the occupation of 
one of the office wonders of Broadway—the 
Western Union Telegraph Company’s Building. 
What do you know about that, ye aerial dwell- 
ers in Woolworth and Singer skyscrapers ! 


Many Lire INSuRANCE CoMPANIES 


Of course we had that amazing but cavern- 
ous building, called by my Canada cousins, to 
whom I showed the sights, the “Ee-quit-able.” 
That was really the wonder structure, to make 
one gape and blink. Just to mention it made 
me swell up and puff out the bosom of the 
iron-fronted shirt of that day. And to take a 
country drop-jaw within the vast portal of 
that granite mausoleum and let fall by way 
of remark how many millions that mighty cor- 
poration boasted made me jingle my all-avail- 
able, as if I, too, small understrapper of life 
insurance, somehow shared in the much- 
moneyed dignity. 

Life insurance companies were all along 
Broadway. The Knickerbocker shoved fairly 
out to the curb a gigantic bronze citizen in 
great, loose knee-trousers and broad-buckled 
shoes. Where has he gone and to what shape 
was he melted and cast? 

Far beyond was an immense hanging sphere 
over Broadway, the token of the Globe Life. 
Then there was the Homecepathic up a fight of 
stairs in an evil-smelling remodeled old resi- 
dence, and the Universal, and the Widows and 
Orphans, and the Charter Oak, and goodness 
knows how many others! All along Broadway 
you could have found them, flaunting giant 
signs and with their best foot forward to set 
the pace in yanking in applications. 


New York, Thursday, September 25, 


A Botp CHARGE 


A man once said to me—I was not more 
than a boy: “Confound your life insurance 
companies! My family lost ten thousand dol- 
lars by the failure of the Globe!” 

“How did it happen?” I asked. 

“My father died recently. He held a good 
policy for ten thousand dollars in the Globe— 
drat those thieves!” 

“How many premiums had he paid,” I asked, 
innocently. 

“T don’t see what that’s got to do with it— 
I tell you that we lost ten thousand dollars by 
that failure.” 

“But I should think the amount your father 
had paid into the Globe would have something 
to do with how much your family lost by its 
failure.” 

“He hadn’t paid more than three years be- 
fore it failed.” 

“And if he had died during the three years 
doubtless your family would have received the 
face of the policy.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“All I’ve got to say is that if your father 
never made a worse investment than that he 
was an extremely lucky business man,” said 
I. “And to add a rather ill-natured remark, I 
think that you ought to be sued for libel for 
that statement of yours that your family lost 
ten thousand dollars by the failure of the 
Globe.” 

“That’s the way!” he exclaimed. “You life 
insurance men can’t see straight, and you can 
twist things up so that the other man don’t 
know whether he himself sees straight.” 

And that was all the satisfaction I got for 


trying to let in a little daylight on the failure . 


of the poor Globe as it affected the affairs of 
one family. 

Maybe the Globe had a goodly pile of sins 
on its books. I know that lots of people said 
so when it busted, but—and it is so funda- 
mentally and psychologically-—the sins charged 
against that generous and good genii, life in- 
surance, are always viewed as if through an 
amazingly powerful microscope. It is not un- 
like those specks, almost mote-small, that you 
may have seen on the celluloid ribbon of a 
moving picture machine. If the image is 
thrown on a screen, the folks shiver as they 
warring and horrible monsters; the 
between healthy and diseased cor- 

Not perhaps that all life insurance 


behold 
combat 
puscles. 





sins are mote-small, but that, smal! or great, 
they seem to be magnified a good many diam- 
eters when they come before the public. 


REFUTAL OF CHARGES 


The agent should never without refutal let 
the disgruntled tell how much money his fam- 
ily have hopelessly dropped in the slot of life 
insurance. Turn on the light. Make him 
acknowledge that other things, like gold 
mines, wireless telegraphy, and all the rest, not 
forgetting swamp lots on Long Island or out 
in the Jerseys, have been a thousand times 
more unprofitable. Dig up the facts. I was 
a life insurance cub when my man sprung the 
Globe loss or I would have kept up my defense 
of life insurance until I was dead or he had 
caved in. For the right was on my side. The 
loss had really been a trivial matter. And up 
in the country house in a New England vil- 
lage were at least a dozen oil paintings that 
had been unloaded at fabulous prices on the 
Globe policyholder. I'll bet a rate-book to a 
full set of Britannica Encyclopedias that the 
family lost one hundred times as much in 
auction art rooms as they ever did by the 
failure of the Globe. 

Whenever any charge is made against life 
insurance the agent should take it as much to 
heart as a charge made against his own char- 
acter. He should defend life insurance as he 
would defend his own honor. Nine times out 
of ten the charge can be shown to be trivial, 
or even absurd. And even when it is not, it 
can be proved that other lines of business have 
sinned quite as much as life insurance—per- 
haps a good deal more. 

After all, human nature everywhere is pretty 
much the same. Because a man is a Sea Cap- 
tain is no reason to suppose that his heart is 
so very much different from, let us say, the 
heart of a country or city parson. White 
hearts and black hearts and neutral tints can 
be found under all kinds of shirts, from 
pleated French percale to blue cotton—and un- 
der no shirt at all. So the fellows that run 
life insurance companies are probably much 
like the fellows that run banks, railroads and 
other enterprises. . 

There is this difference, however, that ought 
to make the fellows that run life insurance 
companies somewhat better than most other 
business gatherers and conservators. There 
can be no question that at the present time life 
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insurance companies are watched very much 
more closely than other corporations. 

Think how the public eye is always squinted 
in our direction! Think how State officials 
stare and poke into every corner of a life office 
at least once in every three years! Can you 
find any other business where every little de- 
tail is so open to everybody? Think of letting 
in such a glare of electric searchlight on, 
merely to find a ready-at-hand example, the 
corporations that gather and sell us our food! 

And the result of all this searchlighting by 
the press and by State officials is to make the 
fellows that run life insurance companies 
somewhat better than other business fellows. 
They are not at heart any better than others, 
but because they know that they are held to 
such rigid accountability they constantly get a 
decided hunch jin the direction of business 
ethics. - : 

This is a fine thing for the agent. He can 
make the claim good that money invested in 
life insurance is safer than money invested in 
almost any other way. At the present time no 
line of human endeavor is so strictly safe- 
guarded by every means that can be devised 
and put into operation. 


Read Mind by Face 


Becoming proficient in reading a prospect’s 
mind, as it often shows itself in little ways in 
his face, means money to an agent, 

Note whether your talk makes his eyes ex- 
press surprise, or resentment, of a listlessness 
that you must arouse him out of. 

Note that often his eyebrows will show 
whether he is thinking hard about what you are 
saying by their contracting. 

Note when his lips tighten in resolve and dis- 
cover whether that resolve is for or against ac- 
cepting what you are saying. 

Be quick to read these and many other such 
mind-reading things that you can easily acquire, 
thus enabling you to gauge your talk to him.— 
International Lifeman. 


No To-morrow 


You haven't to-morrow! 

You’ve no right to say what you’re going to 
do to-morrow, next week or next month. 

Saying so dulls your to-day’s efforts. 

It’s bound to do so! 

It tends to your knocking off from work 
earlier to-day, easing up on your to-day’s 
efforts. 

And you do the same thing to-morrow, more 
or less so, 

Get to-morrow and all the future out of your 
head! 

Right this very day is all, all you’ve got! 

Use it wisely.—International Lifeman. 


Are You Efficient? 


The efficient life insurance man is one who 
writes a business large enough to pay him in 
commission a good living and whose business is 
of a high class, profitable kind—sold strictly on 
the ‘‘square’’ and the result of systematic and 
energetic work. Efficiency in life insurance 
means putting the best that you have in you 
into your work. It does not mean merely to 
work hard for a living, nor to write a large 
volume of business. It means, working your best 
in a systematic manner, so that the results you 
obtain, regardless of size, will be of a high 
standard of excellence. A man might produce 
ever so much business, but of a class which 
would prove unprofitable to the company. No 
company wants business that will not renew, 
and business sold by an efficient life insurance 
agent proves profitable, for the reason that it 
remains on the books.—The Federal. 








THE PRIZE ESSAYS 


Read at Annual Convention of Nationa] Association of Life 
Underwriters at Atlantic City Meeting 


WINNERS ARE AWARDED CALEF CUP AND WILLIAMS VASE 


“‘ Creative Salesmanship rather than Competitive” 


is Subject—George W. Johnston of New York 


Captures First Prize and R. O. Miles of San Francisco Second 


The prize essays won by George W. Johnston 
of New York, who was awarded the Calef Cup, 
and R. O. Miles of San Francisco, who received 
the Williams vase as second prize winner at the 
Atlantic City meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, are as follows: 


BY MR. JOHNSTON 


Competitive soliciting sells insurance by prov- 
ing from comparative statistics that there are 
many poor companies and a single good one. 
This enriches second-rate agents, enables ig- 
noramuses to pose as experts, and is showy be- 
cause the light is in a vacuum. For muddling 
a clear subject it is ideal; the method originated 
with the squid. It is as needless as using quan- 
titative analysis to sell wheat, and also as 
figures. In malignant, destructive force, it is 
identical with rebating and twisting. As a gen- 
tleman’s occupation it blends piracy with gar- 
bage handling. 

Now, in an era of sanity, is the time to stop 
it. The trend is forward; management grows 
not clean merely but aseptic; we work under 
microscopes. Feudal warfare ceases; from old 
discords and barbarisms is evolving a code of 
ethics. Amid such renaissance this evil sur- 
vives like weeds among crops, half-tamed 
brutish instincts or inherited blood taint; an 
anachronism, echo of inquisitions, a harking 
back to bigotry. It violates the true profes- 
sional creed—not self alone, but insurance! 

Nobody objects to fair competition, which is 
the life of life insurance. It is keener to-day 
than ever, insurers more critical, agents abler. 
Dreamers say insurance sells itself; let them 
try it! We are zealous or starve. Some things, 
though, are taboo: poisoned weapons, the sti- 
letto. Bankers never villify bankers, or doc- 
tors belittle doctors. Only quacks practice in- 
surance defamation. It robs better men. It 
obstructs, for buyers are not fools; rings false, 
arouses suspicion. It fails; nobody wins 
woman’s love or man’s confidence decrying 
rivals. It worse than fails; it kills business; 
the listener, puzzled, bored by controversy, 
concludes insurance is a mystery, all companies 
questionable. Such work is no profession, only 
a sorry trade. 

Who are we that sink so low? We boast of 
our mission as apostles of altruism. Then 
live our gospel! Be no selfish hypocrites! 
Paralleling obligation to insure is our obliga- 
tion, though for others—all others—clients, 
companies, brother agents. Others originated 
insurance; we are but heirs through grace, 
tenants at sufferance, trustees. Let us then 
create, not destroy; help, not hinder, our whole 
great institution; say of rivals what we would 
have rivals say of us; make it easier for other 
men to sell, so that everywhere the most pos- 
sible families may be safeguarded, age uni- 
versally sheltered, insurance grow in respect 
and affection. 

Success begins with this subjective attitude. 
Creative soliciting is knowing, first insurance, 
then what not to say, what to say, how to say 
it. Exactly how everyone teaches himself. 
Figures do not sell insurance, manhood does. 
What wins is ultimate purpose, one’s better 
self. What do we seek—a living? Trickery is 
the hard way to earn it. If more, to live not 
long but largely, bequeath to our children a 
name, there are surer ways. Higher than 
achievement is the aim to be, to live clean, ex- 
tract work’s essence, be all our natures can at- 
tain. These considerations, the-upward, inward 
look and not the words he speaks, differentiate 
upbuilder from destroyer, true insurance man 
from sharper. Creation is inspiration; no for- 
mule exist for eharacter or guide-posts for 
genius. 





To overcome competition, decline it as duel- 
ling. Avoid comparatives and superlatives, be- 
cause insurance is not question of better and 
best but good. Surprise by being different, gen- 
erous; praise disarms like A®sop’s south wind. 
Knowing there is no best company or policy, say 
so. Show not how other companies are bad 
and, yours superior, but that to insure is wise, 
all companies sound, yours and its policy so de- 
sirable that further search is wasted. Moré is 
satiety. To any man sick of statistics ‘and 
scandal-mongers it is refreshing to hear a big 
theme treated broadly. 

Creative soliciting is positive, not negative; 
leads, not follows; initiates demand, satisfies, 
retains by service. Our real competitors are 
ignorance, coldness, indifference, procrastina- 
tion. Focus effort here; know much to talk lit- 
tle, avoid technicalities, pronounce your clients’ 
shibboleths. Fed hostility by dignity. Win con- 
fidence. Be likeable; for personal charm, the 
smile, the courtesy of greeting, the very man- 
ner of handshaking, trifles apparently, count 
more than dividends. When men like us they 
listen. Our message need not be new; great 
things are old, elemental things immortally 
fresh. There is one fundamental creative argu- 
ment: Men die, age is helpless, insurance pro- 
tects. Human nature concedes the logic—for 
other people. Paradoxically, not the certain but 
the possible fear, not of death but ill-fortune, 
decides most men. They want savings funds 
with incidental indemnity. We call this selfish- 
ness; it is life’s healthy optimism. Handle it 
tactfully, persuading rather than arguing. Conh- 
summate salesmanship is the art, almost poetic, 
of making attractive as privilege what as duty 
is repellent. 

Creative soliciting explains principles: that 
insurance distributes losses; without it com- 
merce would crumble, almshouses’ replace 
schools. It is safe; no laws so rigidly observed 
as those regulating it; no trusts so efficiently 
administered. Of modern machines this is 
nearest perfection. 

Creative soliciting regards individual: needs. 
What proportion of your income would continue 
after death? What comforts would your wife 
retain? Your sons, would they receive educa- 
tion and a start? Your daughters, are they safe 
from social wolves? Your family now carries the 
risk; premiums would not be spent but saved. 
Cover still another hazard: women seldom 
understand investment; hot-house nurtured, 
should they be exposed to sleet? Then by life 
incomes insure vour insurance. Outside of 
family are needs—debts to cover, credit to pre- 
serve. For partnerships, insurance is the ce- 
ment of steel-concrete construction. Corpora- 
tions owe to stockholders conservation of rare 
personality which is co-essential with capital, 
and without which railroads are streaks of rust. 

Give for profit advice so intimate, and we be- 
come responsible like lawyers drawing wills. 
To merit such confidence pays more than com- 
missions. For the world loves its builders. It 
forgets the madman’s name who fired Diana’s 
temple, but hold in glad, undying remembrance 
him who reared the Parthenon. To build insur- 
ance, place but our one sound brick, laid true, 
in a structure, where others may then place 
theirs. This is constructive salesmanship. It is 
a man’s work, work for humanity. 


BY MR. MILES 


In these later years salesmanship has ad- 
vanced to a science. It is no longer merely a 
weird and mysterious magic by which one man 
influences another-to buy from him an article 
which he may or may not want. It is no longer, 
as it was in the early ages, an exchange of ne- 
cessary commodities. It is no longer a happy 
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hunting ground for the shrewd and unscrupu- 
lous, but it has evolved from its first stages of 
necessary exchange, through all the mazes of 
charlatanry, bringing with it the best from each 
stage, until it has grown into a science and a 
profession. Slower than the professions of the 
physician and the lawyer in its development, it 
has, however, reached a degree now in which it 
is building its own etiquette and coming to its 
own recognition. 

In view of this modern science of salesman- 
ship I shall attempt to give you my ideas on the 
subject of creative solicitation and. shall en- 
deavor to show that from the standpoint of the 
best mental laws and the best ideals of this new 
science of selling there should be no room for 
competitive solicitation. Of course, there will 
always be competition, but life insurance sol- 
iciting should be creative and competition should 
not be coupled with the seliing idea or be used 
in antithesis to it. 

Some successful agents state that only a 
small portion of their business is secured in 
competition. Others question the truthfulness 
of such statements and declare that fifty per 
cent of their business is in competition. The 
degree of success of the first is generally greater 
than that of the second, for competition means 
argument and argument accomplishes but little. 
The reason such a difference in experience is 
found among men selling the same thing is be- 
cause the first constructs on what he himself 
creates, instead of destroying what another im- 
plants. 

In true creative solicitation the fate of com- 
petition is to be ignored. Don’t use the nega- 
tive side of a proposition, but use the positive 
or creative side. The negative leads to inaction 
through argument, procrastination, harmful in- 
dulging in personalities, directing the attention 
from the proposition of use to the buyers, to a 
bickering over useless technicalities, destroying 
of another’s ideas rather than the creating of 
your own. The creative or positive side of sol- 
iciting leads to satisfaction and action. If 
forced into competition by someone else the 
best weapon against it is a knowledge of your 
own business and of men. The knowledge of 
competing lines of business is of secondary im- 
portance and should be kept behind you for pro- 
tection only. 

Creative salesmanship is developed by the ex- 
pert salesman largely through the implanting 
of right ideas in the minds of others in a non- 
argumentative, expository manner. With a 
creative foundation the constructing of your 
business may take place with little chance of 
competition becoming harmful, even though it 
does occur. What a desirable yet simple thing 
to cause a need to be felt, and then when that 
need has been realized, see to it that the 
thought be carried out in action! Complicating 
the act with irrelevant or competitive matter is 
never good business and simply defers the de- 
sired result. The satisfaction of defeating an- 
other man’s arguments is nothing compared to 
the glory of a creative ‘sale and its resultant 
respect, friendships and future business possi- 
bilities. 

Arousing the interest of the buyer in a cre- 
ative sale, the positive or strong, physical, men- 
tal and moral characteristics assert themselves 
at once and give the first impression of the 
seller ag a personality. Then a salesman must 
know how to relate the article to the man’s 
needs. This calls for knowledge of the thing to 
be sold and its merits, quick appreciation of the 
buyer’s wants and the ability to instill into the 
purehaser’s mind positive merits of your article. 
In other words, interest is aroused through ef- 
ficiency in your personality, desire created 
through efficiency in your knowledge of your 
article and your subject, and the making of the 
sale is effected through efficiency in knowing 
how to bring a man’s thoughts to their expres- 
sion in. the final act necessary to close. 

When new thoughts are created intelligently 
and conscientious construction follows, the re- 
sult is a feeling of confidence in the salesman; 
a feeling that a service has been performed, and 
whenever genuine service is rendered the ques- 
tion of competition does not arise. In other 
words, life insurance should be sold, not bought, 
that your client may justly look upon you as an 
authority and always consult you in the future 
as a friend and adviser. 

The true test of the real merit of a creative 
sale is the relation of the seller and buyer after 
the sale. The salesman must render service to 
the buyer or there is not the right kind of a 
sale. Begetting in a man’s mind positive ideas, 


constructing and shaping them along positive 


lines so that they grow into a new desire which 
will be expressed in the motor actions of the 
buying, is not of truly creative quality unless 
the whole transaction has foundation on an 
honest purpose of benefiting both buyer and 
salesman. The right adjustment between pur- 
chaser and buyer must be satisfaction of having 
received a service well rendered and of having 
performed a good service, 

What greater commentary can be made on 
the need of men who create than to remind you 
of the fact that five per cent of the people do 
the important thinking for the other ninety- 
five per cent? 

In this, the twentieth century, the light of 
creative and constructive salesmanship is shin- 
ing through the fog of competition, and we be- 
hold the power of education creating, then con- 
structing and illuminating, where in the past 
useless, often destructive, competitive methods 
held great business enterprises in bondage. 


ADDRESS BY JOHN WANAMAKER 


Merchant Prince and Ex-Cabinet Officer 
Talks to Life Insurance Agents 


At the annual meeting of the Leaders Club of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia, held 
during the current month, John Wanamaker 
made an inspiring address, from which we make 
the following extracts: 


I appear before you as an insurance man. I 
think I began the business before you were born, 
many of you; you seem to be so young. I have 
always felt in great sympathy with insurance 
men; one of them in particular. This man many 
years ago, after failing in business through the 
war, seemed to feel as if I had some interest in 
him. He made a connection with an insurance 
company, but he never would talk insurance to 
me. He was a great merchant before the war 
began and had a large business. He would ap- 
pear at my office in a way that never disturbed 
me. He had tact. There came a morning when 
he said: “I wish I could interest you in insur- 
ance.” But this is the thing that he said that 
influenced me: “If you knew how much good it 
would do me if I could write a policy for you, 
I think you would like to do it.’’ I had my hat 
and coat on and wasg flying out of my office door, 
but I could not get away from just that little 
simple word—the wisdom of placing the matter 
in that way. It seems to me we all ought to do 
little things, even if they are little things, when 
we can help another man inside of our business 
or outside of it. 

FIRST POLICY 


Well, he left such an impression that it was 
not long before he wrote a policy, and somehow 
I came to feel that I could write another one, 
and I kept on writing policies until I had en- 
dowment policies for the largest amount that 
anyone at that time was carrying in this coun- 
try. It was his work, not mine. I did not know 
what it meant until years afterward when those 
policies were falling due and the final payments 
had been made and I had a large sum of money 
with which I began to build the store that you 
have been invited to visit. 

MEN WHO FAIL 

There is a popular belief that many of the men 
who take up life insurance are men that have 
failed in business. This is altogether an error. 
The man that has failed in other businesses, un- 
less it were for some causes that are extraordi- 
nary, such as the war. is a man that would fail 
in anything. and he would fail quicker in insur- 
ance than almost anything else. The railroad 
people are believed to be the brightest men in 
the country, but I believe there are far less 
accidents in the insurance line that you are run- 
ning than there are on the railroad lines. sted Dag 


SELF-DIRECTION 


I want to say to you again, progress is the re- 
sult of self-development, self-direction of the 
talents and energies which were given to you. 
Someone else cannot manage your energies. I 
wish someone else could manage some of mine, 
but they cannot. We go zig-zag and crooked be- 
fore we know it. Something down inside of you, 
when you think of a wasted day, haunts you 
and makes you wish you could go back and do 
the day over. 
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Insurance efficiency! I suppose that might be 
the main, the whole sentiment of the gathering 
here. If it comes as chance, that is an accident. 
It is breadth of outlook, that is what it is—fresh- 
ness of ideas. At least it seems so to me, an 
all-round application to the work in hand and 
untiring energy and patience. These to me are 
the foundations of success. Each man must 
understand the game as a whole. He cannot just 
pick up a little corner of it. He may do some- 
thing, but I think it is an absolute necessity for 
a man to put the whole of himself into anything 
if he is going to get the success that his 
Heavenly Father wants him to have; that his 
mother wants him to have; that his company 
wants him to have, It is not a game to be played, 
a game to be enjoyed; not just enough to satisfy 
but to do the very highest thing that you can. 
It is a wonderful inspiration to greater success 
for you. It isan influence on another man. 
There are some men that have genius, that can 
read a page of a book and recite it without go- 
ing back to look at it. Some men get a great 
thought or vision, and they believe they do not 
have to work. These visions will come, and they 
are capable of doing something very wonderful; 
but in a long life I have never seen great suc- 
cess like that. Here and there one may stand 
out prominently. * * * 


LIFE INSURANCE PARTLY BUILT MY 
BUILDING 


There are a great many people that decry the 
life insurance business, but they are the peo- 
ple that have not thought about it. Life in- 
surance is a savings bank if you choose to put 
it on the simplest, plainest business basis. — It 
is not only a savings bank, but it is collateral. 
I would not have been prepared to start my 
building when I did, if I had not saved two and 
a half millions, little by little. I did not realize 
what I was doing. I think I would take a jour- 
ney to San Francisco just to shake hands with 
the man who started me, if he were living. 

I want to say to you that I do not know men 
who are more worthy than the men who have 
enlisted to do good work for a life insurance 
company. It is different from fire insurance. By 
toil a man can gather another fortune to build 
that which has been burned; but when it comes 
to human life you are linking your time with a 
trustee that takes care of the mother if the son’s 
gone; that watches over with practical helpful- 
ness those that have been left behind by the 
parent. 

DRIFTING TO OTHER LINES 


This business that you have entered into ought 
to be a life business and not a makeshift. I 
should say the first essential for any man to 
succeed in any business is to love it. If he does 
not love it he is likely to get tired. A man very 
easily drifts off to something else. The other 
side of the road looks better to him. When he 
gets there it is the same thing. You have got 
to love a business more than simply making a 
living or regarding it solely as the opportunity 
to lay up some money. What you do for a man 
who takes a policy of insurance is to endow him 
with something that remains for his heirs after 
he has left the world. It seems as though it 
pieced out his life by protecting and producing 
an income for those for whom he cared in his 
working days. By your work you put money in 
trust for the wife and children. Do not go 
around in a sheepish way requesting permission 
to talk life insurance. Make a study of each 
man you are after; know how to approach him 


-without saying a word about life insurance un- 


til you have his confidence. You can do almost 
anything you want with a man who has con- 
fidence in you. 

CONFIDENCE IN YOUR COMPANY 


I should say that the first thing of all is to 
have absolute confidence in the company you 
represent. You would not go on a steamer that 
you have no confidence in. You must have con- 
fidence that the company is built right, that 
its directors and officers are right. If there is 
any screw loose it is a part of your duty to see 
that it is corrected. You want first of all to 
have confidence in what you are selling. Then, 
having that fixed, you have got to be able to im- 
part that confidence to some one else; and it 
seems to me that that is the whcle business. 
Every man, woman and child in the neighbor- 
hood where you reside or do your work ought to 
recognize the confidence you have in your com- 
pany by the way you do things, by the way 
you keep your word, by the way you look and 
carry yourself. 
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I said it was a savings bank. I will add that 
some of my policies were so written that when 
you could not get any money out of banks or 
on Government Bonds in the panic of 1907 the 
insurance companies loaned money on them. So 
you see taking out a policy is quite a different 
thing from just getting ready to die. You have 
got to magnify this business of yours. You have 
got to realize that it means as much and more 
to the man you seek to insure than to you. You 
can get employment of some kind or other and 
make your living, but what is the loss to the 
man who for want of a faithful friend to in- 
struct him goes out of the world without pro- 
viding for his dear ones or for the charitable 
causes he delighted to support while he lived. 
No other class of business men have a calling 
more sacredly practical. You have got much 
more responsibility than the man who simply 
sells shoes or shirts. It is something so very 
different that this fact of facts should beget 
high respect for you, for all engaged in such a 
highly honorable calling necessary to the hap- 
piness of so many people. It should awaken in 
every man his best energies to attain the top- 
most efficiency. 

PLANFUL WORK 

A man should have a clear vision of his voca- 
tion and manfully and planfully—not playfully 
—work it out. Next he should take his com- 
pany into such confidence that he will under- 
stand every heart-beat of it and be able to make 
others understand it. He should, without pre- 
tense, or without any swagger, or anything of 
that sort, make people understand that he is 
offering advantages that touch their lives while 
they are living—touch the happiness of their 
family, and touch the future of their children, 
their education and their future. Children so 
provided for should appreciate the fact that 
what was left to them came from their parents’ 
foresight in insuring for their benefit. * * * 


TEN YEARS FROM TO-DAY 
Don’t you sometimes wonder? Don’t you 
dream of the substantial things that you’ll ac- 
complish in those ten years? And don’t you 
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think that they’ll take a long, long time to pass, 
and that you'll be a great deal older then than 
you are now? 

But you won’t be. Just think how rapidly the 
last ten years have passed. Do you feel ten 
years older than you did ten years ago? Of 
course, you don’t. 

But the next ten years will count up eventu- 
ally, and some day you'll wake up and say to 
yourself, “‘I’m afraid I’m not quite so young as 
I once was.”’ Then you won’t be able to jump 
into new work the way that younger men and 
women can. 

How will you be fixed financially? 
you ever thought of that? 

No? Then this is the very best time to sit 
down and have a reckoning with yourself. 

When ten years have rolled around, you will 
have established a substantial anchor to wind- 
ward that means cash to you in case of neces- 
sity, and you have done it without ever having 
missed the annual deposits. 

Your case isn’t different in any important par- 
ticular from that of the average policyholder 
who is building a substantial success 

Among the thousands of people who call this 
their company there are many who have just 
the same problems that you have: who find as 
many ways for their money and have to figure 
as closely as you. 

And yet their assets are growing. They are 
finding profit in their relations with this com- 
pany. 

You have an income. 

Most of it, perhaps, is salary or wage. You 
may be fortunate enough, too, to have an in- 
come from investments made with your savings, 
or with money which you inherited. 

Is your income multiplying, or does it all go 
for daily needs and things you think you need? 

Some people—you know many of them—spend 
all their income just as if they had a written 
guarantee that there would be no interruption 
to it, and that it would increase sufficiently to 
take care of their growing wants. 

Others—you know them, too—are turning 
some of their income into capital—putting it 
where it wiil multiply. 

Income put into daily living, 


Haven't 


into automo- 
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Unexcelled Service to Policyholders 


For Fifty-three Years 
CHARACTERIZES 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1912—ANOTHER YEAR of PROGRESS | — 
and PROSPERITY 


$48,205,861.37 


Liabilities, - - - 41,705,528.43 
Surplus and Dividend Funds, 6,500,332.94 
New Insurance paid for 18,048,969.00 
Insurance in Force, -  138,615,233.00 


The Company’s METHODS are CLEAN and PRO- 
GRESSIVE, its policy forms contain the most liberal 
provisions and guaranteed values, and the premiums 


PRODUCERS can obtain ATTRACTIVE 
AGENCY CONTRACTS for exclusive ter- 
ritory with the COMPANY DIRECT, by 


HOME OFFICE, 50 Union Sq., New York 
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biles and other avenues which introduce new 
drains upon the,purse, becomes at once dead 
capital—often with a lively ghost. 

Every person ‘vith an income is confronted 
with thi~ insistent duty—capitalizing a portion 
of it. 

An individual without capital 
time-server. 

There are two ways to get capital—get it 
yourself or have it given to you. 

Your dependence is in getting it yourself. 
isn’t likely you will get it any other way. 

And that takes time. If you are spared, you 
will make your fortune, but if, unfortunately, 
your earthly activities are ended before you 
reach the goal, what then?—United States An- 
nuity and Life Bulletin. 


is always a 


It 


Aspiration is the force that draws men out 
of their dull, gloomy surroundings and puts 
them on heights where they have the breadth 
of view necessary to real success. To do well 
the thing you are set to do is useful and neces- 
sary, but to be content with it means failure. 
Aspire to be something real, something impor- 
tant, something far better than what you have 
been and what you are. Plan every day’s work 
this week with the idea that it is to help you 
get further next week. The added effort will 
be the beginning of an account in the Bank 
of Success, which will pay bigger and quicker 
dividends than the most alluring get-rich-quick 
schemes that any literary confidence man ever 
described to you.—Oregon Life Bulletin. 





We all know the necessity of using a lot of 
horse sense when figuring with a _ prospect. 
That is just another expression for intelligent 
enthusiasm. It is that instinct which enables 
a man to step into an office, grasp the situation 
at a glance and before he has spoken half a 
dozen sentences, know what to say and how to 
say it, to catch immediately the interest of his 
prospect; to strike the nail on the head and 
sink it deep instead of feeling all around and 
then giving it a little side tap that would only 
bend it away.—Oregon Life Bulletin. 


NOW READY. 


Annual and Deferred Dividends 


Dividends Paid to Policyholders in 1912 and 1913 





by 


| Life Insurance Companies on 
| Annual Dividend Policies Issued in the Years 
1882 to 1911 and 1912 inclusive 


on 


Ordinary Life, Twenty-Payment Life and Twenty-Year 
Endowment Forms per $1,000, by 5-year Periods, 
at Ages 25 to 60 at Date of Issue. 


Also Results under Deferred Dividend Policies with 
5, 10, 15 and 20 Year Periods. 


Includes tables also of net cost for each company. 
Extension flaps for comparison. 





Prices for ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVIDENDS: 
Bound in Flexible Leather Cover 


; Per Copy : : : $ 1.50 
12 Copies, ‘ $ ; ‘ 15.00 

25 si i F ; . 28.00 
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AS WITNESSED WITHIN 


The Advisability of Sometimes Taking 
a Man at His Word 





EHOW A DOUBTING COMPANY DOUBTED 


Secretary Wrote a Letter to Ill Policyholder, Who, 
While Answering in Person, Nearly Died in 
Company’s Office 


SECOND INSTALMENT 

When I was an office boy, in those early days 
there was a youthful and slender accident, 
health and life company that had a little way 
of doubting the statements of nearly every- 
body with whom it did business. Perhaps this 
cautiousness, if cautiousness it should be 
called, came in no small measure from the 
puny condition of the insurance infant, still in 
swaddling clothes and feeding on the very 
smallest driblets of premiums. 

This infant concern never met with a death 
loss that it didn’t occur to some one of the 
small office force that somebody somewhere 
had been cheating. For most minds it might 
be proved conclusively and completely that the 
dead policyholder had not killed himself nor 
had been killed by the beneficiary. Yet those 
fellows always had lingering doubts. It some- 
times seem as if they had grave doubts of the 
disinterestedness of Providence itself. 

As to the unfortunates who drew “sick bene- 
fits’ from this doubting corporation, why, of 
course, there could seldom be any question 
that these were lazy make-believes, who “sol- 
diered” in the lap of the weak but generous 
infant. 

An Honest PoLicyHOLDER 


There was an old clerk over in Brooklyn—a 
man as honest as they are ever made—who 
held a policy in the company and who was 
taken ill with some disease that gave him the 
right under a clause in his contract to a weekly 
indemnity. 

For its medical examinations the insurance 
infant paid the smallest fees ever known. As 
a corollary to this statement it can be men- 
tioned that the infant frequently obtained 
opinions. that were worth somewhat less than 
the modest cost thereof. 

A certain young and “flighty” doctor called 
on the old clerk who claimed to be ill, and 
perceiving a kind of floridness in the coloring 
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of cheeks reported to the home office that the 
clerk was a pretender and rogue. The com- 
pany was always expecting just such reports. 
It was generally understood that if they were 
ever likely to pay a fair fee for work it was in 
connection with adverse opinions on some- 
thing or somebody. 

Promptly the secretary of the infant wrote 
to the sick man, stating that the health clause 
in his policy had been vitiated on account of 
fraud and misrepresentation. And upon the 
receipt of this kindly missive the old clerk as 
promptly arose from his bed, put on his cloth- 
ing, and tramped over to the Broadway office 
where the infant was then cradled. Indigna- 
tion for the nonce had got the better of sick- 
ness. 

ALMOsT DiED IN THE OFFICE 

It so happened that I was behind the counter 
in the office when the angry and red-faced 
policyholder demanded to be taken to the 
medical examiner. I showed him none too 
soon into the doctor’s office. He was breath- 
less, and trembled so perceptibly that I feared 
he would fall down before I could find him a 
chair. 

Ten minutes later the doctor threw open the 
door of his room. 

“Get this prescription made up on the jump!” 
he exclaimed. 

I hurried toward the elevator, and as I 
passed the open door of the office I glanced 
within. The supposedly feigning policyholder 
lay on a coach. If this were a pretension of 
sickness the pretender could on a theatrical 
stage have won gold in barrows’ full and im- 
mortality of fame for all time. 


There was little hint of feigning in that ill-- 


ness. After I had returned with the medicine, 
and the sick man had been lifted and given a 
dose, I was commanded by the physician to 
obtain a cab from the nearest cab-stand as 
quickly as possible. This I did on the run. 
There were several fairly valid reasons why 
the infant preferred not to have that particular 
policyholder die in its office: For one thing, 
his life was insured for $2000 in another com- 
pany, as well as for $1000 in the infant; and 
the unfortunate letter was a matter of record. 
The medical director went over to Brooklyn 
with the policyholder and stayed with hin: 
that night. With such long-continued and ex- 
cellent medical attendance it is little wonder 
that the old clerk came around all right. But 
the infant paid the weekly indemnity for a very 
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long time, a much longer time, so the doctors 
said, than if the sick man had been believed 
and had not been routed out of bed by the 
secretary’s letter. 


TAKE THE TALE HoME 

As he reads this little tale probably the 
soliciting tyro will not take it home to himself; 
but it has a moral for all of us—companies, 
officials and agents. There is nothing known 
that pays such huge but negative dividends as 
suspicion of our fellows. Many of us are in- 
clined to be suspicious, and suspicion of a 
man’s motives or words will absolutely neu- 
tralize all efforts to gain his good will. And 
you don’t have to write such a letter as cost 
the insurance infant a good many dollars to 
prove to the other fellow what is in your heart. 
The indefinable something is what does it. In 
five seconds that indefinable can raise a barrier 
as high as the Metropolitan tower and as thick 
as a Brooklyn Bridge cable anchorage. 

Suppose a solicitor calls on a man and is 
told that the prospect is not in financial posi- 
tion to consider more insurance, but will be in 
shape in six months or a year. There are men 
who will jump to the conclusion that this is a 
neat way to sidetrack the solicitor, and they 
will decide that they will call again in ten 
days. Very likely the “prospect” has stated 
the truth, as he looks at it. And one way to 
handle such a case is to press soliciting argu- 
ments to the very limit, urging that other 
things can wait but that life insurance is para- 
mount. If all this fails, take the fellow abso- 
lutely at his word. Make a memorandum on 
the daily calendar pad to remember to call 
again at the exact time that has been desig- 
nated. 

A YEAR BETWEEN VIsITS 

A canvasser of geographies once called on 
me. 

“I’ve got plenty of goeographies,” said I. 
“You could no more sell me another geography 
than you could sell me another handkerchief; 
and all my relatives give me nothing but 
handkerchiefs every Christmas and every birth- 
day.” 

“But this geography is different,” and the 
seductive vendor went on and on and on in the 
way we all have reason to fear. 

“No, no, no!” I exclaimed. 

“Then I'll have to cail again,” he remarked, 

“Make it a long time off,” I suggested; laugh- 
ingly. “Make it a year from now.” 

“All right,” said the canvasser, surprising 
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me by taking his way quickly toward the door. 

A year dropped behind. The man of maps 
had been forgotten as completely as had been 
the date of the first visit. And as I came in 
from my lunch one day there he sat at the side 
of my desk. 

“You remember me?” he said. 

“I don’t seem to,” I replied. 

“One year ago you asked me to call on you 
on this date,” and he proceeded to open up his 
samples of maps and letterpress. 

Well, I bought his geography and paid him 
a good price for it. But it has proved to be 
worth all he said it would be, and he had lots 
to say about its surpassing value. 

You see he took me at my word and had me 
at a disadvantage. It is very hard to turn the 
other fellow down if he has complimented you 
by putting his absolute confidence in what you 
have told him. ; 


THE INCOME POLICY 

Life insurance is better understood to-day 
and more appreciated than ever before, and 
by a larger number of people. 

It would be strange indeed were this not so, 
for the companies have been doing their ut- 
most for years to bring home to the people the 
value and necessity of life insurance, and to 
the credit and intelligence of the people, be it 
said, the missionary efforts of the companies 
have been rewarded and the business of life 
insurance has steadily grown. 

In the early days of the business, few people 
had any adequate conception of the value of 
insurance. The old idea of “You've got to die 
to win” had a strong hold upon the minds of 
the people, and, as a consequence, there were 
many intelligent persons who carried no in- 
surance themselves, and rather scoffed at the 
idea whenever it was suggested to them. Hap- 
pily all that has been changed, and to-day the 
intelligent business man knows that the quick- 
est and one of the best ways of creating an 
estate is through life insurance. 


New IpgEAS PROMULGATED 

In the last few years there have been so 
many ideas carried out in the development of 
life insurance that a man in the business has 
had to be very alert to keep in step with the 
march of progress, and it is not strange, there- 
fore, that there is still great ignorance among 
the public concerning the latest style policies. 

One of the cleverest ideas that has been 
embodied in policies is the payment of the 
policy in instalments. Under the old method 
the policy, when it became a claim, was paid in 
one sum.to the beneficiary, and in very many 
instances the beneficiary was a woman, inex- 
perienced in business and totally incapable of 
placing the money where it would work for 
her; indeed, in many cases being even unable 
to prevent its falling into alien and unscrupu- 
lous hands. But now all that has been 


changed, and the insured may, if he so desire, 
make an arrangement with the company for 
the payment of insurance to the beneficiary, 
when it becomes due, in monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annual or annual sums. 

Members of the judiciary should certainly 


be qualified to speak with considerable author- 
ity upon matters pertaining to estates, and it is 
of interest, therefore, and should be of value, 
to up-to-date insurance salesmen to know what 
Judge White of the Probate Court of Cleve- 
land has to say: 


“PAYMENTS IN INSTALMENTS 

“No one becomes better acquainted with the 
value of life insurance than the judicial officer 
who has in his control the administration of 
the rights of widows and orphans. My ob- 
servation is that policies of life insurance that 
provide for their payment in instalments in- 
stead of policies, which secure a sum at ma- 
turity, are very much safer and better for the 
beneficiaries. 

“Considering this whole matter, I am free to 
say that estates one-half as large, administered 
by a duly constituted corporate institution, 
would give, in a large majority of cases, better 
results than estates twice as large, adminis- 
tered by indiscriminate next of kin who are 
entitled by law to the letters; and that life 
insurance payable in instalments will produce, 
in a majority of cases, double the benefit that 
would be realized upon insurance payable in a 
gross sum immediately after the death of the 
assured.” 

The wideawake salesman should profit by an 
opinion such as the foregoing. To the pros- 
pect who is inclined to waver present the in- 
come feature endorsed by financiers and the 
judiciary, and win your case. 


J. A. O. PREUS ON “INSURANCE 
EDUCATION” 

Commissioner J. A. O. Preus of the Minnesota 
Insurance Department addressed the agents of 
the Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis 
at their recent meeting at the home office on 
“Insurance Education.” Forceful selections 
from the address follow: 


It has been called to your attention that ap- 
proximately one per cent of our population is 
engaged in the insurance business. It has been 
my endeavor to lay before you the extent of the 
knowledge which those engaged in insurance 
have of their business, also to give you a gen- 
eral survey of insurance education as now in ex- 
istence in the United States. What relativity of 
knowledge is there between the financial inter- 
est which the public has in insurance and the 
knowledge which the public has of insurance? 
Every man, woman and child in this country has 
an interest directly or indirectly in one or more 
kinds of insurance, and if he has not it is a dis- 
grace upon him or some one else. 

What nobler institution than one which pro- 
tects the widows and orphans from poverty and 
need? It needs no defender for its existence; 
it needs no advocate for its virtue. Every good 
citizen who understands insurance will pur- 
chase it to the same extent that his dependents 
require, and his resources allow. A knowledge 
of life insurance and the realization of one’s 
moral obligations is its source of maintenance. 
There is to-day life insurance in force in the 
United States as follows: 


Legal reserve ....... Bike eae Ree Wee $19,279,227 ,964 
ASHORE Tile 2.5 cvecevecdccene - 1,253,893,554 
Fraternal orders .........+++++ eee» 8,490,211,088 

A total of Jife insurance of...... $29,023,332,556 


Or $315.56 per capita. If we assume that every 
fifth person is a provider, his dependents or 
family are protected in the sum of $1,577.80. 
That this amount is far from commensurate 
with the value of a person’s life to those de- 
pendent upon him is manifest to the most casual 
observer. If there were a proper understanding 
of the merits of insurance as well as the proper 
feeling of obligation on the part of every pro- 
vider, there can be no doubt but what the aver- 
age insurance of the provider in the United 
States would be anywhere from four to ten 
times as great as at the present time. If chil- 
dren’s minds were inculcated with understand- 
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ing of insurance as well as the moral obligation 
resting upon persons who carry life insurance, 
such additional amount of insurance could very 
easily be carried, even by laboring men, because 
they would have taken out insurance at such an 
age of life that the premium would be very 
small. It is estimated that the value of Ameri- 
can lives is approximately $350,000,000,000. This 
life value is only redeemable to an extent of 
less than $30,000,000,000 by insurance. It can, 
therefore, be very easily discerned that a gen- 
eral diffusion of life insurance knowledge would 
necessarily have the result of increasing the 
amount of life insurance carried, and for this 
reason I have no doubt but what we would have 
the hearty co-operation of all insurance com- 
panies and agents in a propaganda to instruct 
children in life insurance. 

Instruction in life insurance in our public 
schools will but add to the efficiency of those 
employed in the home offices of companies, in a 
realization of the agents of the opportunities of 
their profession, in the understanding of the 
moral obligation and necessity of protection on 
the part of the public. 


THE DISABILITY CLAUSE 
The Swiss government states that ‘‘the dis- 
ability clause is a supplement to life insurance, 
the value whereof is evident’? and commends it 
as follows: 


The combination of insurance against dis- 
ability and life insurance is a matter of recent 
introduction in our country and has not as yet 
taken the place to which it is entitled by the ad- 
vantages it presents. 

This combination guarantees in the event of 
the disability of the insured the discontinuance 
of payment of premiums, sometimes also not 
only the discontinuance of payment of premiums 
but, at the same time, the payment of a dis- 
ability annuity equal to a fraction of five per 
cent or ten per cent of the amount insured. The 
insured who by accident or illness becomes in- 
capable of working, and who often would be un- 
able to provide for his insurance, is henceforth 
relieved of all payments and his insurance re- 
mains intact. If he has, in addition thereto, 
provided for the payment in such a case of a 
disability annuity, then not only has he no more 
premiums to pay but he also receives an an- 
nuity until the amount insured has been ex- 
hausted. Thanks to this combination he is not 
obliged to surrender the policy or to take a re- 
duced paid-up insurance. 

Moreover, this co-insurance for the case of 
disability can be effected by means of a very 
slight increase in the ordinary premium, espe- 
cially when it guarantees only the waiver of 
premiums, and this slight increase in the pre- 
mium should not be an obstacle for anybody. 

The Federal laws relating to the supervision 
of the companies and the insurance contract are 
not opposed to the life insurance companies also 
doing disability insurance in combination with 
life insurance properly so-called. 

But no matter what be the term of this co- 
insurance, it is a supplement to life insurance, 
a supplement the value whereof is evident. This 
combination constitutes a progress which should 
be noted and appreciated. 


MARGINS AND EXPENSES UNDER 
SECTION 97 OF THE NEW YORK 
INSURANCE LAW 


Life insurance companies operating in New 
York are required to file with the State Insur- 
ance Department each year a schedule showing 
the expenses incurred in the procurement of 
new business. Among the items required to be 
shown are the net premiums, the loadings 
thereon, the assumed mortality gains for the 
first five years on the new business of the year 
and the expenses incurred. In the accompany- 
ing table the details above named are shown 
as filed by the companies for the new business 
of 1912, together with a column showing the 
percentage of expenses to margins. The par- 
ticipating and non-participating business has 
been segregated under separate headings, 
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MARGINS AND EXPENSES FOR FIRST YEAR'S INSURANCE. 












































| | 
Total Percentage 
COMPANIES. Loading. Mortality Expense Total of Expenses 
ains. Margins. Expenses. to Margins. 
PARTICIPATING BUSINESS. 3 | 3 $ $ $ 
pS ROSES Sa odes Fee avant eRe RN Ne SPI 180,264 | 226,532 406,796 369,488 90.81 
TRAIN aR io Sat eine aids inlgeal oie Oetoce’ Srare 48,804 | 68,603 117,407 100,897 85.85 
Commacticut Gemerals. 5. fc i es ane ede 40,188 | 55,970 96,158 92,944 96.66 
COmMMtIoie DEUCUEE, 65803 SU iets 198,210 | 279,856 478,066 371,857 77.79 
I Es Me is etNigie 2 hats e Mod Gab oe pene 1,467,670 1,517,334 2,985,004 2,726,616 91.32 
Fie, PORN Oe OPS 106,178 | 143,779 249,957 240,812 96.36 
Geen Bae ee ea he oh 164,391 | 196,781 361,172 341,869 94 .66 
Het bee RW oe ie ee 101,510 | 139,628 241.138 210,660 87 35 
JOR Pe oii Sie vd oh mals pales eae 4 321,562 447,990 769,552 677,181 88.01 
TRCN TU MIN ie a inp wen giecg eke ue Bonide 40,707 58,305 99,012 87,442 88.31 
Massachusetts Mutual. Ne ee SSP RD ot, OI 303,591 | 456,141 759,732 638,416 84.03 
pa OO SR RES peat CANAL aces adse 7 650,436 | 940,195 1,590,631 1,342,266 84.40 
MERON eh Pu eee Si oh eb lh ee ekg sles 1,540,948 | 1,832,618 3,373,566 3,091,103 91.65 
TRAINEE Bet ns Bolas aS yeaa 171,457 | 37,994 409,451 338,549 82.68 
Weer es OE oer vay bee elar ans 270,587 } 392,500 663,087 581,391 87 .67 
Wiles ee RMN aa ee ee tate wine daleerage 2,235,932 | 2,361,238 4,597,170 4,188,922 91.09 
Northwestern Mutual..................... 1,170,189 1,721,017 2,891,206 2,428,859 83.99 
PEM RT a sO Rilachie ULE) Cat ae ea ies 576,680 | 940,793 1,517,473 1,324,628 87 .29 
Fes TONNE es ccs ek ob ee 198,478 | 259,417 457,895 415,032 90 .65 
Pisirees tos OME TE as 00'S. ve cs Ae Be eee 61,726 | y 248,997 152,725 61.35 
Ppa ree: face GN a ok 5 ss «ao wb o Weis iss wie nreles 225,598 | 673,562 501,500 74.45 
GRCURIR OMEN, TNs WS. Siig ees ccs rc oe bans 26,166 69,787 67,111 96.19 
SMS ME IRIOI 2 oi Vo Gta gl Bsnb'> 0c 0) Cyst Og ah Pleo 136,139 | 341,355 295,314 86.52 
LN CIRO, Ses ok ee alk s ote Ca bseea Se eee 302,526 445,645 748,171 563,950 75.37 
Uae PES a ERP TR ERS Os 46,627 | 59,050 105,677 87,126 82.50 
NN 55 ais iat dk Abeta e De CON wey & OY 10,586,564 13,665,458 24,252,022 21,236,658 87.55 
-PARTICIPATING BUSINESS. 
Etna Lites ete se ane a. sian l rita a SOR Ue ne WERE et 87,707 245,304 333,011 269,441 80.90 
Colmeeiats PRARUOTA 56 Se ade bis el oe 34,036 139,420 173,456 175,623 101.24 
Connécticut: Genetal.. 2.60 oe eee ee e 11,959 84,989 96,948 57,689 59.50 
WeeeeGlitary LAO. iss oiass oo Sh dhe ele alee e's 588,650 1,832,401 2,421,051 2,105,217 86.95 
PERAAT OO 7 aici’, oo Leas: > ata + sae eng ON im and 555 2,410 2,965 2,090 70 48 
RE TN Sof Heer Foe A eI 7,652 9,656 17,308 13,197 76.25 
WIE PRs fed Bini OV wee 560,648 1,500,437 2,061,085 1,806,768 87 -63 
PUMA of ocd chic, ok Rehin Pee Ca he PRN 224,617 544,474 769,019 673,220 87.55 
Tilted Biter The a Oe ee ree 5,992 15,215 21,207 18,381 86.70 
NS ol i bah) a Abner dee Ce ere hd ee | 1,521,816 4,374,306 5,896,122 5,121,626 86.87 
REE TC OEMIG. 8 aia. 5 o.y "sie Sinleeeralo Mande ote peed | 12,108,380 18,039,764 30,148,144 26,358,284 87.42 
TOTAL MARGINS AND TOTAL EXPENSES ( (INCLUDING FIRST YEAR). _ stil ea 
Total Percentage 
COMPANIES. Loading. Mortality Expense Total of Expenses 
Gains. Margins. Expenses. to Margins. 
-IPATING BUSINESS. 3 3 $ 3 3 
Etna a hci id pein 2 5 PSs cies bce eta me 1,616,011 226,532 1,842,543 1,704,604 92.50 
A Re ee ee pty an ESR T AP an Rey ate Ooh en 550,421 68,603 9,224 462,664 74.74 
Connecticut Generals s..s.'co 5 Wc se elec o> 240,744 58,138 298,882 250,168 83.70 
Connecticut Mutual. :...0..55 ob cece ees 1,260,607 279,856 1,540,463 1,301,621 84.49 
Equitable, New York.................++-+.| 12,804,916 1,517,334 13,822,250 9,649,943 69.82 
ES SERRE ST a Aa NDE a re bs 933,90 143,779 1,077,688 956,565 88.81 
ROWING TSO. 5% 5559, « crete. <ces och Te Les ® 1,278,521 196,781 1,475,302 1,346,653 91.26 
Home Life, New York..............0.-20255 815,420 139,629 955,049 847,516 88.75 
John Hancock Lee RUNES Ot Oe te eibe oer tae en 2,537,763 447,990 2,985,753 2,141,498 71 .72 
PR IECAGK LSE 57, oj sia sc hel ups sek anid clotblabe Bie 456,416 58,305 14,721 490,041 95.21 
Massachusetts Mutual...............-.-+-- 2,377,135 456,141 2,833,276 1,946,435 68.69 
DURE BOURBE a... hiner gorse sees ee uae ates 4,320,678 940,195 5,260,873 3,709,533 70.50 
MPSGL. DICW MOEK 6 i635 660K vin oles ngs meh eles 12,065,158 1,832,619 13,897,777 9,277,283 66.79 
UR AMNE RE Me ssa Cy doh cpt obi gte Piet ia'y ones 1,248,289 237,994 1,486,283 1,246,412 83.84 
TS Beene ion ay rae apnea Ly een e 1,885,624 392,501 2'278,125 1,618,327 71.03 
New York Life.. while eeu headin, Datars, Pa 17,865,753 2,361,238 20,226,991 11,846,259 58 . 56 
Northwestern MAGKGMNS 6.50 So cts wee ee 8,945,808 1,721,017 10,666,825 6,970,029 65.39 
SN Ee Uber aE aan Sein oe Per era eee to 3,995,059 940.793 4,935,852 3,863,624 78.28 
IRs DAMMERIOL fo 2,. scr'c vas onan Pals vee de ee 1,124,516 | 259,417 1,383,933 1,276,770 92.27 
OS RG By RE RE RERES Parmar arg Cea sara 549,989 187,272 737,261 545,690 74 O1 
NT EEEI ES Sa ais: bc coach, Claire SO titeg a boa Poo 343,318 36,333 379,651 293,212 77. 24 
EOD Sis OME oo. acciese Voll + Ss aie Ron n.$ 1,750,923 447,965 2,198,888 2,043,188 92.95 
eCriviCd WAUAUEL, PW. si talons ncodigw cle ee ee 333,613 59,403 393,016 401,221 102.08 
DMM MMMEMME 05 5 Go's s vane heh emia has wes 1,207,647 238,948 | 446,595 | 1,015,576 70.. 20 
NE EN PEED Si tod POI ae a ee ee 2,438,198 560,363 | 2,998,561 2,575,634 85.90 
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thereby showing the expenses incurred for 
each class of business. In the case of par- 
ticipating companies, the assumed mortality 
gains for the year ending December 31, 1912, 
exceeded the loadings by over twenty-nine per 
cent, while on non-participating business the 
excess was over 197 per cent. 

Another section of the schedule calls for a 
showing of the total expense margins available 
on the entire business in force in companies 
writing participating business. The assumed 


mortality gains on new business are allowed in 


addition to the entire loadings. For the year 
Igi2 the average percentages of expenses to 


margins on total business was 70.50 per cent, 
while by excluding the assumed mortality 
gains the percentage shows at 82.29 per cent. 
It will be seen that the companies are all well 
within the expense allowance permitted by 
law. 


CREATIVE VS. BIRD-DOG WORK 


Mr. St. John Duval of the Bristol Agency is 
quoted as setting forth the following rules of 
work at a recent agency meeting: 

“See 100 and get one, sure; see 200 and you 
get two, sure. Knowledge counts some, shoe 
leather counts more. To do good bird-dog work 
you must be as enthusiastic as the dog. Keep 
working close to home. When a prospect moves 
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ten blocks away, tear up his card; hit from 
where you are at. Carry a tally punch and don’t 
go home until you see a few more.” 

We are hearing a good deal just now about 
“creative soliciting.’’ This excellent phrase does 
not mean sitting at a desk all day and creating 
prospects like Heine’s German, who evolved a 
camel ‘‘from the depths of his moral conscious- 
ness.’"’ The phrase refers to the method of han- 
dling the men we interview; it means intensive 
farming as compared with the extensive method. 
No man succeeds by one method alone, but by 
the intelligent application of both methods in 
proportions suitable to his fleld. The man who 
expects to eliminate shoe leather from creative 
soliciting will fail; but so will the man who 
wholly ignores the human appeal of life insur- 
ance, no matter how many people he may see. 
Examination of the work of different agents 
would show wide variations in the proportion 
of applications secured to persons interviewed. 
Dr. Albright wrote $1,850,750 on fifty-nine lives, 
while Mr. Charles Weinfeld, in his “pine stump” 
field, wrote 242 persons to produce $765,000 of 
insurance. Each is an expert and knows how to 
work his particular field in accordance with his 
own methods. Another agent wrote $204,000 on 
only nine lives, while a fourth insured 100 lives 
to obtain $159,000 during the agent’s year.— 
Northwestern Mutual Field Notes. 


LIFE INSURANCE A PUBLIC 
BENEFIT 

In a speech before the United States Senate 
during the debate on tariff bill on August 27 
last, Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman of Illinois 
made the following inspiring remarks on life in- 
surance and the advisability of relieving it 
from taxation: 


Life insurance is a protection. It is not 
bought for pecuniary gain. It ought to be 
cheapened and made easier. Instead of laying 
burdens on it the government ought to exempt 
it and the companies writing it from taxation. 
As a shelter for the helpless it has no equal and 
few substitutes. The uncertainty of life and the 
certainty of death are problems which face 
every man. Most men begin life poor. They 
marry; their wives are dependent upon them; 
children come into the world, and between the 
family and want there is only the earning power 
of the man. The creation of a family at once 
increases the liability of general society, be- 
cause if the man fails to support them the risk 
of becoming public charges arises. Through no 
fault of the man death often causes him to de- 
fault on his obligations. 

Life insurance is a device by which such de- 
faults may be avoided, a process by which 
society may be relieved of what ultimately may 
be a public burden. It capitalizes the future 
earning power of the head of the family. That 
it is not an investment in the ordinary meaning 
of that word is conclusively shown by the fact 
that men almost never voluntarily seek it. 
They know that, measured by the standards of 
business, it means not profit but sacrifice. Life 
insurance is not an investment; it is a tax, a 
voluntary tax, by which society is protected and 
social defaults prevented. 

Sound life insurance leaves nothing to chance. 
There is not so certain a business obligation in 
the civilized world as the modern life insurance 
policy. It never trifles with its obligations; it 
does not guess at how it will pay its obligations. 
Life insurance takes unorganized life and or- 
ganizes it; it takes unrelated money, that would 
otherwise be scattered and lost, assembles it 
and turns it from all quarters of the civilized 
world into great financial reservoirs through 
co-operation, from which States, cities. indus-, 
trial and private obligations may draw for their 
upbuilding and for the support of social obliga- 
tions. 

The average man can understand that large 
value devoted to certain remedial puposes, such 
as hospitals, should not be taxed; he can under- 
stand why some billions of dollars in this 
country of value belonging to the various church 
organizations, devoted both to a remedial and 
a preventive purpose, ought not to be taxed. 
The difficulty is to appreciate the fact that in 
life insurance there is another great accumula- 
tion of securities, so wise in its obligation to 
society, so beneficent in its influence upon the 
family, s6 powerful in its assistance to the 
State, so destructive in its opposition to want, 
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to ignorance, to crime, that its appeal for ex- 
emption from further taxation is as much en- 
titled to consideration in this chamber as any 
that can come before a legislative body. Instead 
of being further taxed, it ought to be relieved 
even of some of the enormous burdens now 
charged upon the premium paid by the policy- 
holder. 


A MISSION TO PERFORM 


Look at that big tree over there in the park— 
My stars! It’s a corker, isn’t it? What a great, 
massive trunk, what a_ splendid spread of 
branches, it has! Yes, sir, it’s a corker, sure 
enough’ but, just the same, if anybody should 
tell you or me that we were not as good as that 
tree, we wouldn’t like it first rate; now, would 
we? Just for the fun of the thing, suppose we 
dig down a little way into the facts! 

That tree seems to know that it has a mis- 
sion to perform, and that mission is to grow, to 
expand, to furnish shade, comfort and, perhaps, 
sustenance to man; to be a delight to man’s 
eye; to make still more beautiful the world in 
which it finds itself. I know it’s just a tree and, 
of course, it has no soul, but it acts as though 
it had one. It sends its roots as far as possible 
down into the soil, it spreads its leaves and 
branches as widely as possible into the air, and 
in fact seems to struggle and strain to be as 
big and strong and beautiful as its circum- 
stances will permit. 

It will thrive just in proportion to its environ- 
ment. Did it ever strike you just that way be- 
fore? Give it plenty of sunshine, rain and good 


ties and to take advantage of our opportunities 
to the very limit—Heavens!—How far we come 
from realizing the Creator’s expectations with 
regard to us! 

You and I are fortunate enough to be living 
in the most prosperous era of the world’s his- 
tory. The evidences of that prosperity are all 
around us. There never was a time when so 
many men enjoyed so many comforts; there 
never was a time when opportunities for educa- 
tion were so great, or when the average intel- 
ligence was so high; there never was a time 
when men were so free or had a better oppor- 
tunity to exploit their physical and mental 
powers. 

That’s right, my friends. We citizens of the 
United States—we life insurance men—are, in 
respect to our environment, like the tree that 
has the benefit of the sunshine, the rain and the 
favorable soil; but, unlike the tree, we’re not 
responding to these invitations to anything like 
the degree we should; we don’t feel that sense 
of obligation to answer to the call of circum- 
stance and opportunity to which the tree listens 
and which it obeys so gladly and unreservedly. 

Selling life insurance in the right way is a 
high calling; it’s a noble mission, worthy of the 
effort of the best man that lives. If you are 
selling life insurance, or trying to do so, that’s 
your mission; and if it is your mission, it’s 
your duty to concentrate your efforts for from 
six to eight hours a day upon the attempt to 
directly and personally interest just as many 
people as you possibly can to buy policies in 
your company. An hour or two wasted each 
business day means that your mission is being 





BRAINS AND LIFE INSURANCE 


The brains of men at the head of business con- 
cerns are a valuable asset, simply because they 
are big producers of wealth and as such should 
be insured. 

The idea of the corporation was a device of 
the Romans. It: ever excited the admiration of 
Lord Coke, who called it a ‘“‘body without death, 
a mind without decline.’’ 

But the firm or corporation does not abso- 
lutely become a body without death unless you 
insure the lives of the men whose genius has 
built it up. 

Partnership insurance has come to stay, be- 
cause it is a necessity that a business concern 
cannot afford to be without. Merchants protect 
their buildings, stock and fixtures by fire insur- 
ance. They protect their losses through acci- 
dent by liability insurance. They even protect 
their losses through bad debts by credit insur- 
ance. But the greatest loss would be the death 
of the brain at the head of the institution. 
The certain death of one or more heads of the 
firm must not be overlooked, nor the actual loss 
that must follow the death of any of the man- 
aging partners, each of whom is a part and 
parcel of the business and an actual necessity. 

Often the death of a member of a business 
firm or corporation causes dissolution for 
various reasons. The firm, for instance, can- 
not afford to settle with the estate of the de- 
ceas@gl, and does not wish to load the business 
with dead timber; or the deceased was the finan- 
cial backbone of the business, the salesman or 
buyer; frequently on account of the death of one 
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soil, and it will invariably respond magnificently slighted to just that extent. member the firm’s loans are callel by their A 
to the Creator’s call; it does its level best—all Taking pretty high ground, am I not? Well, banks; many other good reasons will appear on 
the time! my friends, show me where I’m wrong. I’m go- 4 moment’s thought. 

Now, how about you and me, whom we will ing so far as to say that I don’t think that even Neary every firm or corporation has one or cn 
call the “average man’’? Can we truthfully say a free American citizen who is in the life in- more men whose genius is responsible for its Th 
that we are trying as hard as is the tree to surance business has a right to say that he will success and whose death would come as a great 
fulfill our mission? Let’s not forget that there’s do as he pleases with his time; that he will not shock and cause money loss to the stockholders. 
no doubt but we—you and I—have a mission; work hard (not ‘“‘go through the motions’) seven The lives of such men should be insured, the 
every one of us has a mission in the world. or eight hours of every business day! firm or corporation to pay the premiums and to 
We're placed here for a specific purpose, and receive all the benefits under the policy.—New 
that purpose is to develop our powers and facul- —Robert J. Mix. York Life Bulletin. 
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The Company’s METHODS are CLEAN and PRO- See te corde Lalins toeine tak 
GRESSIVE, its policy forms contain the most liberal The present edition covers 113 organizations. hor 
; provisions and guaranteed values, and the premiums PRICE, PER COPY, $1.00 | tho 
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100 copies or more 
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AS WITNESSED WITHIN 


Concentration is the Lever with which 


to Move the World 


A COMPANY THAT MISSED ITS CHANCE 





The Management Neglected Life Insurance in 
Wild Attempt to Secure Wealth by Wall 
Street Route 
Tuirpd INSTALMENT 

Some thirty-five years ago a little life insur- 
ance company was slipped out by Fate such an 
opportunity as could hardly come to any cor- 
poration at the present day. The country was 
just recovering from the effects of the Civil 
War. It was the time of the birth of most of 
the gigantic concerns that have made our great 
cities the wonder places of the world, And 
this little company had its chance and failed 
to use it, or even to see it. 


Tue First New York [NvustriaAL Poricy 

Over in Newark, and in a basement, if I re- 
member rightly, the littlest of financial con- 
cerns had lifted its head from its cradle and 
And in the city of 
Manhattan the company that walked away 


had begun to take notice. 


from its chance had written the first industrial 
life insurance policy that was ever written in 
the State of New York, or, indeed, so far as 
| have ever heard, east of the Hudson river. 
Think of it! 

But in this company of the golden chance 
everybody was thinking and talking of every- 
thing under the sun except life insurance. I[n- 
deed, it had been a “happen so” that it had 
taken to itself the somewhat extraordinary 
honor of this first industrial policy. And 
those in the office sniffed their noses in dis- 
dain and turned their attention to a gold mine 
in Arizona, a grain company in Minnesota, 
patents, railroad reconstruction schemes, pe- 
troleum. certificates and Wall Street. 

Those were frantic days in speculation. The 
head clerk of the “weekly -and monthly pay- 
‘ment department’”—there were but four clerks 
in the concern—gave far more attention to the 
price of crude oil than he did to the details of 
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the company of the lost opportunity that 
handed him his weekly wage envelope. He 
would skip down to “my broker’s” a dozen 
times a day. The Standard Oil Company had 
not become all powerful in its oleaginous trade, 
and in a dizzying whirl of figures the price of 
petroleum changed hourly on the exchanges. 
The insurance head clerk of the industrial’ de- 
partment dealt in heaven knows how many 
hundreds and thousands of barrels of crude oil 
on a margin and a capital well-nigh invisible. 


With Tuer Eves tHe Wrong Way 
Everybody in the insurance company of the 
neglected golden chance had his back toward 
life insurance and his eyes fixed on something 
different. 
with samples of ore in vials and in chunks, 


A New England agent came on 


and he and two of the coinpany’s high officials 
took a train one night to the West, and stayed 
out there six weeks or more. Incidentally it 
can be remarked that sixty thousand good 
plunks dropped into a hole somewhere and 
never showed its color again. Then there were 
burglar-alarm devices, and the “grain renovat- 
ing company,” and an improved process steel 
plate corporation, and the reorganized railroad 
scheme. Even the office boy caught the fever, 
and spent night after night constructing with 
his own hands dozens and dozens of wooden 
toys of his invention. These were sold just 
before a Christmas of long ago by one of the 
industrial agents at a corner on Fourteenth 
street. Except for the railroad enterprise that 
happened to turn out exceedingly well, the 
office boy had reason to believe that his par- 
ticular flyer in non-insurance endeavors was 
the only successful one. He ought to have 
been rewarded with second prize. Strange 
enough, however, although all but he vaunted 
openly of their turning aside from the trade 
that yielded them a living, he was singled out 
and severely rebuked. But he did not take the 
rebuke to heart. In front of the rebuking 
official stood any number of bottles of silver 
and gold ore samples, and in his desk. were. cir- 
culars. .without end of a patent method for 
transforming sheet iron of the cheapest into 
the finest of sheet steel, with an -expenditure 
of only fractions of a: cent in oil per ton and 
the loss of so little time that you could call the 


process instantaneous, 
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THe First INpustriAL Poticy REGARDED AS, 
TRIVIAL 


With all these other engrossments on the 
part: of everybody in the office, the issuance 
of the first industrial life insurance policy in 
the State of New York and the city of Man- 
hattan was too trivial a matter fot serious con- 
sideration, That the company had even 
deigned to issue it was looked upon as a kind 
of disgrace, This first was followed by a good 
many others, and for a little while—a short six 
months—industrial insurance to some extent 
really engaged the attention of the official staff. 
Then the promotor of this form of insurance 
went with another company, and the star of 
destiny set forever for the little corporation of 
many interests. 


Two YounG GIANTS 

The Newark infant, as has been said, lifted 
its head and began to take notice. A little 
later it began to reach forth from its cradle. 
Then its limbs grew apace, and it reached 
further and further. Before very long those 
who had eyes to see knew that an insurance 
giant was fast and sturdily outgrowing its 
garments, and that it might far ahd away dis- 
tance the prophecies of the most sanguine of 
‘prophets. 

Meantime a cast-iron caddis shell over on 
Church street, in New York city, was crack- 
ing with the struggles of an amazing thing 
something like the fabled eagle of the Romans. 
In its eagerness for great achievements and 
dizzy heights, and with its spirit for conquest, 
the shell burst asunder. Neither the basement 
in Newark nor the cast-iron caddis shell was 
burdened with gold ore specimens, patents, nor 
even petroleum certificates. Those two teem- 
ing offices had eyes for just one thing and one 
thing only—industrial life-insurance. In his 
eagerness, in one of them, a man threw off his 
coat impatiently and labored day and night. I 
have heen told that he sometimes forgot to eat. 
hummed with concentrated 
evergy:- You couldn't go into those offices and 
think or talk of anything but life’ insurance. 
If Gabriel had blown his tast trump, those fel- 
lows. would have swarmed. out. and. raked- in 
industrial applications from the crowd before 
the Judgment Seat, 


Those hives 
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Tue Littte Company Never Gor ANYWHERE 

The company of promiscuous enterprises and 
the golden chance never climbed to any kind 
of a place in the insurance world. The two 
bustling young giants of one endeavor passed 
that other as you may have seen the Twentieth 
Century Express pass a freight caboose on a 
siding at a way station. 


CONCENTRATION THE LEVER TO MOVE THE 
Wor_p 

Let us all concentrate. The much-quoted 
words of General Grant can be made to call 
attention to the power of concentration. No- 
tice that the great concentrator said, “I shall 
fight it out on this line if it takes all summer.” 
Lincoln remarked of the dogged commander: 
“When General Grant once gets possessed of 
a place he hangs to it as if he had inherited it.” 
That was why the Civil War came to its end. 
It is the path of success always and every- 
where. 

To be successful in soliciting, the agent must 
concentrate, and concentrate with all his heart 
and soul. It is the only method of success in 
life insurance, as it is in all other crafts. It 
does not do to talk about this or that, the 
weather, or the last municipal election. Go at 
your man with life insurance and nothing but 
life insurance. If he insists in talking about 
something else, humor him, of course, but at 
the first opportunity turn the subject to life in- 
surance. To do this smoothly needs almost 
genius. But that is the magic that the agent 
must and can jnstill into his soliciting. The 
prospect will never sign on the dotted line 
until the concentration of the agent has 
brought the victory. The concentrated essence 
of life insurance bottled within a decent coat 
will always win out. 


AMOUNT OF RESERVES ON VARY- 
ING BASES 


The annual returns of the life insurance 
companies to the several Insurance Depart- 
ments call for a separation of the reserves 
held on contracts according to the table of 


mortality used, as well as the rate of interest’ 


assumed. A large majority of the two hundred 
and fifty American life insurance companies 
value by the American Experience Table of 
Mortality with three and one-half per cent 
interest. Several of the older and larger com- 
panies, however, use the same mortality table 
with a three per cent interest assumption. 
Old business prior to the adoption of these 
standards is valued by the Actuaries’ or Com- 
bined Experience Table of Mortality at four 
per cent interest. Quite a number of compa- 
nies have, however, voluntarily placed their old 
business on a higher reserve standard, so that 
the proportion of four per cent business is 
steadily declining. 

In the accompanying table the reserves held 
at the close of 1912 are shown for. over fifty 
companies at three different rates of interest, 
while a fourth column gives the amounts of 
reserves on annuities. The total reserve re- 


‘ported amount to $3,550,698,750, of which 25.8 
per cent is on a 4 per cent basis 


, 31.4 per cent 


AMOUNT OF RESERVES ON VARYING BASES. 
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on a 3% per cent basis, 40.8 per cent on the 3 
per cent basis, while the annuity reserves 
amount to but 2 per cent of the total. During 
the past three years the 4 per cent reserves 
have decreased from 40.4 to 25.8 per cent, the 
3% per cent basis has moved up from 28.7 
to 31.4 per cent, and the 3 per cent standard 
shows a gain from 28.3 to 40.8 per cent. Last 
year another prominent company placed all its 
old business on the 3 per cent basis, while still 
another has a special fund of sufficient amount 
to place all its old business on the same 
standard. 


WHY? 


You say the Doctor has “passed” me 
First class in every respect, 
Heart and lungs and a pedigree; 
No weakness could he detect; 
A pulse in every way normal, 
My kidneys pronounced “O, K.” 
Although his report was formal, 
He had only good to say. 


Then tell me the why and wherefore 
Necessity to insure? 

With ne’er an illness to care for 
And not an ailment to cure. 

Why shouldn’t I “bank” my money? 
Why pay an Insurance “Co.” 

You agents strike me as funny. 
Say, why do you urge me so? 














’Tis true, said the “rate-book” agent, 
You’re the healthiest man I know; 
But counting the death roll “pageant,” 
*Tis found that the records show 
That oft the soonest to leave us 
Are those whose vigor was rare; 
And ’tis all because, believe us, 
They took of themselves no care. 


A man who is sometimes ailing 
Is prudent, careful and wise, 
Never in any case failing 
To watch for any surprise; 
While he who is strong and healthy 
Takes chances no man should take; 
And whether he’s poor or wealthy, 
May sleep and never awake. 


But should you live to be “eighty,” 
The money you put away— 
And this is a reason weighty— 
’T will come back some future day. 
-You otherwise might have spent it 
And never protection had. 
When I said “insure,” I meant it— 
Insurance is no mere fad. 
—Avucustus TREADWELL. 


Being a busy necessity is your mission—the 
busiest necessity in town! 

Your rewards beat those of any other neces- 
sity known to man—bar none!—counted in cash 
returns to you and the people you write, 

Get the big rewards of being the busiest ne- 
cessity in your town!—International Lifeman. 
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TO WIN ATTENTION 


Agent of the Aggressive School Hits on 
Some Novel Plans 





THREE INCIDENTS ARE CITED 


Efforts to Get Prospect in Proper Frame of Mind 
to Submit Proposition Confronts Life 
Insurance Solicitor 


Every life insurance man knows that all he 
needs to sell a policy, in most cases, is to get a 
hearing. In other words, if he can get down 
to what are known as “brass tacks,” and can 
present his proposition to a man who, if not 
convinced, is open to conviction, the chances 
are as good as 7 to 3 in favor of his making a 
sale. It’s getting these live prospects in a con- 
dition of mind to permit the agent to present 
his proposition that stumps most solicitors. 

It is for this very reason that attention- 
getting stunts of various kinds are more useful 
in the sale of life insurance, possibly, than any- 
thing else. Yet salesmen of indemnity use 
them less, as a rule, than those in any other 
field. The reason is a little difficult to fathom. 

In most lines the salesman is either present- 
ing a staple which people must buy sooner or 
later, or a novelty or luxury, which appeals to 
them as being worth having, and is capable of 
being made to produce additional convenience 
or enjoyment. Thus the question of necessity 
or indulgence, both essentially selfish ideas, is 
immediately presented, and the salesman who 
knows how to read human nature is always 
able to find some sort of opening through 
which to present his arguments. 


FAvorABLE APPROACH NEEDED 

But the very fact that the average man 
dodges when the agent presents his card or in- 
troduces himself bluntly as the representative 
of a life insurance company is sufficient proof 
of the fact that some more favorable form of 
approach is badly needed. The attention of 
the prospect must be secured in a way that will 
not arouse the antagonism which is so fre- 
quently called up by the frank statement of 
one’s business. It is true that as the public 
becomes better educated, and as the class of 
agents continues to improve, the agent will 
have an easier time in this direction; but pres- 
ent conditions are not what might be called 
favorable to securing a respectful and careful 
hearing without the use of some out-of-the- 
ordinary dévice which will win an audience 
for the agent. 

Realizing this condition, and determining to 
overcome it by the use of selling ideas which 
would be likely to win attention and possibly 
interest, a successful agent of the aggressive 
school recently used a series of three “stunts” 
which are good enough to describe. It may be 
explained in, advance ‘that all of them attracted 
attention, and got for the agent the thing he 
was after—a chance to talk to the prospect 
without having to fight down the preliminary 
Opposition which is generally encountered. 
Stunt No. 1 consisted of a message printed 








on exceedingly thin paper, which could be 
readily folded into a small roll and inserted in 
a capsule a few times larger than those ordi- 
narily used. The capsule was placed in a small 
pill-box and sent by mail to a selected list. A 
tag on the box contained the address and in- 
dicated that “directions for taking” were en- 
closed. The average man who got such a 
package was, of course, somewhat astonished, 
and his curiosity was aroused by its appear- 
ance. By the time he had opened the box and 
found the capsule he was all the more inter- 
ested. Then the withdrawal of the paper from 
the capsule and reading the message followed 
as a matter of course. 


Sates TALK CLEVER 

The sales talk was cleverly gotten up, calling 
attention to the fact that no man could feel 
well if he had not provided for his family or 
himself in the event of old age; and that an 
income policy, payable at age sixty—selected 
because it was likely to appeal to most of those 
receiving the message—would provide the 
necessary remedy for this condition. “See 
Davidson” was the suggestion at the bottom of 
the paper; but it should be noted that David- 
son did not wait to be seen, but made a point 
of calling on every person who had been sent 
one of the packages, getting results in enough 
instances to warrant him in believing that his 
little plunge into advertising waters had been 
worth while. 

Another stunt that was out of the ordinary 
and stimulated interest without altogether re- 
lieving cuiosity, involved the use of blank stock 
certificates, such as may be had of any stationer 
or printer. They are handsomely lithographed, 
of course, and have an official, valuable look 
that is sure to impress. On the face of the cer- 
tificate was’ printed the following: 

“$55—Guaranteed Net Monthly Income—$55. 

“This certifies that John Doe (the name of 
the addressee was here filled in), or Mrs, John 
Doe, will receive a monthly income of $55 until 
a guaranteed sum of $13,000 shall have been 
paid, in consideration that he pays the taxes 
on a smaller amount for a limited number of 
years, 

“All payments made due after your death 
will be canceled, and the monthly income will 
be paid in full-to the beneficiary named by you. 

“Do you take enough stock in your loved 
ones to provide a definite guaranteed monthly 
income for them, even after your productive 
days have ceased? 

“Tf so, you can share to the utmost the joys 
of life.” 

The back of the policy, which was, of course, 
presented first to the eye of the recipient as: it 
came from the envelope, contained the words, 
“Certificate for 240 shares, issued to John 
Doe.” 

CuRIOSITY OF THE PROSPECT 

This was sufficient to whet the curiosity of 
the prospect, who naturally examined it care- 
fully to see in what concern he was to get his 
shares of stock, By the time he had finished 
reading it he was enlightened as to the mean- 
ing of the proposition, but still in the dark as 
to details, and consequently was perfectly 
willing to let the agent explain when the latter 
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called. And, of course, one of the main fea- 
tures of the plan is to make the call soon after 
the certificate is mailed out. 

Another plan, which for originality and ef- 
fectiveness is calculated to make even more of 
a hit than those referred to, involved an ex- 
penditure in real money. That was one of its 
good features. You can pay the printer a big 
sum for his work, and put out a good many 
hard dollars for postage, without reminding 
the prospect that you are spending money for 
the privilege of having him consider a proposi- 
tion; but when sure-enough coin of the realm 
is presented it makes the recipient sit up and 
take notice, as the sporting editors say. 


SMALL Sum NECESSARY 

In the instance referred to the plan was to 
show how small a sum would be necessary to 
maintain a $1000 endowment monthly income 
policy. It was a variation of the seventeen- 
cents-a-day plan which has been used so suc- 
cessfully by the Oliver Typewriter Company. 
Instead of saying on his folder, “Just six cents 
saved each day will pay the premium, etc.,” 
the agent who sent out the folder resorted to 
a more impressive plan. In place of the words 
“six cents,” he had a bright new five-cent piece 
and a shining copper glued to the cardboard. 
They not only answered the purpose of ex- 
planation, but of themselves attracted attention 
and interest, so that the reader of the message 
was necessarily made to think, through the 
implication thus suggested, “Why, this fellow 
evidently thinks enough of my time to be 
willing to pay six cents for it—which is six 
cents more than anybody else ever did!” 

The remainder of the folder was, of course, 
devoted to an exposition of the plan and form 
of the policy, and concluded by giving the 
street address and telephone numbers of the 
office of the agent, who in this case actually 
received direct inquiries from prospects who 
did not wait to be called on in person, 

These stunts were all good; they can be used 
by other agents just as they were used by the 
one referred to, whose name, by the way, will 
be given on application. But the point is that 
they are only a few of the possible selling plans 
and sales stunts which can be effectively 
adapted to the big problem of winning the 
favorable attention of those who ought to be 
interested in life insurance. The way to suc- 
cess will be paved largely by the use of just- 
such plans, which, provided they are sensible, 


- dignified and legitimate, will “ring the bell” 


nearly every time. 


WINNING 


It is good to win. Each success makes us de- 
termined to win again. 

Everybody likes a winner. His path is easy. 
His friends are many. The world is ever ready 
to shout, “The king is dead; long live the king!” 
The new champion greets the shouting mob that 
bids him welcome. The vanquished champion is 
alone and forgotten—a shattered idol. 

There’s a thrill in winning; there is satisfac- 
tion to it. Once a man has won a race in busi- 
ness, he is determined to keep in training al- 
ways, and to enter every race to win, 

Success is the product of belief. No one ever 
won anything worth while who was not sure 
of winning. Unless the mind has accepted the 
certainty of success, then there can be no suc- 
cess. 

The loser is defeated before he enters the con- 
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test. He has a faint heart—a gone feeling. But 
the winner steps out certain that he is going to 
carry away the laurels. 

Winning is the result of a habit of thinking 
success, and of doing everything that will make 
for success. 

Each of us experiences things that give us the 
sinews of success. Do we apply them?» Do we 
sort them out and get them in order and make 
them dominate everything we do? 

Are we always in training for success? Or do 
we go into the battle of selling ‘‘out of form’’? 

The real winner is not going to rest content 
on yesterday's achievements. He is going to 
beat his best record; and when that is done he 
starts in anew to smash that record. 

The winner is always racing toward a goal a 
little harder to reach. 

He sets aside the easy things until later on— 
and that later time never comes’ hence, he is 
always achieving the difficult things, and gets 
far ahead of all claimants for his title.—The 
Federal. 


COST AND VALUE OF NEW 
BUSINESS 


Section 97 of the New York Laws provides that 
the medical and inspection fees, first-year com- 
missions and other expense for services in ob- 
taining new business shall not exceed the load- 
ing of first-year premiums plus the margins of 
mortality arising from the assumption that the 
mortality rates the first five years will be only 
50 per cent, 65 per cent, 75 per cent, 85 per cent 
and 95 per cent, respectively, of the deaths ac- 
cording to the mortality table. During 1912 the 
Northwestern collected $4,678,934.38 in first-year 
premiums, of which $1,162,013. or 24.84 per cent, 
was gross loading for expenses and contingen- 
cies. The gains on this business from favorable 
mortality assumed as above indicated amounted 
to $1,729,198, making a total of $2,891,206 avail- 
able under the law for’ the acquisition of new 
business. The total of commissions, medical in- 
spection and other expenses of the North- 
western for 1912 amounted, however, to only 
$2,428,859.21, or $462,346.79 less than the sum pro- 
vided by the law, a saving of almost 40 per cent 
of the total expense loading. The thirty-four 


companies operating in New York during 1912 
show a total saving of $3,955,864.13, or only 32.5 
per cent of the total expense loadings. The 
New York companies alone show a saving of 
only 23 per cent. (See p. LII, N. Y. Report, 
1918, Part II.) 

Section 97, as a limitation of first-year ex- 
pense, is based upon the well-known fact that 
during the first five years after careful medical 
selection the mortality on new business is very 
low. As a consequence of this fact there arises 
from properly written new business a special 
margin of mortality saving which exists because 
the business is new and hence is an offset to 
the cost of securing the new members. As a 
matter of fact the mortality actually experi- 
enced by the Northwestern on its new business 
is more favorable than the percentages given 
above. Consequently the portion of first-year 
premium loadings actually used to meet acqui- 
sition expenses would be proportionately less in 
the case of the Northwestern than the sixty per 
cent indicated by the report. The important 
principle which the law recognizes is that, if 
properly written and medically selected, new 
business will pay for itself. Of course, if care- 
lessly selected the mortality gains would tend 
to disappear, or if excessive commissions were 
paid, or if both these conditions existed, the cost 
of securing the new business might easily ex- 
ceed its value, just as a traveling salesman’s 
salary and expenses might exceed the profits on 
his orders. In such case a readjustment would 
have to be made sooner or later, for no company 
or mercantile house could for any great length 
of time pay more for new business than it was 
found to be worth.—Northwestern Mutual Field 
Notes. 


GET USED TO BIG FIGURES 


The big reason why so many agents confine 
their canvass to $1000 policies is that they 
haven’t the nerve to talk to a man about invest- 
ing more than $30 or $40 a year in insurance. 

The trouble with such agents is that, in con- 
sidering the premium proposed, they forget that 
for each year that the insurance is carried the 
policyholder has three hundred and sixty-five 
days in which to get the money ready for pay- 
ment, 
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Figures look large or small, according as you 
get accustomed to them, and size is a matter 
of comparison. 

$30 standing out all by itself looms large, but 
placed alongside of $300 it looks very small, 

In making your canvass for the small policies 
you should start on the basis of an insurance of 
$10,000, since it is far easier to get the ones and 
twos from such a beginning than if your entire 
canvass is made on the basis of the amount that 
you expect to place. 

It is just as hard to get a man’s application 
for $1000 of insurance, if that is the amount you 
go after him for initially, as it is to get his ap- 
plication for $10,000, if he is equally able to 
carry the larger amount. 

You will not offend any of your prospects by 
canvassing them for larger amounts of insur- 
ance than they are able to carry, but, on the con- 
trary, you will make it easier to secure applica- 
tions for such amounts as they can easily 
afford. 

It is just as easy to quote rates and values on 
the basis of $10,000 from your rate-book as it is 
to quote the $1000 values; therefore, with a 
view of making yourself so familiar with large 
amounts of insurance and large insurance pre- 
miums, that you can talk them without getting 
so nervous and rattled that the prospect sees 
you are out of your class, I earnestly urge that 
during the remainder of this month you ap- 
proach each of your prospects with the proposi- 
tion that you are there for the purpose of plac- 
ing insurance on his life to the amount of 
$10,000. Put it up to him in such a way that 
he understands that you are serious in naming 
$10,000 and confidently expect him to favorably 
consider it. 

This suggestion as to the advisability of talk- 
ing large amounts to small prospects is not a 
theory, but is the result of my own practical 
experience in the field behind an Illinois Life 
rate-book. The twos, threes and fives come 
easier and oftener after an initial canvass for 
$10,000 than the ones do when you make your 
canvass on that basis. 

Never illustrate a policy on the $1000 basis. 
Make it $10,000. It is easier to scratch off a 
cipher than to add it on.—R. W. S. in Illinois 
Life Bulletin. 


Life Insurance Law Chart 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY announces the publication for 1913-1914 of 
a reference chart, showing at a glance the statutory requirements of each of the 
fifty States and Territories of the United States and Canada so far as they affect 
life insurance companies of other States. ; 

The Life Insurance Law Chart shows in complete and comprehensive form 
the requirements as to taxation, agents, policy forms, examinations, valuations 
and publications under the following column headings: 


CONTENTS 

Surplus Distribution Periods 

Anti-Discrimination 

Statements, Final Date for Filing 
on 


Tax 
Legal Publications No" 7 veers 


State Tax and Final Date for Pay- 
Premium 


get Re 
ae aaa 


When ment hy Other 


Assets (January 1, 1913), $48,205,861.37 
Liabilities, - - - 41,705,528.43 
Surplus and Dividend Funds, 6,500,332.94 
New Insurance paid for 18,048,969.00 


Insurance in Force, -  138,615,233.00 


(Paid for Basis) 


The Company’s METHODS are CLEAN and PRO- 
GRESSIVE, its policy forms contain the most liberal 
authentic. 


Provisions and guaranteed values, and the premiums It is printed on excellent bond paper, is twenty-one inches wide, with a pro- 


are low. 4 nortionate depth or length, and is brass tipped at top and bottom, so that it may 
be hung in a convenient and conspicuous place for ready reference, 
Inasmuch as many of the requirements are common to LIFE, CASUALTY AND 
SURETY COMPANIES, the latter class will also be able to make use of. it. - 


Prices of the Life Insurance Law Chart 


Company Examinations { Local Taxation 

Basis Regulations Governing Advertisements 
Valuation of P olicies { Pes Bond to State, Agent or Company 
Non-forfeiture Warranty Defined 
Policy Form or Provisions Miscellaneous Provisions 


The Life Insurance Law Chart is compiled for Tue Spectator Company by 
Mr. A. R, Fullerton, an expert insurance man, whose duties for many years have 
been to keep the large life insurance company with which he is connected informed 
upon every phase of the legal requirements throughout the country, in which 
capacity he has become an expert, and consequently this publication is absolutcly 
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FIRST LIABILITY POLICY 


Travelers of Hartford Discovers Old 
Draft Made in 1866 


CONTAINED ELEMENTS OF PRESENT DAY 


First Liability Policy Written in United States 
Was by Employers Liability Assurance 
of London 


It is generally accepted that the first liability 
insurance policy written in the United States 
was by the Employers Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration of London, which entered this country 
in 1885. The corporation was established in 
London in 1880, and was the first to undertake 
this form of insurance. Recently the Trav- 
elers of Hartford, in rearranging some of its 
old files, discovered a draft of a liability con- 
tract made as far back as 1866. The contract 
was never completed, but is interesting in that 
it contained practically all the substantial ele- 
ments of liability insurance undertakings of 
to-day. It is possible that the late J. G. Bat- 
terson, founder of the company, who was in 
many respects far ahead of his times, imparted 
the ideas for the contract to the man who 
wrote it out. A memorandum in his hand- 
writing accompanied the draft when found, 
and we present a copy of both. 


THE MEMORANDUM 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HartrorD, CONN., 186. . 
Contract with 
Railway Co. insuring the Co, against loss of 
life or personal injury to any of their pas- 
sengers—covering the legal liability only of 
the R, R. Co, but not to exceed $5,000 on any 
one passenger—at the rate of three-quarters of 
one mill per passenger counting each trip as 
a passenger or rather the passengers each 
time they ride— 
Payments quarterly in advance based on pre- 
ceding quarter’s business and the whole to be 
adjusted at the end of six months—” ; 


Tue Poricy Form 


This Agreement made this day of 
A. D. 1866, by and between the 
Travelers Insurance Company, of the City and 


County of Hartford and State of Connecticut, 
of the first part, and the 
Horse Railway Company of the 
City and County of Philadelphia, and State of 
Pennsylvania, of the second part—Witnesseth. 
Said party of the first part, in consideration 
of the payments to be made to them as herein- 
after expressed, agree to indemnify and in- 


sure, and do hereby insure said party of the ~ 


second part against all loss or damage—not 
exceeding sum of five thousand dollars for 
personal injuries to any one person—to which 
said party of the second part shall be or be- 
come legally subject or liable by reason of such 
injuries, fatal or otherwise, which shall happen 
to such person as a passenger upon the cars of 
said Railway Company between the first day 
of March 1866 and the first day of March 1867. 
And said party of the first part agrees to pay to 
the party of the second part the amount of 
said loss or damage within 60 days after due 
proof of said loss and the liability of said Rail- 
way Compy, shall be submitted to said Insur- 
ance Company. 

But it is understood and agreed between the 
parties aforesaid that whenever a claim is 
made upon said Railway Compy by any in- 
jured passenger or his representatives, or 
whenever it shall seem to said Railway Compy 
that compensation for injury to any passenger 
is justly due, said claim and the cause of said 
injury shall be investigated by said party of the 
second part in good faith and as thoroughly as 
if they were solely liable and this contract did 
not exist, and notice of the claim shall be at 
once given to the party of the first part or their 
agents. And said party of the second part shall 
furnish and afford to the party of the first part, 
every opportunity and facility to investigate for 
themselves by their proper officers, agents, and 
attorneys, the cause and grounds of said in- 
jury and claim; and shall, at the request of the 
party of the first part, resist the payment of 
said claim, and defend, or allow said Insurance 
Compy to defend against the same in Court. 
And of all reasonable expenses of litigation in- 
curred by either of said parties in defending 
proceedings upon such claims, in law or equity, 
and of the experise of compromising such 
claims, said Insurance Compy shall pay two- 
thirds, and said Railway Company shall pay 
one-third—provided said proportion of ex- 
penses and. said loss do not together amount in 
any one case to five thousand dollars; and all 
excess over said last named sum shall be paid 
by sd Railway Compy. 

Said party of the second part, in considera- 
tion of said insurance, agree to pay to said 
party of the first part, quarterly, in advance, a 
sum equal to three-quarters of one mill for 
every conveyance of each and every passenger 
transported upon the cars of said Railway 
Compy for the year beginning March Ist 1866; 
payments to be made approximately on the 
basis of the transportation of passengers by 
said Railway Company for the quarter pre- 
ceding each payment; and adjusted at fhe end 
of every six months. 


And it is further agreed between the parties 
hereto that if any dispute or difference of opin- 
ion shall arise between them, upon which they 
cannot agree, relating to the construction of 
this instrument, or to any matter arising there- 
from, the same shall be submitted to the arbi- 
tration of three disinterested men, one of 
whom shall be selected by each party hereto; 
and the third, who shall be a practising lawyer, 
or judge or ex-judge of a court of record, shall 
be chosen by the two selected as aforesaid, or, 
in case of their failure to agree, shall be named 
by the Mayor of Philadelphia for the time 
being; and the award of said arbitrators shall 
be final and conclusive. 

In witness whereof said parties have caused 
their names to be subscribed and their seals to 
be affixed to this instrument by their Presi- 
dents respectively who are duly authorized 
agents for this purpose. 


MISFITS 


Misfits are always aggravative—whether it 
be collars, or clothes, shirts or shoes—business 
environments or home surroundings or anything 
connected with life upon this earth there is an 
ever present aggravation if there be any misfit. 

Misfits are the inevitable products of lack of 
system, and while it is not insisted upon that 
system is a ‘cure all,’’ or preventive, for all 
that is awry in life, it is a perfectly safe asser- 
tion in regard to business life at least that 
were it not for misfits business would be con- 
ducted more satisfactorily, prosperity would be 
established upon a safer and more lasting basis 
and life would flow on more evenly and 
pleasantly. 

Although this is true in general of all kinds 
of business, especially is it true of agency in- 
surance business—its success depends entirely. 
upon the degree the agent escapes being a mis- 
fit, or, in other words, to the measure of sys- 
tem he has cultivated. 

Horace Mann, a prominent educator, epigram- 
matically stated “‘Habit is a cable; we weave 
a strand day by day.’’ System must become a 
habit; it is something to be woven, cultivated— 
never becomes perfect—and day by day must be 
improved upon and new strands woven. 

The more nearly perfect the system the 
greater the degree of fitness, hence the greater 
the measure of success. 

System is not a cut and dried method—a regu- 
lar formula used for every man—and the agent 
who seeks business in this parrot fashion is a 
misfit. System induces an adaptability to en- 
virdnment, to a man’s moods and circumstances 
and a cultivation of common sense, judgment, 
foresightedness, tact, promotes fitness, therefore 
promotes success.—Preferred Pilot. 


Competitor Has No Easy Time 
Don’t imagine your competitor is having 
everything his own way because he talks and 
looks it. Under his ‘‘front’’ he may be afraid 
that it is you who will capture his angora.— 
Standard Accident Bulletin. 
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Classified Summary of Casualty, Surety and 
Miscellaneous Insurance si States for 1912. 


, 
| Premiums | Losses | Ratio. 
| Received. Paid. 
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eo ABA MA. } | 
Accident. o. ‘wad 417,071 187,461 44.9 
Health. Slots kara eheke 110,262 58,776 | 53.3 
Liability. . Be aa ae % . 361,945 249,602 68.9 
Fidelity and surety..... 148,810 13,093 | 8.7 
Plate glass.... conan 26,079 11,257 | 43.1 
Steam boiler 7 26,967 6,785 25.1 
Burglary and theft... ..| 18,503 8,424 45.6 
ae aa 21,605 | 10,473 | 48.0 
ET ere | oe RR Ae NS tie oe 
BIW WHR. ..'. secceces | 2 a ae ror 
Auto. property Semmat.| 42,309 | 25,764 | 60.9 
Workmen's collective. | 6,860 | 1,144 | 16.6 
ee Ae eae 18,602 11,726 63.0 
Live stock........ 3,508 696 19.8 
Aggregates..........| 1,206,208 585,201 48.5 
ARIZONA. 
Accident. gue 50,940 30,185 | 59.2 
OS eee rere: 18,729 6,673 | 35.6 
TS Pee | 30,417 22,414:| 73.7 
Fidelity.............. 7,904 | 7) 2.2 
Ss tx wie.s'\s.s.0% wa | 5,546 | 226 4.0 
og ere 2,514 940 | 37.4 
Steam boiler....... | oS cere. eee 
Burglary and theft. SOT: ste cece pra) cw puecy 
Physicians’ defense... . * | Fk ee Ay eae « 
Fly wheel.......... a BOO 6a wig E.1) ase dee 
Aggregates.........  é 122, ‘471 60,615 | 49.5 
ARKANSAS. | 
OS ree 145,622 | 61,104 41.9 
NERS. No nin Sep pb 080-o 0% 92, 14 60,332 | 64.8 
Liability..............] 112,455 | 56,051 49.8 
Fidelity.............. | 38.674 | 39,683 | 102.6 
ES ae eee 32,220 | 7,226 22.4 
Plate Glass............ | 26,650} 10,992 | 41.2 
Steam Boiler.......... | 23,081 | bive | 6.3 
Burglary and theft..... 11,306 9,747 | 86.2 
Auto. property damage. | 2,239 | 367 | 16.3 
Workmen's collective. . .| 37,114 26,948 72.6 
| Lae | 596 | sue: 1 “BEY 
Sprinkler............. | 475 | ee 
Live etocle............ | 3,857 | 2,675 | 69.3 
Physicians’ defense... .. 619 | adie: L brace 
Aggregates........%. | 527,892 | 276, 618 | 52.3 
CALIFORNIA. 
Accident and health....| 1,858,148 663,242 | 35.7 
FS Re eee | 2,081,389 694,113 | 33.3 
Fidelity and surety..... 894,482 223,324 | 24.9 
Burglary and theft..... 138,043 68,711 | 49.7 
Plate glass. . ESS 170,039 51,782 | 29.9 
Steam Holler. ...:..... 52,568 302 | .5 
SRE Sc 55 5 sss os oa 28,696 5,720 | 19.9 
(Sere 5,776 375 | 6.4 
OE Te eer FS eae ere Peer 
Workmen's collective... 41,515 23,690 57.0 
Live stock . = 1,305 7,465 | 572.0 
Physicians’ defense... . . 8,238 196 | 2.38 
Agegregates..........| 5,280,461 | 1,738,920 | 32.9 
COLORADO. 
Accident and health... . 612,479 306,685 | 50.2 
RUE 8. s.gcossic o's «3 334,396 | 165,343 | 49.4 
Fidelity and surety..... 204,862 92,532 | 45.2 
eT eae 78,164 36,716 | 46.9 
Steam boiler.......... 17,875 1,037 58.0 
Burglary and theft... .. 35,767 8,421 23.5 
A ESS Pree 16,251 10,145 62.4 
OS SS aeee 1,118 386 34.5 
8 eae 2 Ee 
Auto. property damage. 13,941 3,563 25.5 
Workmen's collective... 32,867 33,116 | 100.7 
Physicians’ defense... . . 1,353 365 26.9 
DAVE BROCK: 5 oo550 03 0 2,560 965 37.7 
SO Sas 75 15 20.0 
Team property damage. rs er RTL AS. pel 
ATROMODNE sos ccs Cee Pe Fe 5 ese 
Aggregates.......... 1,357,986 659,289 48.5 
CONNECTICUT. 
Accident and health... . 565,846 222,513 39.3 
SO els baa %s.5 900.0 692,902 186,710 26.9 
Fidelity and surety... .. 213,063 171,056 80.2 
eS 49,576 16,381 33.0 
Steam boiler. San 66,514 2,248 33.8 
Burglary and theft..... 44,641 12,242 27.4 
SE Re ox 95. F:0:6 pib She 17,415 671 44.0 
See ae 1,880 144 7.6 
8 ae a) ge EP LNBSC ES Greer seen 
Auto. property damage. 124,252 34,454 27.7 
Workmen's collective... 250 1,964 | 785.5 
a er 9,212 2,768 30.0 
Physicians’ defense... . . 1,887 6 3 
TS eae 3,967 2,529 63.7 
Aggregates.......... 1,796,015 660,686 36.8 
DELAWARE. 
Accident and health.... 57,489 20,581 35.8 
0" Re ee 39,519 11,102 28.0 
| a errors 8,183 491 6.0 

































































SUPPLEMENT. Thursday 
Premiums Losses Ratio. Premiums Losses Ratio. 
Received. Paid Received. Paid. 
DELAWARE—Cont. IOWA. 
0 a re IR eet 3 Miners Accident and health.. 449,217 248,642 55.3 
ey ee eee 3,598 1,085 30.1 OS ae Rerret ee 445,278 275,873 |..61.9 
Burglary and theft. - 5,967 1,551 25.9 Fidelity and surety..... 308,050 45,159 14.7 
Steam boiler... . SATB ™ ceo cis Pe ekedy Plate’ @lans. ..s.0.. 0000 46,715 ' 19,881 42.5 
Auto. peer damage. 4,913 2,905 59.1 Steam boiler.......-.. 37,214 3,359 9.0 
Le a ee A Sy cen toe Rey grerecctecte pace once 4,489 7,260. | 161.7 
Live stock . Ba aah e Lig ol 2,758 1,135 41.1 CS Ee. 1,661 23 1.3 
————_— Burglary and theft..... 37,457 13,787 36.7 
Aggregates....... 135,259 38,850 28.7 Auto. property damage. 19,132 1556 39.5 
Fiy wheel. 055) 60244. ye Bee eee ye 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA Workmen’s collective. .. 2,673 1,065- 39.8 
Accident and health.. 286,218 136,980 47.8 PO 66,422 34,124 51.3 
CE a ere 175,453 67,620 38.5 Team and vehicle prop- 
REGRET a ee 57,808 15,961 27.6 erty damage.......... EPR i ere ere 
as een 58,794 8,840 15.0 Pliysicians’ defense... . . BPO. aa ell bad eats 
Pinte #1008.:........ 19,544 10,640 54.4 
Steam boiler.... 6,841 327 4.7 Aggregates.......... 1,420,960 656,729 46.2 
Burglary and theft.. 11,420 821 y oe | 
WET s. ihars bs 35040 we Be) Sbip copa KANSAS. 
rw Il ES eg Belen 394 2 5 Accident and health.... 485,510 193,850 39.9 
Ck aoe 1,220 66 5.4 TRO 5 Siren Ses 8 08 0's 222,134 138,235 62.2 
Auto. property damage. 38,763 8,782 22.6 Fidelity and surety... . 161,863 33,042 20.5 
Workmen's collective... 7 ets) Sts rae gh er 46,321 18,361 39.6 
Physicians’ defense... .. WO) 3. eaters Steam boiler: ......... 34,188 3,850 11.3 
BO 330 380 | 115.1 Burglary and theft..... 30,324 3,397 41:2 
Team property damage. |, RR oe Pe ea eecira ee RMN oo. a th a haa:'s o.0 ¥ b.g°3 02 ,213 15,815 | 192.5 
WEMMMIMUIAGES Sp ccc p 0-005 ts 122 187 | 153.2 OMIM 9c. & a: g-0-5's oe: be05 267 158 59.2 
| Ee ee er Rrra en Cer ee 
Aggregates.......... 657,435 250,606 | 38.1 Auto. property damage. 19,686 7,173 36.4 
| Workmen’s collective... 5,560 2,429 43.7 
FLORIDA. Physicians’ defense.,... 5,500 2,325 42.2 
POON ie va oy ate ous 181,415 86,340 47.6 [en SS a ee | 17’ MOO yee. Sta cto 
OO er erry 93,537 56,187 59.9 ape : 
ERMINE 6 bse a son d bso 0 146,937 58,813 40.0 Agaregates. 0.0. 6665. 1,038,112 418,635 40.3 
MERA NS on 9 ano hoe 42,495 14,845 34.9 ia 
Oo” Se eee 35,5388 2,041 8.7 y KENTUCKY. Le 
Plate glass............ 13,420 4,708 35.0 Accident and health... . 801,723 362,906 45.3 
Steam boiler. ... 16,015 1,330 8.3 ee ere 408,561 241,215 59.0 
Burglary and theft. . 11,299 4,344 38.4 Fidelity and surety..... 216,307 138,546 64,5 
cS 5 ore tr 5,406 2,795 | 51.7 PUBUE BIBOS. «ow ce vee 33.649 238 27.4 
ee eee TO) ip eee oer: Steam boiler.......... 32,368 4,274 13.2 
Ee (it i rr | ie tet Burglary and theft..... 21,212 3,298 15.5 
Auto. property damage. 24,112 5,223 21.6 So NRE eee ere 14,762 20,238 | 137.0 
Workmen’s collective... 16,440 5,180 | 31.5 s)he Se 4,331 2,211 51.2 
Oe ae 245,008 93,496 | 38.1 be Bere 1,259 93 ee 
| Auto. property damage. 16,560 6,962 42.0 
Aggregates.......... 833,439 335,302 | 40.2 — 
GEORGIA. | Aggregates.......... 1,550,732 788,981 50.9 
re ae 510,558 | ‘242,943 | 47.6 +. 
RUECED cS NG ce eurvppr ose d.5%s 202,304 102,207 50.5 hapa 
RNS oo hg does weca.05 382,284 166,145 43.4 Accident... aeh ae ed 271,238 121,634 44.8 
Fidelity and surety..... 227,244 84,493 7 ee! pS RR ee aaa 87,423 39.649 45.3 
Oe eee eee 32,982 11,935 36.2 AMIN 65 Mislead eee 296,853 126,067 42.4 
Steam boiler.......... 33,325 9,455 28.4 | ers 117,363 20,870 17.8 
Burglary and theft..... 29,188 13,480 46.2 WEE o's teicte hoes 67,790 65,613 96.8 
SNM Sa 82 c's th Bislalole-olelnye 19,449 19,208 98.8 Sutgiery and theft.. 30,519 7,418 24.3 
UNMEEU AS (i i-aia ssp! oun 2,166 511 23.6 oO eee 19,038 9,290 48.8 
O° ES 5: i NS Uae ear Sg a ae 1,384 136 9.8 
Auto. property damage. 63,132 21,437 33.9 Steam boiler. 25,070 5,590 22.3 
Workmen's collective. .. 13,791 6,199 | 44.9 Auto. property damage. 39,452 13,283 33.7 
Physicians’ defense... .. as We teen) etacra ts Ch: | a ee a ea ae 22,494 6,767 30.1 
ROTIIOER AIRS 0 /oci's bi o-0%020 0 21,668 9,887 45.6 Fly wheel........ Riera tans ee: tee ae 
ee eae eee 560 50 8.9 Workmen's collective... 150,386 82,779 55.1 
Physicians’ defense... . . A SS ire. leone 
Ageregates..........% 1,542,897 687,950 44.5 ——. 
IDAHO Aggregates... ......... 1,129,823 499,096 | 44.2 
MOORE is 65.5 6 5206s6he< 83,986 33,714 40.1 
ee eee 30,326 25,539 84.2 _. MAINE. : 
SMM 5 oo Sse ree 5 eo 52,291 27,926 | 53.3 NOT CO eet 314,867 136,634 | 43.3 
Fidelity 33,302 47 1.4 NS aisha ss 61,964 27,647 | 44.6 
err. 44,718 31,635 70.7 Liability...........+.. 208,173 74,314 35.7 
Plate glass............ 8,981 2,997 33.3 ROY 6.5. aiy"> o '9, 102 6 31,285 1,625 5.1 
Steam boiler.......... 2,653 75 2.8 See ie 18,637 4,342 23.3 
SNE os aioe en DR. Ss ae Alec PIQUE SIGEB ois ese aie 15,962 5,090 | 31.8 
MRTG. foc6.5:5 «5 orga POO Sins ose |) 29 e018 Steam boiler.......... 26,399 195 af 
Burglary and theft..... 5,893 75 732 Burglary and theft..... 8,471 1,211 14.3 
eS a eee TR at ONY earns Credit IS Far eer a 9,240 2,514 27.2 
Auto. property damage. 542 550 | 124.4 Sprinkler............. 176 10 5.6 
Workmen's collective... | ss ERAS ane ee Tere le). rae BEE lon Sc oR eae 
Physicians’ defense... .. 248 50 | 28.9 Auto. property damage. 14,219 2,968 | 20.8 
Workmen's collective... 32,285 16,751 51.8 
Aggregates.......... 289,126 123,034 42.5 Physicians’ defense... .. 1,687 7.2 
ILLINOIS. Industrial............. hE Ee eA 
Accident and health....} 2,596,533 | 1,037,280 39.9 BAW UOEE ois o\0,4'03 0 0-0 > 4,361 228 5.2 
Ra 5,800,788 | 2,177,240 37.5 Vehicle damage........ Ml ede arabe ea a's 
Fidelity and eurety.....] 1,385,909 43,123 | 24.8 
Plate giate.........++% 474,688 204,154 a Aggregates.......... 748,752 273,651 | 36.5 
Steam boiler.......... 153,965 23,564 . 
Burglary and theft..... 331,984 144,913 43.6 _MARYLAND. 
REE Se rs ae 110,764 89,306 80.7 Accident and health.... 372,574 144,181 38.6 
BOONE 5 52.5 6 vives 5% 10,432 5,346 51.2 DONNY $0 Avieces cece 403,422 122,495 30.3 
yO: er ee OSS ae (eee Fidelity and surety.....} 498,157 | 236,047 | 47.3 
Auto. property damage. 173,349 58,002 33.4 PAMRO GIMURS vn ocak ees 35,675 17,377 48.6 
Workmen’s collective... 127,898 21,276 16.6 Steam boiler..,....... 41,570 3,123 75.1 
Physicians’ defense... .. ,050 22,869 31.2 Burglary and theft..... t,316 13,016 20.2 
Deemer 54,990 22,735 41.3 REO IE 46,762 40,037 85.6 
+ sage wed Se ne pg 126 74.7 
PETORRUCS,, 0565.00 we 11,302,566 | 4,149,808 36.7 Y WROEL. ov occ cecnes 2. 3d ae, See 
seUNDIANA. . Auto. property damage.| 57,956 | 14,992 | 25:8 
Accident and health....} 891,888 345,325 88.7 Workmen's collective...| . 16,822 6,966 41.4 
ES RU Re ei 1,075,437 587,306 | 54.6 Physicians’ defense... .. 1,285 | ...... |... 
vidaity and surety..... 409.350 175,480 > ig CAVE CHORES Seeder ee 3,708 2,076 55.9 
ok” ee ’ ,140 . 
Saou bello i OER 70,505 ,030 _s Aggregates.......... 1,549,837 604,436 39.0 
Burglary and theft..... 45,463 11,527 5. 
— alecneapagassoaatie 23°745 | 18'861 | 73.6 MASSACHUSETTS. 
STE SS ee Sea 2,271 437 19.2 Accident and health....} 1,657,840 636,761 38.4 
= ES ein 3,089 140 4.5 Liability... 000 eeeeys ,092,926 | 1,796,455 25.3 
Auto. property damage. 76,890 21,270 27.6 gg and surety..... 16,380 115,773 14.2 
Workmen's collective... 3,910 2,968 75.9 Plate g1a00. i... seis. 282,584 114,748 | 40.6 
Live stock. .........+. 130,766 71,360 | 54.6 ee ee eae e3 rye py at 
i 18.3 urglary and theft. : 
TS a Oy Coe, er : = algeria 147,620 | 63,391 | 42.9 
Aggregates.......... 2,810,553 | 1,274,805 | 45.4 
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Premiums | Losses Ratio. Premiums| Losses Ratio. Premiums Losses Ratio. 
Received. | Paid. Received. Paid. Received. Paid. 
MASS.—Cont. | NEBRASKA.—Cont. _ OHIO. 
gee a 6,295 1,765 | 28.0 ee ea 1,390 161 11.5 Accident and health....| 2,499,773 | 1,040,960 41.6 
Fly wheel,..........-- 27,358 | 2,661 9.7 ia. SRR Ben Ares aa teecia as PRON eRe 2,531,759 | 1,332,893 | 52.6 
Auto. property somnge 217,730 | 55,289 25.3 Auto. property camens- 13,813 7,973 57.7 Fidelity and surety.....| 998,285 228,366 22.9 
Workmen's collective. . 623,861 | 24,149 38.6 Workmen’s collective. . 5,008 2,107 41.8 Burglary and theft..... 170,650 48,618 28.5 
Industrial. .<c565...:.- 10,887 7,323 67.3 Eire QUOEK, occ ce cade 87,384 20,178 23.1 yO are 141,475 57,454 40.6 
Physicians’ defense... .. 2,477 167 6.7 Physicians’ defense... .. 707 50 7.0 Se ain. ov wats sso 3 11,692 7,800 66.7 
Team damage......... SS eR ees Beer Funeral benefits. ...... 8,508 1,931 22.7 Steam boiler.......... | 216,987 17,809 8.2 
eae 18,361 | 514 2.7 Auto. property damage. 155,209 56,606 36.5 
Aggregates... .......+% 1,125,013 477,737 42.4 CRE oo eeans Hes ce as 121,882 71,566 58.7 
Aggregates.........-. 11,325,309 | 2,854,519 25.2 Fly wheel ...... ates Te ee SA 8r, 
| NEVADA. Workmen’s collective... 28,468 12,377 43.5 
MICHIGAN. | pe en 36,707 10,641 28.9 LiWG COGN. obscene ccs 74,574 30,946 | 41.5 
Accident and health....| 1,025,239 490,988 47.9 UO a niene.an Fe aietk stad 6,845 3,293 48.1 | ee ee 8,421 5,724 68.0 
oS Sees 1,860,575 | 617,180 | 33.1 ON OEE EF } 69,177 24,147 34.9 Instalment ORR me Keccau, Jn Rar 
Fidelity and surety.... 590,892 | 257,024 | 43.5 | ee eeapateret 1,219 16 1.3 Physicians’ defense... . . 1,316 a TA 
PURSE GIRO ons ogc ees 92,873 | 26,196 28.2 Se ere rere | 14,976 501 3.3 Property damage...... > arse | eeey 
Steam boiler. ./ 11... 79,362 | 5,243 | 6.6, Plateglass............ | 1041 243 | 23.3 
Burglary and theft..... 76,356 | 14,832 | 19.4 Steam boiler. . ry | ae ere & Aggregates.......... 6,977,742 | 2,911,221 | 41.7 
CNet ns een tiens 56,131 | 29,660 | 52.8 Burglary and theft... .. FRO pinks leads . 
GeeTRlOl ss 056! oe 50hee 5,852 | 1,300 | 22.2 Sprinkler......... | I) ye OKLAHOMA. 
PE WCE oo oece cd eae 4,842 | 35 | PY Auto. property damage. WEE © fb awales th icotacs Accident and health.... 202,528 110,043 54.3 
Auto. property damage. 155,028 56,403 | 36.3 Workmen's collective. . 6,598 1,270 19.3 LIGMMNEY. 6 00's we cee 164,032 116,647 71.1 
ee eer re 15,946 | 4,101 | 25.7 Physicians’ defense... , . | | CRO LCEP ey Fidelity, .. -'.. 4 .-++~: 124,530 58,219 46.7 
Workmen's collective... 5,481 2,941 | 53.6 SOREG See tre sccce nes 215,876 82,004 38.0 
- Aggregates........... 139,883 40,111 28 .69 Burglary and theft..... 22,634 32,038 | 141.5 
Aggregates.......... 3,968,577 | 1,505,903 | 37.9 Plate glass............ } 54,279 26,003 48.0 
| NEW HAMPSHIRE. Senne os ca, ach nies 1,014 77 75 
MINNESOTA. Accident and health.... 236,169 95,535 40.4 Steams DOME. «0. cues 23,524 | 10,679 45.3 
Accident and health... . 739,348 429,362 | 58.1 pi See eae 236,749 118,015 49.8 Auto. property damage. 2,627 | 1,582 | 60.2 
EOS | ie ears tery 1,133,178 766,917 | 65.4 Fidelity and surety..... 65,995 11,642 17.6 Ta. chine seach bees | UR ed) Med ere ee 
Fidelity.......-..-+-- 422,095 93,049 | 22.0 Plate gigeh.. . <5 siti 7,459 2,318 | 31.0 Fly wheel........ Pea. BUG Beas cin Press 
BOROOS oe et bien cw ds 181,156 95,137 | 52.5 Steam boiler.... “| 14,725 5,438 36.9 Workmen's collective. . .| 1,595 172 | 10.7 
Sastry and theft. . 90,561 18,503 | 20.4 Burglary and theft... 5,792 160 2.7 eT | ee ae, 6,577 | 7,372 | 112.0 
Plate glass............ 116,022 42,518 | 36.6 eer oA 2,155 2,691 | 124.8 Team property damage. | Axe eof eeee 
Srila s vp oc. vee 4,457 1,123 | 25.2 ns a ar | 181 7 3.8 ————|—_ , 
Steam boiler.......... 63,920 2,785 | 4.4 Pig: wheels «<0 61-6008 | 987 2 2 Aggregates......... | $21,384 444, 836 | 54.2 
Automobile and team ; Automobile and team| : | | 
property damage.... 70,256 26,434 37.6 property damage.. 14,386 11,391 79.2 __ OREGON. te 
CIEE. dcr ore tats eh 15,560 16,859 | 108.3 Physicians’ defense..... g Bi -“srachen b <a aes PERRO i ipriid seen | 246,552 | 135,261 | 54.8 
i, es oS eer ore | sseee Workmen’s collective. . . | 628 8 1.2 ieee Ce | 37,926 | 11,482 30.2 
Workmen’s collective... 39,366 21,631 55.0 i) | heen ee | 161 18 11.1 LES oe vets cose “en 683,142 414,196 | 60.6 
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MONTHLY CASUALTY AND SURETY SUPPLEMENT. 





Premiums | 
Received. | 


Losses 
Paid. 


! 
| Ratio. 


Premiums 
Received. 








Premiums 
Received. 





TENNESSEE. 
Accident and health.... 
Liability 
Fidelity, and surety..... 
Plate glass 
Burglary and theft. . 

Fly wheel... . 
Auto. property damage. 


Sprinkler. ... 
Workmen's collective. . 
Live stock. 

Physicians’ defense... .. 


Aggregates 


TEXAS. 
Accident and health. 
Liability. . 

Fidelity and surety.. 
Plate glass 
Steam boiler. 
Burglary and theft 
Credit 

Sprinkler 

y wheel.. 
Automobile and team 

property damage. 
Workmen's collective. . 
Physicians’ defense. . 
Live stock 


Aggregates 


UTAH. 
Accident 


Liability 

Fidelity 

Surety 

Dersiasy and theft. . 
Plate glass 

Steam boiler 

Auto. property Gommnae. 
Workmen's collective. . 
Live stock 


Aggregates 


JERREONE. 
Accident. . tt 
Health 

Liability 
Fidelity........ 


Plate glass 

Steam boiler.. 
Burglary and theft 
Sprinkler. : 
Industrial 

Fly wheel 

Credit 

Auto. property hon ng 
Workmen's collective. . 
Physicians’ defense. . 
Live stock 


Aggregates 


VIRGINIA. 
Accident and health 


Fidelity and surety.....| 


Plate glass 
Steam boiler 
Burglary and theft 


apr wheel 
Auto. property oe 
Workmen's collective. . 


_ Aggregates. . 


1,690,378 
547,113 
213,119 

26,484 
24,807 

1,389 
63,227 
25,543 


773,016 | 


297,061 


144,209 
8.88 7 | 
17,110 | 

27 


33,335 


18,472 | 


595 
52 


2,227 | 
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2,604,554 | 


1,448,653 | 


814,908 


1,295,374 


| ouneniaeaas 


314, 726 


10.617 | 





2,662,350 | 


129, 259 


19,428 
73,800 


13,563 | 
1,418 | 


39,631 | 
2,000 | : 


50,938 | 


1,459,033 | 


NDOHHOOCRNINOR 





479,677 | 


209,736 | 


18,199 
90,306 


26,446 | 


9,122 
4,864 
11,870 
3,236 


545 | 


1,230 
537 


247 | 
6, 606 


at 
479 | 


211,707 | 


110,873 | 
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CubHawnay 








383,850 | 
| 


168,417 


282,627 | 


162,825 


86,138 | 


5¢ 
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WASHINGTON. 


Accident and health.... 


Liability 


Fidelity and surety.... 


Plate glass 

Steam boiler.... 

Burglary and theft. . 
Sprinkler.... 

Auto. property damage. 

Fly wheel 


Workmen's collective... 


Physicians’ defense. . 
Credit 

Aggregates 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


Burglary and theft..... 


Plate glass 

Sprinkler . 

Steam boiler.... 
Auto. property damage. 


Workmen's collective... 


Live stock 
Industrial 
Miscellaneous 


Aggregates 
WISCONSIN. 
Accident and health.. 


Plate glass 
Steam boiler. 


Burglary and theft. tae 


Sprinkler....... 


Fly wheel 


Auto. property damage. 
Workmen's collective... 
Team property damage. 
Physicians’ defense... .. 


Aggregates 


WYOMING. 
Accident 


Liability 

Fidelity 

Surety 

Plate glass 

Steam boiler... 
Burglary and theft. . 
Auto. property damage. 
Fly wheel 


Workmen’s collective... 


Aggregates 


CANADA. 
Accident and health.... 


Fidelity and surety. 
Auto, property damage. 


Plate glass 

Steam boiler 

Live stock 
Burglary and theft. . 
Sprinkler 


Aggregates 


533,155 
357,232 
427,961 


22'973 


216,971 
237,142 
154,127 

21,668 


377 
10,662 
261 
18,655 


SHOMRSOwWN 





1,597,363 


534,196 


714,720 


243,690 


w 
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a | to 





1,147,592 


597,633 
900,950 
187, 549 


479,144 


346,774 


S 





1,895,719 


76,464 


11,100 
5,492 
7,774 
5,302 
3,827 
1,344 

10 


157 
1,700 


1,170,918 


12,587 
1,074 


oe OO 


oe 





115,734 


3,583,205 


21,256 


1,673,247 
865,423 
99,747 
161,748 


25,158 


wimon 








7,272,624 





2,994,349 
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PORTO RICO. 
Accident 292 
21,571 
19,019 

2,025 
Auto. property damage. 1,429 
Property damage 1,032 


45,368 


Fidelity and surety. 








Aggregates 27.8 








12,633 | 





FIELD WORK—THE SPIRIT OF 
FAIRNESS 


Fairness, in another word justice, generally 
does and should always mean satisfaction in the 
settlement of disagreements. Difference of 
opinions of individuals and corporations have 
led to disputes resulting in much unnecessary 
litigation. Disagreements may not always be 
traced to wilful intent to ignore the spirit of 
fairness. Many of our difficulties may be trace- 
able to an exaggerated application of the spirit 
of fairness to one side or the other. There are 
always two sides to a question. However, in 
the settlement of health and accident insurance 
differences there are generally three interests 
to be taken into consideration. The agent 
usually represents the third interest in such 
cases. Regardless of the fact that the equities 
of both sides are made perfectly clear, the in- 
sured will occasionally become dissatisfied with 
an adjustment of a claim. In such caseg it be- 
comes the urgent duty of the adjuster to first 
consider the rights of the insured in the spirit 
of fairness. The second duty is to consider in 
the same spirit the company’s interests. He 
must then use the scales of justice to balancé 
these differences. In the performance of these 
duties, if prejudice enters into his deliberations, 
justice will certainly be defeated and the arbiter 
acused of unfairness. 

If the agent has a proper sense of fairness, he 
will not always bind the insured rigidly to all 
of the technical conditions of the contract, that 
may not be material, and yet he must give full 
consideration to every condition and require- 
ment to properly protect the company against 
fraud and unwarranted demand. For instance, 
if a premium is paid after due date, justice is 
outraged by the agent if he promotes a liability 
against the company for disability beginning be- 
fore date of reinstatement. F 

The proper way for the arbiter to handle the 
spirit of fairness in the settlement of dis- 
agreements on account of claims is to use the 
scales of justice. First, balance them perfectly 
in the mind by thoroughly investigating every 
fact in connection with the case, then place 
the policy contract on one side. On the other 
side place the facts, the proofs and the informa- 
tion obtained through investigation. If he finds 
they do not balance, he must call in judgment 
and spirit of fairness for consultation. If, after 
this, the scales are yet unbalanced, make an 
appeal to the home office, presenting an un- 
biased statement of the facts with the details of 
his efforts, and we warrant that ninety-nine 
cases out of every hundred will be satisfactorily 
disposed of.—H. S. Curtis, in Agents’ Record, 
National Casualty, Detroit. 








General Offices 

First National Bank Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Surplus to Policyholders over $600,000.00 


Writing all forms of Bonds, Plate 
Glass, Burglary, Automobile, Liabil- 
ity, Accident and Health. 


Direct Agency Contracts to men of 
character and ability. 


Special agents to assist you in de- 
veloping your territory. 
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New York, Thursday, November 6, 1913 


AS WITNESSED WITHIN 


The Law of Human Nature Applied to 
Business Affairs 


A PHILOSOPHER WHO KNEW MEN 


By Borrowing a Valuable Book Benjamin Frank- 
lin Changed Enmity into a Life-long 
Friendship 
FourtH INSTALMENT 


A student who had previously been con- 
nected with an insurance company desired to 
make some money during his college vacation. 
Applying to several concerns for a temporary 
position, and having been “turned down,” he 
bethought himself of an officer of a fire insur- 
ance company who in the past had helped him 
by little kindnesses and wise advice. But he 
feared to call on this man because he had al- 
ready received from him so many favors. 
Finally he had but this one chance left, and 
was somewhat astonished when after taking 
this chance the courteous old gentleman imme- 
diately offered him a job for the entire summer 
at much larger pay than he had a right to ex- 
pect. Moreover, the clerk was taken ill, and 
his pay was continued during his enforced 
absence from the insurance office. 


THE ExpEeRIMENT OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


In his autobiography Franklin tells of a 
member of the General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania who made a long speech against him 
when the philosopher was a clerk of that body. 
Franklin wrote a note to this enemy, asking 
him to lend a valuable book that he was known 
to have in his library. The book was sent im- 
mediately, and after reading it Franklin 
promptly returned it with a letter expressing 
his deep sense of obligation. The experi- 
menter in electricity and the human heart 
records that when he next met the owner of 
the rare volume, to use the words of the auto- 
biography, “He spoke to me (which he had 

_never done before), and with great civility; 
and he ever afterwards manifested a readiness 
to serve me on all occasions, so that we be- 
came great friends, and our friendship contin- 
ued to his death.” Franklin makes some ob- 
servations on the correctness of an old maxim, 
which he quotes: “He that has once done you 


a kindness will be more ready to do you an- 
other than he whom you 
obliged.” And with great 
philosopher adds, “And it shows how much 


yourself have 


shrewdness _ the 


more profitable it is prudently to remove than 
to resent, return and continue inimical pro- 
ceedings.” 

Franklin 
call a “wise old guy.” 


was what the street arab would 
And this remark is not 
intended as a reproach to the memory of this 
student of human nature, rather it must be 
considered to his credit that he endeavored to 
understand his fellows and make a proper use 
of his knowledge. 

It is as true to-day as it was in Franklin’s 
time that if you want a favor you will stand a 
better chance if you will apply to the man who 
has previously shown you a courtesy than if 
you go to a stranger, or even to one that you 
have benefited. 

Use or THIS LAW IN SOLICITING 

Every solicitor knows all this, but many of 
us do not make full use of this law of human 
action. Even when opportunity serves we 
sometimes forget this important application of 
the psychology of the difficult craft of selling 
to another something that he does not realize 
that he needs. 

A good many years ago there was a life in- 
surance agent in the city of New York who 
was a wonder at his trade and at the utiliza- 
tion of Franklin’s maxim. Said this agent 
once, “I never try to insure my man until he 
has paid me a deserved compliment, or until 
he has done me some little courtesy or kind- 
ness,” 

On a certain day the agent happened to call 
on one of those life insurance haters that 
seemed to be more plenty in those days than 
they are now. 

“Every life insurance company is a fake con- 
cern,” said this man, “and every agent is a 
thief. Don’t call at this office again; I can’t 
waste my time on such things as life insur- 
ance!” 

This merchant seemed to be in excellent 
health, owned a good business, and was said 
not to have a dollar of insurance on his life. 
Here was a neat problem for the agent. But, 
contrary to his usual habit, and busy with more 
promising cases, he dropped from his mind the 
enemy of life insurance. 

Those were the days when most of us took 
our exercise on bicycles. As you may remem- 


ber, we all had our favorites in the way of 
wheels, and troops of us were to be found 
after business hours pedaling over all the 
country roads. 

Some months after the soliciting of the 
hater of life insurance, the agent while riding 
his wheei had the misfortune to wrench his 
ankle, and, by a strange coincidence, he applied 
for assistance at the house of. the aforesaid 
enemy. The merchant not only invited him 
to stay to supper but insisted upon sending his 
carriage with his guest to the railroad station. 

The solicitor knew that his opportunity had 
come. Within a week he had made a call at 
the office of the merchant, and had expressed 
his great obligation for the courtesy that had 
been shown him. Later he wrote his man for 
a big line of life insurance. 


ANOTHER Law 


The agent of experience needs not be told 
that the applicant always thinks that he is 
doing the solicitor a favor in taking out a 
policy. We life insurance men know that the 
favor is double-headed, and that the applicant 
is more benefited than the agent. But as he 
thinks that he has done the solicitor a kind- 
ness, the applicant will always in future be 
likely to continue his kindnesses. So the novice 
in soliciting should remember that if he 
handles his first man carefully the new policy- 
holder will probably introduce him to other 
prospects and in such a way as will make 
success altogether likely. 

As a rule it may be considered doubtful if 
personal introductions are very helpful, but 
the contrary is the case if a man you have 
already insured says to an acquaintance, “I 
have asked Mr. Smith to call on you. He isa 
mighty good fellow and you ought to take a 
policy in his company. He has just insured 
me on an excellent plan of insurance.” 

And a very careful watch should be kept 
on every man already a policyholder. As his 
circumstances improve he should be asked to 
increase his insurance, and he will do so if he 
is asked in the right way. And it is also very 
important for the new solicitor to remember 
that most men are secretive about their busi- 
ness affairs. Many merchants in dingy offices 
have bank accounts out of all proportion to the 
appearance of their surroundings. It is al- 
ways. well to take for granted that your man 
can carry a large amount of life insurance. 
Talk big figures. A fellow can tumble a good 
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So: when. you 
have landed a $2000 or $3000 case you should 
look on the new policyholder as a $10,000 to 


deal easier than he can climb. 


a $20,000 prospect. He feels kindly toward 
you; he thinks that he has done you a favor 
(and so he has); unless you should be unfor- 
tunate in your subsequent dealings with him 
he will always be your friend and stand ready 
to aid you if the opportunity should offer. 
There is little doubt that if Benjamin Frank- 
ling were alive and cared to turn his business 
talents in that direction he would make a 
“crack-a-jack” of a solicitor. And it is be- 
lieved that of his mental stock-in-trade noth- 
ing would advance him more in his profession 
than his knowledge of the law of human na- 
ture to which he calls attention, and of which 
law during his particularly successful business 
career he must have constantly made wise use. 


ADDRESS OF SUPERINTENDENT 
POTTS 
Advocates Education and Takes Stand 
Against State Insurance in Ad- 
dress at Chicago 





Among the speakers at the recent meeting and 
dinner of the Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters was Judge Rufus M. Potts, Superin- 
tendent of the Illinois Insurance Department, 
who made his initial bow to insurance men of 
that city, and his address was of special interest 
for this reason. He made a plea for education 
of the public in relation to insurance matters, 
as well as taking a stand against State insur- 
ance. In discussing educational lines he said: 
“There is no position in life wherein an insur- 
ance education is not an asset in the store 
house of wisdom of every individual.’”’ Continu- 
ing further he said: 


We are told that all things are not learned 
from books, but that experience supplies the 
educational deficit in human existence. With 
this theory I cannot agree. In the great uni- 
versity of human experience we may solve 
many problems, but in this university we are 
all teachers and all students. The marked de- 
gree of prejudice existing in and pervading this 
university causes the grinding out of an im- 
perfect knowledge of human affairs and eco- 
nomic life, and this is especially pronounced on 
insurance questions. We are taught in this great 
university of human experience that mammoth 
insurance institutions are to be shunned be- 
cause of their magnitude; we are told that small 
insurance institutions are likewise to be 
shunned because of their inexperience; and 
while, through this great university, society 
maintains a forced balance and conquers its ills, 
yet it does so at the economic loss of millions 
of dollars annually that could be saved had so- 
ciety been educated through recognized educa- 
tional channels. 

Ignorance is the raw material from which 
wisdom should be the finished product; wisdom 
is the finished product when ground out through 
the machine of education, with prejudice a by- 
product; but with ignorance shuffled through 
the university of human experience, prejudice is 
frequently ground out as the finished product, 
with wisdom the by-product. 

Insurance is now classified as a science, a 
branch of economics. In its practical sphere it 
is a contract, a business, a protection, a service; 
and with due deference to the early decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, yet it 
is unquestionably commerce. 

Insurance is an estate created through co- 
operation, likewise wealth is human labor cre- 
ated through co-operation. Wealth is welded 
human labor, insurance is welded protection. 


Joint human labor produces much of the wealth 
of our nation, and when converted into a nego- 
tiable body is much of the commerce of our 
Insurance comprises much of the sav- 


nation. 








ings of our nation, and holds an important po- 
sition in the distribution of the wealth of our 
nation. Through co-operative labor and through 
co-operative savings, the questions of produc- 
tion and distribution may be in a great measure 
solved. With the question of production and 
distribution solved, the question of poverty is 
solved. To perpetuate povery is to recognize it 
as a necessary incident to society; to dispense 
with poverty is for society to equitably bear 
its burdens. 


STATE SUPERVISION 


While an insurance education will remedy 
many evils associated with the insurance busi- 
ness and place at rest much agitation against 
insurance systems and institutions, yet a high 
degree of supervision and State reguation of all 
insurance companies is imperative. I do not 
mean such regulation as would place insurance 
institutions in what is known as a legal 
straight-jacket, but such as would compel the 
obedience of all to the legislative mandates and 
departmental rulings, such as would make all 
safe, sound and sure-footed. I do not mean that 
supervision should extend to the substitution 
by the supervising official of his judgment for 
that of the administrative officers or governing 
body of such institutions, so long as they keep 
within the legislative restraints, carry out the 
purpose for which they are established, and 
maintain solvency. 

Supervision should not be of such character 
as to restrain the initiative or the administra- 
tive capacity of officials so long as same is di- 
rected in legitimate and progressive channels. 
The regulation should extend to requiring every 
insurance institution to measure up to the full 
demands of the law; they cannot be expected to 
be stronger than the law, and under no 
circumstances should they be permitted to be 
weaker, 

The widest latitude in establishing insurance 
institutions and in the operation of insurance 
systems covering every branch of insurance 
consistent with legitimacy and safety should not 
only be allowed, but should be encouraged. No 
barriers should be permitted within the field of 
insurance that could under any circumstances 
tends to stifle competition or prevent an open 
insurance market. 


STATE INSURANCE 


All legitimate insurance institutions both 
need and deserve public confidence. Public con- 
fidence is as much an asset to an insurance 
institution as it is to a bank; in fact, insurance 
institutions are more or less a savings bank 
through which the accumulations from pre- 
miums of policyholders and the earnings thereon 
are distributed. A high degree of State super- 
vision will inspire public confidence, and will 
prevent disaster to insurance institutions, which 
inevitably means loss to the policyholders. 

All agitation for State insurance should at 
once be supplanted with agitation for State in- 
surance education. While State insurance may 
be justified within the limited field of social in- 
surance, where benefits other than mere finan- 
cial remuneration may become necessary in car- 
rying out the State’s duty toward society, but 
insurance such as life, fire, accidents, general 
casualty, etc., can unquestionably cover a much 
greater and broader field, giving greater benefits 
and better service, and at least at an equal 
premium through private insurance institutions. 
A State must meet its social responsibilities to 
its people, hence the administration of limited 
social insurance by the State, such as old age 
pensions, unemployed relief, or any method of 
extending relief to the poor, and matters of 
this character may be conducted without the 
State becoming ultra-paternalistic. That the 
ordinary functions of a State can no doubt in 
many ways be broadened, and State activity in 
behalf of its people should be encouraged, but 
this should not be extended into any visionary 
fields or unfathomed channels in the adopting 
of burdensome, unwieldy and impracticable pro- 
jects. Arbitrary limits of the functions of a 
State cannot at any one time well be set, and 
must depend upon and shift with the status of 
its people and society; but unless there are 
some restrictions in its invasion of all forms 
of economic life, a State is apt to become of- 
ficiously paternalistic to a very marked degree. 

Should general State insurance be adopted, 
then State lines would limit operations. The 
doctrines of probability and the laws of aver- 
age would be disturbed; insurance put within 
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stationary limits, where initiative would remain 
dormant, where the genius of man would be- 
come more or less inoperative, and where the 
administration of insurance affairs would be- 
come subject to the ever-changing political con- 
ditions. Hence, instead of operating as a re- 
lief to society, it might become a hazardous 
undertaking to the State and its people. Any 
form of insurance, whether State or otherwise, 
that hampers, limits or restricts the working 
operation of insurance or the development of 
insurance systems, cannot be favored. 

A common knowledge of the basic principles 
of insurance upon the part of the public be- 
come the antidote to all insurance ills; with in- 
surance education as society’s weapon, it will 
ever be able to defend itself against any in- 
vasion. With insurance education as_ the 
motive power in the preservation of private and 
public welfare, the insuring public will be able 
to select unaided the protection which the exi- 
gencies of human existence ever require. 


RATED 
You tell me my policy’s rated, 
Thus increasing my age “ten” years, 
With premium more than you stated, 
What is it the company fears? 
Think they I’m in danger of “croaking,” 
If so, why insure me at all? 
Now really I think you are joking 
Or are else using “lots of gall.” 


My friend, said the “agent,’ remember 
Risks vary in many a case, 

E’en clothing you wear in December 
In June would be quite out of place. 

If next to your dwelling some powder 
Or other explosive was stored, 

You might be blown finer than “chowder,” 
A high rate you well could afford. 


You ought to pay more than your neighbor 
Whose dwelling from risk is quite free, 
So a man at hazardous labor 
Most certainly “rated” should be. 
If your heart, your liver or “gizzard” 
Are found to be quite out of shape, 
A doctor need not be a “wizard” 
To say your wife soon might wear crape. 


So what I have said please consider, 
We've charged you no more than we should, 
There’s many a fortunate “widder” 
Who this fact has well understood. 
You’re lucky, my friend, I assure you 
To get what the company “wrote,? 
Of your ailment no doctor can cure you, 
And you should of this fact take note. 
'  —Avucustus TREADWELL. 


ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVI- 
DEND BUSINESS 


During 1912 there was a decrease in de- 
ferred dividend business reported by thirty- 
five life insurance companies of $290,000,000, 
while the annual dividend business of the 
same companies increased by over $693,000,000. 
The laws of a number of States now prohibit 
the writing of deferred dividend policies, con- 
sequently comparatively few new contracts of 
this class are being issued, while each year a 
very large amount is going off the books by 
maturity. The reports to the several Insur- 
ance Departments require a separation of 
these two classes of dividend contracts, and 
the accompanying table has been made up 
from such official reports as are now available. 

On comparing the figures for last year with 
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the following decreases are 
shown for the respective companies: A&tna 
Life, $5,703,903; Berkshire, $2,105,731 ; Capitol, 
$341,940; Central of United States, $1,005,000; 
Connecticut General, $18,000; Continental Life 
Insurance and Investment, $286,885; Equitable 
of New York, $63,407,124; Fidelity Mutual, 
$1,072,130; Germania,. $3,419,204; Home Life, 
$2,653,459; Manhattan, $8,500,000; Metropoli- 
tan, $1,028,307; Mutual of New York, $69,051,- 
959; National Life, $4,939,809; New England, 
$781,159; New York Life, $74,614,518; Niagara, 
$253,000; Northwestern Mutual, $17,064,249; 
Pacific Mutual, $1,364,757; Penn Mutual, 
$6,946,500; Phoenix Mutual, $666,827; Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust, $2,004,739; Prudential, 
$19,798,077; Security Mutual, New York, 
$1,976,330; State Life, $1,480,770; State 
Mutual, Massachusetts, $551,039; Travelers, 
$329,755; Union Central, $2,683,344; Union 
Mutual, $1,759,665; United States Life, $3,- 
873,242. 

The total amount of insurance reported in 
the table being $10,050,900,778, it appears that 
some 42,10 per cent is on the deferred dividend 
plan, as compared with 46.88 per cent in I9QII, 
47.83 in 1910, 54.31 in 1900, and 58.85 in 1908. 
ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVIDEND BUSINESS. 
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COMPANIES. Annual Deferred 
Dividend. Dividend. 
3 3 

I OR Oe eI Paar 125,697,697 76,044,259 
Beneficial Life. ; 659,000 5,033,200 
Berkshire Life. 28,185,761 41,898,046 
CNS coc s ccd oN ig ole 1,842,032 3,610,235 
Centeal of U.S...5.5... 461,836 5,227,276 
Columbian National..... 11,333,655 12,832,888 
Connecticut General..... 29,964,219 61,600 
Continental L. I. and I... 469,750 5,297,750 
Equitable, New York....| 663,449,715 688,726,822 
Fidelity Mutual......... 55,508,775 42,981,929 
Germania Life.......... 83,581,560 47,362,648 
Home Life, New York... 54,382,642 42,225,993 
John Hancock.......... 276,132,431 16,161,132 
Manhattan... 0... es ss 28,883,492 30,000,000 
Metropolitan........... 113,981,794 7,583,522 
Missouri State.......... 4,876,833 21,513,709 
Mutual, New York...... 684,407,634 801,040,604 
National Life, a ; 108,169,049 54,040,269 
National of U.S........ 5,219,174 43,659,530 
New England........... 240,667,973 13,581,610 
New York Life..........| 879,291,830 | 1,188,689,417 
RAST ee ee 3,156,473 i ,000 
Northwestern Mutual... .| 1,165,942,652 45,735,502 
Pacific Mutual.......... 63,309,990 46,556,955 
Penn Mutual........... 473,934,206 90,594,597 
Phoenix Mutual......... 136,566,311 1,596,695 
Pittsburgh L. and T..... 25,073,198 37,624,830 
Prudential. . ps) 45,435,216 708,751,607 
Security Mutual, MMs 19,325,666 20,872,776 
OSS OOS EE rane 34,309,266 30,362,538 
State Mutual, Mass.....| 142,707,201 10,591,834 

Ee ere 7,278,128 6,969, 
Union Central.......... 269,430,368 44,259,147 
Union Mutual.......... 34,868,297 24,004,500 
MO oe asl ok avid ety 294,014 14,611,991 
NNER ic bbe Cas wipes 5,818,797,838 | 4,232,102,940 











BEST SCHEMER 


Men are scheming every minute to ‘“‘beat you 
to it.’ 

If you are not scheming every minute to ‘‘beat 
them to it,” and if you don’t scheme better 
than they do, you are a beaten man. 

There are many directions from which defeat 
may come. 

All possibilities of defeat must be guarded 
against. 

You can’t get done guarding against defeat 
and rest confident of winning. 

To bring this home sharply to you requires 
only that you be reminded that a nervy com- 
Petitor may shove himself onto the scene just 
as you are closing with a man, and by some 
nervy plan knock all your prospects of closing 
into a cocked hat. 

That is just one of the thousand emergencies 
you must be ready to instantly conquer. 

Your scheming—scheming ahead—must beat 
the other feNows.—International Lifeman. 
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Valuation Statements of Fraternal Societies. 











Societies’ Members’ Difference 
Promises Promises or Required Actual 
NAME OF SOCIETY. to Pay to to Pay Reserve | Reserve Now 
Members and | to to Show on Hand. 
Beneficiaries. | Society. Solvency. 

Woodmen of the World, Sovereign Camp......... 299,464,490 143,621,980 155,842,518 16,346,471 
A. O. U. W. of Missouri, Grand Lodge........... 3,760,540 2,916,632 843,908 11,511 
Sup. C °. Imp. Order of Heptasophs.............. 44,444,092 20,577,285 23,866,807 | 887,700 
Knights of the Modern Maccabees............... 25,889,073 16,322,875 9,566,198 | 551,020 
ROMME RORBU) i Ebi so vas a rh an be 12,961,244 8,605,560 4,355,683 2,197,600 
Waglanes Uniows 20080 Pe eae 53,698,744 48,550,136 5,148,608 | 2,518,602 
Sup. Lodge, Order Mutual Protection............ 1,789,572 1,222,311 567,261 | 366,997 
Sup. Forester, Woodmen Circle ................. 36,486,362 20,940,600 15,545,762 2,708,238 
Ladies Maccabees of the World (Old)............ 26,739,288 13,295,278 13,444,010 5,541,814 
Ladies Maccabees of the World (New)........... 11,524,286 10,837,316 686,970 899,870 
SOgr, Serie, PO PENN os es he hee Rae ms 6 oF PARE 44,170,624 18,446,381 25,724,235 1,719,249 
Brotherhood of American Yeomen............... 70,746,386 20,414,252 50,332,134 2,512,041 
Eminent Household Columb. Woodmen.......... 13,167,389 3,912,926 9,254,463 550,853 
Order Columbian Knights...................... 6,074,404 3,179,095 2,895,309 487,275 
Court of Honor......... PAR RN NN 29,588,379 11,896,819 17,691,560 2,256,498 
Catholic Knights of IOUT chores 8 efi ks’ Roles 9,327,340 6,177,294 3,140,046 1,949,355 
Daughters of Columbia. . . Wiehe 3° 1,325,238 91,502 633,736 40,760 
Degree of Honor, Grand Lodge of Missouri....... 710,323 512,732 197,591 25,130 
Fraternal Aid Association.................00005 24,430,175 8,315,751 16,114,423 636,010 
Fraternal Union of America.............:....... 21,941,438 7,777,803 14,163,635 362,87 
Order St. George of Illinois. .................... 0:373 335,744 404,629 31,105 
The Homesteaders. . paca ahaierdit' aie ts ae 5,422,295 2,207,759 3,214,535 186,806 
Independent Order of Foresters................. 90,229,676 44,605,794 45,623,882 20, a 098 
Sup. Lodge, Knights of Honor.................. 14,017,857 11,927,937 2,089,920 5,522 
Knights and Ladies of Security.................. 48,487,684 20,786,886 | 27,700,798 2,170:780 
Order Knights of Joseph................0.200000> 2,065,766 1,419,021 | 646,745 45,606 
Be ES SS AE ON ERENT ee 1) LA } 3,159,177 1,751,943 | 1,401,234 52,322 
Loyal Army of the Republic:............:.....- 2,098,781 695,028 | 1,403,753 335,926 
Ladies Modern Maccabees...............eseeee: 6,389,403 4,813,150 | 1,574,253 748,812 
Life and Annuity Association................... 2,376,397 950,179 | 1,426,218 263,285 
Sup. Mystic Fraternal Circle.................... 6,192,038 4,435,509 | 1,756,529 366,508 
Modern American Fraternal Order............... 3,504,413 1,204,305 | 2,304,108 179,104 
Modern Woodmen of America.................. 538,687,381 204,916,767 | 333,770,614 9,991,990 
Modern Brotherhood of America................ 47,034,537 26,754,671 | 20,279,866 1,287,269 
Pe ee EEE ta a aba pest eee De a ay 28,175,794 13,069,501 | 15 106,293 1,327,356 
TROVRE PEPIN do woo in oo eee aati 13,605,231 4,724,200 | 8,881,031 1,428,882 
Sup. Council, Royal Arcanum................... 216,139,877 180,008,013 36,131,864 7,244,694 
Royal Neighbors of America.................... 85,606,924 27,536,192 58,070,732 1,538,837 
United Order of Foresters.............0...00005: 5,157,719 1,724,574 | 3,433,145 338,215 
Mutual! Protective League............ 000s eeees 9,831,579 9,746,936 | 87,604 182,253 


* These figures count 16 assessments on Class ‘ 














“+ This includes policy liens. 





t Combining level and step rate. 


The so-called Mobile bill, which has been 
passed by a number of States, regulating fra- 
ternal orders, provides for a valuation of cer- 
tificates in force, the first such valuation to be 
made as of December 31, 1912. During the 
first five months of 1914 such valuation and 
an explanation of the facts concerning the con- 
dition of the society must be mailed to each 
beneficiary member. After the year 1917 tri- 
ennial valuations will be required, which must 
show that the societies have not increased the 
percentage of deficiency as disclosed by the 
valuation of 1917. In compliance with the law 
several fraternals have filed their valuations as 
of 1912, and the principal items thereof are 
shown herewith. 


Reserves on Varying Bases 


In the issue of THe Spectator for October 
23, a table appeared under the above heading, 


in which the reserve of the Mutual Benefit - 


Life of Newark, N. J., was given under the 
four per cent and three per cent columns. The 
company in its report to the Insurance De- 
partment states the item as follows: “Actu- 
aries’ table at 4 per cent on participating issues 
prior to January 1, 1900, including special 
allowance for surrender values guaranteed by 
company on American 3% per cent basis.” 
The company, therefore, values all its old busi- 
ness by the 3% per cent standard, and the 
amount should appear in that column. The 
percentage of reserves, therefore, for all com- 
panies listed in the table works out at 23.7 for 
the 4 per cent basis, 33.5 at 34 per cent and 
40.8 at 3 per cent. 





ADDRESS OF BAYARD P. HOLMES 


Bayard P. Holmes, president and general 
manager of the Hooper-Holmes Information 
Bureau of New York, in an address before the 
Mutual Life Underwriters, spoke on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘The Value of the Inspection Report.’’ 
Part of his interesting talk follows: 


The inspection of applicants for life insurance 
by local correspondents reporting directly to 
the home office, or by local correspondents em- 
ployed by inspection agencies or bureaus, has 
become an established factor in the life insur- 
ance business—a factor which, in the opinion 
of eminent authorities, is second only to the 
medical examination in its bearing upon the 
selection of risks. 

The medical director of the properly organized 
and properly conducted life insurance com- 
pany, responsible in a great measure for his 
company’s mortality experience, realizes that 
there are elements in the selection of risks 
which the local examiner, however competent 
and conscientious he may be, cannot and should 
not be expected to cope with. From the ex- 
aminer’s report he is able to consider and 
weigh only those items which the report por- 
trays. He cannot, of course, go beyond it, un- 
less it be supplemented by information gleaned 
from other sources, 

The official responsible for the unprecendented 
success of the agency department of a lead- 
ing company expresses the opinion that an 
agent is justified in offering to his company the 
application of any person whose signature to 
the application blank he can secure; he believes 
that the company, through its medical officers 
and others charged with the selection of risks, 
must decide whether or not the risk offered is 
desirable, and that no responsibility for un- 
wise selection should rest upon the agent. 
This official puts it squarely up to the home of- 
fice, and his views are those of the great ma- 
jority of life insurance agents. With few ex- 
ceptions the home offices of the various 
companies accept this view. The agent having 
been relieved of the responsibility, it must be 
placed on other shoulders. The jnspection re- 
port has now taken the place of the old practice 
of basing action on the agent’s endorsement of 
the risk. 

Nearly all, careful 


if not all, competent, 
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medical examiners are busy men. The medical 
examination is frequently made under high 
pressure. The majority of applicants are, pre- 
sumably, unknown to the examiner. During the 
intervals between his professional calls, or 
even if he be employed on a salary by the it- 
surance company, his examinations are often 
hurriedly made.. He has no opportunity to as- 
certain facts supplemental to those developed 
in the course of the physical examination, and 
in the record of personal and family history. 
He must take recital of the last two items as 
the applicant gives them. Medical science, of 
course, has not reached, and never can reach, 
that state of perfection wherein impairments 
past and gone may be brought to light. It is 
not only in justice to the company, but to the 
examiner himself, that the inspection report is 
employed. 


MANY DISEASES LEAVE NO IMPAIRMENTS 

A great many diseases, we are informed, do 
not leave apparent impairments, while it is ad- 
mitted that certain impairments do remain. 
Erysipelas, for. example, according to the 
medical director of one of the companies, 
rarely leaves any evidence of having been 
present, even though there have been oft- 
repeated attacks. And yet the medical director 
would scrutinize very carefully the application 
of a risk in whom, to his knowledge, there had 
occurred repeated attacks of this disease, the 
scrutiny being careful, no doubt, because of the 
fact that repeated attacks of erysipelas would 
indicate a decided lack of resistive power. 
What is true of erysipelas is frequently true of 
pneumonia, rheumatism and other diseases. 

We all recognize that the regular and con- 
tinuous use of alcohol, though it may not tend 
to produce impairments discoverable in a physi- 
cal examination, is a bar to acceptance of risks 
for life insurance. The medical examiner ob- 
viously cannot be expected to keep tab on the 
steady drinkers whom he may sooner or later 
be called upon to examine for life insurance. 
In this particular item alone the inspection re- 
port accomplishes much in the reduction of 
mortality. 

Every medical director can cite innumerable 
examples of the value of the inspection report, 


but perhaps few local examiners, particularly 
in the smaller towns, will admit having its value 
demonstrated so forcibly as the physician in a 
small town in Alabama who for many years 
past has made most of the medical examina- 
tions in his section. He was called upon to 
examine for life insurance a gentleman who, 
since his. recent marriage, had lived in one part 
of a double house of which the dactor and his 
family occupied the other part. The examiner 
thought he knew the applicant well. His ex- 
amination developed nothing of an adverse na- 
ture and he recommended the risk. In a few 
days he received a letter from the company’s 
medical director in New York in which it was 
stated that the company had reason to suspect 
that the applicant used liquor to excess. It 
was requested that he make inquiry to confirm 
the information, if it were true. The doctor 
was greatly incensed. The idea of a medical 
director, away up there in New York, telling 
him that a man who lived in his own house was 
a drunkard. He wrote a scathing reply, in 
which the medical director was informed that 
he could get another examiner. After having 
mailed his reply the doctor, while returning to 
has office, was called to the local hotel by the 
proprietor and there found the applicant suf- 
fering from the effects of over-indulgence in 
liquor. When he got the whole story he learned 
that the man had been brought home drunk by 
his friends so frequently that his newly wedded 
wife, in disgust, had refused his admittance on 
the previous night, hence he was brought to the 
hotel, where the doctor found him. The doc- 
tor’s next letter to the medical director was an 
abject apology. He had learned the value of 
the inspection report! 

The “best” physician in a small-town in 
Northwestern Connecticut examined and recom- 
mended for a ten-thousand dollar policy an ap- 
plicant whom he had known for twenty-five 
years. The inspection report showed that the 
applicant had for years used liquor to great ex- 
cess, that he drove his automobile recklessly, 
was in precarious financial condition, and ap- 
parently in failing health. The usual letter 
from the merical director brought a reply from 
the examiner in which he resented the impu- 
tation that he had recommended a bad risk. He 
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repeated his statement that he had known the 
applicant for twenty-five years, that he saw 
him every day and knew he was all right in 
every respect. The examiner’s letter was so 
strong and his previous record so good that a 
home office inspector was sent to investigate 
the applicant. The latter easily confirmed the 
inspection report, and in addition learned that 
the examiner, as family physician, had heen 
treating the applicant for nephritis. The ap- 
plication was declined. In six months his death 
followed. The services of the examiner were of 
course discontinued. He,,too, had learned the 
value of the inspection report! 
(To be continued) 


SOME THOUGHTS ON TIME 


Seconds, minutes, hours, days. Days, weeks, 
months, years. 

So goes our way of counting time. 

But how is it with us when it comes to spend- 
ing time? 

Let every Lifeman ponder that question well, 
and when the shades of night fall, let him take 
it to bed with him, and let him give unto his 
better self—the soul— a true and honest answer. 

“Do I spend time as one bent upon playing the 
part of a true man in the great game of life?’”’ 

“Do I hoard the seconds as I should, thus sav- 
ing minutes, hours, days, months, years?” 

Those are questions certain to arise if you 
give yourself over to serious thought on time. 

Unless you are always fit—unless you are 
fresh and ready for your task each Monday 
morning, and each morning of every other day 
of the week, you are cheating yourself and those 
dependent upon you—you are squandering your 
birthright, your capital, your most valuable 
asset. 

You must save the seconds and minutes, if 
you’d save hours and days. You must be ‘on 
time’’—you must have a business schedule and 
run to it as true as th eclock. 

“Saving time,’’ economy in time doesn’t mean 
“all work and no play.’’ It means using time 
so that one’s vital forces will be conserved— 
it means recognition of the adage, ‘“‘There’s a 
time for all things.’’—International Lifemen. 
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Unexcelled Service to Policyholders 


For Fifty-three Years 
CHARACTERIZES 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: 


1912—ANOTHER YEAR of PROGRESS 
and PROSPERITY 


$48,205,861.37 
- «=  41,705,528.43 
Surplus and Dividend Funds, 6,500,332.94 


The Company’s METHODS are CLEAN and PRO- 
GRESSIVE, its policy forms contain the most liberal 
provisions and guaranteed values, and the premiums 


PRODUCERS can obtain ATTRACTIVE 
AGENCY CONTRACTS for exclusive ter- 
ritory with the COMPANY DIRECT, by 


HOME OFFICE, 50 Union Sq., New York 


NOW READY 





New Insurance paid for 18,048,969.00 and twenty years old. Ages 
Insurance in Force, } 138,615,233.00 ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms. 


for convenii 
panion for the 
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Fifth Edition, 1913-14 
VEST POCKET 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 
and Net Cost of Insurance 


Premium Rates.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life; 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 

Poticy Provistions.—Arranged by subjects. 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 

Ner Cost or InsuRANcE.—Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the eight years 1906-13 on 


Tue Vest Pocket Lirg AGENTs BRIEF as its name implies, is in shape 
tor. It contains 260 


of imported bible iy 2g less than 6 i: 
eather covers. 


The present edition covers 11% organizations. 
PRICE, PER COPY, $1.00 


A discount of oF ga cent will be made on orders of 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE. 


Ages 20 to 
Age Limit. Application, 


olicies one, two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
5, 35, 45 and 55 on Ordinary Life, 20-Pay- 


in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
i ages, is printed on a fine D geo 4 
es long and 3 inches wide, and 


copies or more 





135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK, 
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' THE SPECTATOR 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE 











LIFE 


INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT 


(TWICE A MONTH) 








Devoted to Life Insurance and the General Interests of Life Underwriting, Comments on Current Events, Suggestions and Hints 
for Field Workers, Technical Matters for Home Office Consideration, and Information as to What is Going On in Office and Field 








ISSUED TWICE EACH MONTH AS A+SUPPLEMENT TO THE §S 
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AS WITNESSED WITHIN 


Preciousness of Time and the Penalties 
of a Wasted Day 





A TEACHER AND HIS PRINCE 





An Arabian Wise Man Who Measured the Flying 
Seconds with Diamonds, Pearls and Pigeon- 
blood Rubies 


FirtH INSTALMENT 

Rip Van Winkle drank some stout stuff and 
awoke an old man, with most of the years of 
his life behind. Frequently too many of us 
are Rips. We may not sleep for fifty years or 
so, but the time slips away and we suddenly 
discover that what might have been ours has 
gone to a wide-awake rival. 

There is an Arabian story of a wise tutor of 
an Eastern prince. The tutor had the royal 
artisans make a great crystal hour-glass, which 
he then filled with the crown jewels—dia- 
monds of the clearest water, pearls beyond 
price, and pigeon-blood rubies. 

“These, Great Prince,” said the tutor, “are 
thy seconds, minutes and hours; they are pre- 
cious beyond reckoning and beautiful beyond 
dreams, but they are indeed inadequate as a 
measure of the passing moment. If thou 
knewest. that thou had but one filling of the 
glass, dost thou imagine that any ‘jewels could 
measure thy little remnant of time?” 


Tue COMFORTABLE OFFICE CHAIR 


We know how pleasant it is. But if we were 
wise we would arrange on the seat of the chair 
a neat row of big tacks with their points up. 
Tacks in our favorite swivel chair would be a 
tactful hint for us that our place is only in 
chairs when we have done our stint. 

Wilkie Collins was consulted by a conceited 
young writer, who wanted the great novelist 
to confirm the idea that it is better to wait for 
inspiration to grip the mind, meantime indulg- 
ing in any direction that genius leads. 

Exclaimed Collins: “The best aid for 
genius is a piece of cobbler’s wax on the seat 
of the chair to keep’ the writer at his task until 
it is finished !” 

If Wilkie Collins had been a solicitor instead 
of a writer, he doubtless would have sug- 
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gested something like tacks instead of his 
cobbler’s wax. 

An agent that I once knew made a valuable 
invention, which he said he intended to patent; 
but so far as I know it has not yet been put 
on the market. The agent called his device a 
“time chair.” When a fellow sat down in this 
chair a mechanism under the bottom began its 
workings, and at the end of five minutes the 
occupant was ejected as from a catapult. Its 
inventor claimed that his “time chair” would 
surely cure the most chronic case of “squat- 
too-much,” as he called the disease that is 
responsible for more failures in soliciting than 
any other disease known. 


A Lost CHANCE 

A young man just out of college came to an 
officer of a large life insurance company and 
asked for a position where he could make good 
in the field. The young fellow had fine looks, 
a splendid education, plenty of friends, and 
many other advantages. And it so happened 
that a successful general manager of the com- 
pany wanted just that kind of a man to send 
out on a list of prospects, make appointments, 
and do other prearranged work. Until the 
novice had been trained as a solicitor, the 
manager agreed to pay a fair weekly salary. 
Very few new agents are given such an op- 
portunity. 

A month after the arrangement had been 
made, the general manager was called away 
from his office and was gone for some six 
weeks; and the swivel chair gripped its victim. 
Three times running, the officer of the com- 
pany, whom the manager had requested to 
keep an open eye on the novice, found the col- 
lege man absorbed in a novel. In that particu- 
lar case the “time chair” would have been in- 
valuable. When the manager returned, the 
college man was asked to find some other 
office and some other chair for the perusal of 
his fiction. He had the opoprtunity to become 
a general agent of a big company; he is an 
underpaid clerk, with office hours from nine 
to five—and no novels; and it is not likely that 
he will ever get any higher. 


Tue Wastep Day anp Irs Cure 
In a recent address to life insurance agents, 
John Wanamaker said, “Something down in- 
side of you, when you think of a wasted day, 
haunts you and makes you wish you could go 
back and do the day over.” 








Nearly all of us need helps to keep us in 
trim for our work. A good many find that the 
daily or weekly calendar memorandum pad is 
an efficient cure for the wasted day. The 
sort that shows the dates for a week ahead, 
with spaces for memorandums, is very satis- 
factory. Of course, nearly all agents have such 
calendar pads, but many do not use these aids 
as much as they should. 

Perhaps Saturday afternoon is the best time 
to plan the campaign for the next week. - Each 
day for the coming six days of labor can have 
its appropriate tasks assigned to it, with a 
definite statement of alternate work if that first 
arranged should prove impossible to effect. 
As in turn these tasks are completed, a check 
mark can be made opposite the memorandum. 

The habit of planning a full week in advanc@ 
will do much to help those of us who are. in- 
clined to be wasteful of our days. When we 
sit down before our mute little taskmaster, our 
memorandums act a good deal as would sharp- 
pointed tacks in the seats of our office chairs. 

Behind this matter of wasted days and the 
need of spurs to goad all of us into action, and 
keep us at our labors, is a law of the universe, 
not to be evaded by the most ingenious, The 
law can be put into words something like this: 
If any man has not been handed a fortune by 
Fate, he must work and work with all his 
might if he would make a good living. And if 
he will not drive himself, and thus make a 
good living, then circumstances—Providence— 
will step in and will provide a stern task- 
master, who will surely see to it that the: in- 
dolent one shall labor incessantly and for a 
small wage. 

We, then, have this choice: We can scourge 
ourselves into productive effort, or we can 
humor our indolence to inevitably find that in 
the end another has been appointed the unre- 
lenting overlord of our labors. 

If you want to knowingly try a venture in 
dissatisfaction just waste a day. When noon 
comes send out for a sandwich, smoke a cigar, 
and make yourself as comfortable as you can. 
And when night comes you'll be “haunted” all 
right, all right! For all men there is almost’ 
acute pain in the dissatisfaction that comes at 
the end of a wasted day. The pleasant season- 
ing of honest fatigue is absent. Unless they 
are earned, slippers, a book, the daily paper, the 
pipe, have no enchantments, And to go to the 
theater or other place of amusement after a 
wasted day is the mockery of mockeries. There 
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is no place that can prove alluring for the 
spending of the evening of the day of in- 
dolence. 

Said Lord Chesterfield, “Know the true 
value of time; snatch, seize and enjoy every 
moment of it. No idleness, no laziness, no 
procrastination.” 

Likely you are sitting in a comfortable 
office chair as you read these words. Probably 
it isn’t a “time chair”; the chances are that it 
has no tacks on the seat. But jump it. Time 
declares no dividends on office chair holdings. 
See that your shoes are polished, grab your 
hat and light out for the street! 





PARTICIPATING AND NON-PARTICI- 
PATING BUSINESS 


The table presented heréwith shows the par- 
ticipating and non-participating business im 
force in a number of life insurance companies 
as reported by them at the close of 1912. The 
laws of a few States prohibit companies from 
writing both classes of business, but as a 
majority of the new companies confine their 
operations to non-participating forms that line 
is steadily increasing. 

Compared with a similar table published last 
year the following changes in non-participating 
business are shown: 


702; Missouri State, $1,385,354; National of 
U. S. of A. (including reinsurance), $22,203,- 
040; Niagara, $597,061; Northwestern Mutual, 
$1,079,173; Pacific Mutual, $3,274,310; Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust, $5,244,057; Prudential 
(including industrial), $214,720,447; Reliance, 
$2,690,134; State Life, $245,546; Travelers, 
$31,036,737; United States Life, $1,098,244. 
Decreases—Colonial, $724,263; Connecticut 
Mutual, $920,216; Equitable, New York, 
$1,964,852; Fidelity Mutual, $2,739,412; Ger- 
mania, $156,357; Home Life, New York, $174,- 
485; Mutual Benefit, $108,904; Mutual of New 
York, $2,027,994; National Life, Montpelier, 
$1,172,303; New York Life, $1,741,003; Penn 
Mutual, $28,055; Phoenix Mutual, $350,121; 
Postal Life, $100,796; Scandia, $59,266; Secur- 
ity Mutual, New York, $34,000; State Mutual, 
Massachusetts, $270,516; Union Central; 
$2,193,430; Union Mutual, $440,785. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 10914 


A number of life insurance companies have 
announced for 1914 a continuation of the an- 
nual dividend schedule of the current year. 
Among them are the Berkshire Life of Pitts- 
field, Mass.,-Connecticut General of Hartford, 
National Life of Montpelier, Vt., Northwestern 
Mutual of Milwaukee, Pacific Mutual of Los 


PARTICIPATING AND NON-PARTICIPATING INSURANCE IN FORCE. 





































Participating Rank. Non-participating Rank. 
COMPANIES. Business. Business. 

OPN EN, SRSA s Geb ds CoS 0 Celene ha DS $225,281,008 13 $109,645,345 4 
Feticial PA ae ee re CALS Wi bak» ah cae biy: 4 Bale et 5,692,200 39 2,450,185 34 
MN SESE is a.Sigle: gore Vad AA 0 heb’ neie,> 70,083,807 SESE! arabe Rn a, ee iis 
POR ross > hums + 0d MOTE olee as poi cinles 5,452,267 41 6,767,694 27 
GMRORE IE Us Mis Cys cre ce hay tosh tick ayes 5,689,112 40 20,160,769 16 
re ERE OE TS Se Ie er Te ee ECE Sr CTE 1,859,154 43 3,926,866 32 
Columbian National,.:....5....-...¢5055- 24,166,543 34 32,244,343 12 
Connecticut General. .... 2-655. 6 seses eee 30,025,819 31 34,532,893 8 
Connecticut Mutual 5 ck ce ie eek cee merge’ 203,778,694 14 5,615,903 80 
Comsthaeetel 155 S, Gk v ons icie on oof vinipig na sins 5, »500 38 2,480,33 33 
Equitable, New York..........-..0-¢eeeees 1,352,176,537 3 77,035,311 6 
OR ES Ra i aco Can Bane cr Mg Oo 98,490,704 21 182,280,975 11 
fg I EE OO Cee OR re eee ae 130,944,208 18 . 7,393,203 26 
Home Life, New York... ...... 0.5525 ceyp eee 96,608,635 22 14,038,510 19 

NAIA PEMOBCRES 856 pad Wis 5a oibbip hd 00s BE e wD 292,293,563 2 BAT GSA ORS bedi ok Pee 
Sitetes LS RAR SORES OS ERO ATF Beg Be gr eig ot nt 8,935,542 23 

MOOI 55.0 bin horn a es eres tes 4 i SAREE: FEMME: ' stars abe ee i tay pe cto Oe er 2S 
 weene es meg BL WON Ye a apie pS aNd Whee MIC KOR 121,565,316 19 #2,483,400,786 1 
BERET LRT RE Oe COE ERT 26,390,542 32 8,513,805 24 
SR RIS Aer og 2 rons Seer ee are 608,798,179 6 20,702,968 15 
Mens tthl PUM WONG yo 5 5 °555. 9 8 0'0'is wb 6 habe Bere oe 1,485,448,238 2 65,439,825 7 
RATES MOE 5325.5 orp bopln ces: bas a's Kd eceALE Arrse Dis 162,209,318 15 17,255,290 18 
ARN OT TG EN IY Na RY eaoti aee Wa Seer 48,878,704 29 28,655,088 13 
RR OS, EY era earn aaa en ea 254,249,583 BR 26 PR agian a Ns Zs 
ee EE BO <5 Solos. es stir PS 90 eee pee oA 2,067,981,247 1 101,817,746 5 
11 TSORECON SRR SE ar oy gpa ing a A NR ‘ Pe ds get yer Rpotyred 4 

ENR ae oe i tea e »211,678, 5! 4 
ere atutua! Le Na Eales Sito bake Wa orb oe Dh ieua bob oie 109,866,945 20 23,442,069 14 
ait RINE. 2S OSS ho Ke OK Re Ewa 564,528,803 7 448,595 38 
Or CRE MRG Ss 5" 5 oe ol ere y tins, Cte Mile Vice 138,163,006 17 9,489,319 22 
Missemeels 1) ONE Ts 6 or e5a vents Ve 8 Rew pe 62,698,028 25 33,480,228 10 
WSS: DOSES SBR OS aR UR ER SLYSUEF tay aS Re | 49,173,428 28 e 351,370 36 
Deptinnt 8. OO Ties oes Hla ee eee } 276,354,113 11 3,000. 39 
MMRT ON fori 5.3; p50 ten BEM E CR Cid VRID Om 754,186,823 5 *1 456,996,868 2 
a5 sae tice 2 Peis PRR Por MAI | 24,980,863 33 12,237,240 20 
OIE eta el on tee NG ordi ani a reals oI 9,764,795 37 7,437,930 25 
Security Mutual. «2.0 d ee ee gee ee e's | 40,198,442 30 524,000 37 
a RIE ssh aio oho a POMC Oye debe akan pee | 85,130,385 23 5,842,950 28 
State Mutual. ES alikneihe eae seam 153,299,03. 16 5,811,766 29 
MR MOUOII S525 05s gidig nic. 6 War hRn RESO MeN Dr. Ve 14,247,657 36 265,902,735 3 
Cretan COanyel «05.5 co eas ne eos we hha ok 313,689,515 8 34,249,689 9 
iets SACU R soa ino os se aap ee es | 58,872,797 27 4,619,056 31 
Darited States Lites ice ke eA Re iin 16,683,780 35 10,284,676 21 
PPLE Sead le NE ph beatae eatys $11,577,980,718 $4,974,900,981 





+ Miscellaneous and minimum premiums. 


Increases—AEtna Life, $13,801,784; . Bene- 
ficial, $1,340,360; Capitol, $1,557,392; Central 
of United States, $6,302,677; Columbian Na- 
tional, $8,720,349; Connecticut General, $4,084,- 
731; Continental Life Insurance and Invest- 
ment, $673,766; Manhattan Life, $442,057; 
Metropolitan (including industrial), $209,614,- 


* Including industrial. 


Angeles, Security Mutual of Binghamton, N. Y. 
The Fidelity Mutual of Philadelphia announces 
an increase for 1914 ranging from five to ten 
per cent over the 1913 schédule. 

A new schedule has been issued by the John 
Hancock Mutual of Boston, and the following 
figures are taken from it: 


LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR. 


John Hancock Mutual 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
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YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
POLicy 
Was 
IssueD. | 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 
Premium...| 19.80} 22.70} 26.50) 31.50] 38.00] 47.00 
490655040 5.35| 6.25) 7.50) 9.10] 11.00) 13.75 
1805. p00) 5.20| 6.05) 7.25) 8.85) 10.65) 13.35 
Premium 20.20) 23.30) 27.30) 32.60] 39.70] 49.20 
WSO sins 3e 5:40| 6.35) 7.70 9.50) 11.75) 14.80 
WSOP ia cee: 5.30| 6.20) 7.50; 9.20] 11.40} 14.40 
LOB Sis 5 5.20} 6.05) 7.25 8.95) 11.10) 14.00 
190002255 5.10! 5.85) 7.05, 8.70) 10.75) 13.60 
1900....... 5.00} 5.75) 6.85) 8.45) 10.45} 13.20 
Premium 21.14| 23.96 27.63 32.48] 39.02] 47.99 
LODR 5 465% 5.25) 5.85] 6.65| 7.90] 9.60] 12.05 
1902. 5.15| 5.70! 6.50) 7.65) 9.35) 11.65 
i 5.05} 5.60) 6.35). 7.45' 9.05) 11.30 
904 5.00} 5.50} 6.20)’ 7.25|° 8.75] 10.95 
4.90| 5.40) 6.10] 7.05) 8.50] 10.60 
4.80) 5.30) 5.95} 6.90] 8.25] 10.30 
4.75| 5.20} 5.85] 6.70] 8.05] 9.95 
19.63} 22.35) 25.88] 30.55) 36.86] 45.49 
3.40) 3.80) 4.25] 4.95) 6.00) 7.55 
3.35) 3.70) 4.15) 4.80] 5.75) 7.25 
3.30) 3.60) 4.05) 4.65). 5.55) 6.95 
3.20) 3.55) 3.95] 4.50] 5.35] 6.70 
8.15) 3.45) 3.85) 4.40] 5.20] 6.45 
3.10} 3.40|* 3.75| 4.25) 5.00] 6.20 
| 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium...| 27.30] 30.45) 34.25) 39.00] 45.20| 53.35 
.95| 7.80) 8.80) 9.95} 11.35] 12.90 
.70| 7.60} 8.60} 9.75] 11.15] 12.90 
10} 31.40] 35.40] 40.40] 47.10] 55.70 
.25| 8.20] 9.30} 10.70] 12.55} 14.75 
.05| 7.95| 9.10) 10.45] 12.30] 14.60 
.90| 7.75| 8.85] 10.20] 12.05] 14.35 
.70| 7.50| 8.60} 9.95] 11.80] 14.10 
.55| 7.30] 8.35) 9.65} 11.50] 13.80 
.05| 32.98] 36.62] 41.18] 47.09] 54.98 
.60| 7.20] 8.00} 9.10] 10.60] 12.65 
.45| 7.05| 7.80! 8.85] 10.30] 12.35 
.30| 6.85| 7.60} 8.60] 10.00] 12.00 
.15} 6.70| 7.40} 8.35! 9.70] 11.65 
.00| 6.55) 7.20} 8.10| 9.45! 11.30 
.90| 6.40) 7.05) 7.90) 9.15] 11.00 
.75| 6.25) 6,85} 7.70) 8.90] 10.65 
.55| 31.37) 34.87] 39.25] 44.92] 52.48 
1908....... 4,40] 4.75 5.25| 5.85} 6.80] 8.25 
1909. 4.25} 4.60 5.05) 5.65] 6.55} 7.90 
1910. 4.15} 4.50 4.90) 5.50} 6.30) 7.60 
1911 4.05] 4.35 4,75) 5.30] 6.10} 7.30 
WSs: usis 5 3.95] 4.25 4.60) 5.15) 5.85] 7.00 
1913 3.85] 4.15 4.50). 5.00} 5.65] 6.75 
20-VEAR ENDOWMENT. 
| i 
Premium: ..} 46.75) 47.45} 48.50} 50.25! 53.35) 58.35 
19065 0455 11.00} 10.85] 10.70} 10.55) 10.40} 10.40 
1895. 10.60} 10.55) 10.45] 10.40) 10.45) 10.75 
Premium 48.60, 49.60! 51.00] 53.20! 57.00] 62.80 
16085050 .225 11,90) 12.10) 12.40] 12.80) 13.65) 14:85 
T8073.53. 553% 11.55} 11.80} 12.10] 12.60) 13.50} 14.90 
1898. 11.20) 11.45) 11.80] 12.35) 13.35) 14.85 
1800)... 33% 10.90) 11.15) 11.50) 12.10) 13.15) 14.75 
1900 10,55} 10.80) 11.20) 11.80) 12.90) 14,55 
Premium 49.98} 50.74| 51.88] 53.69, 56.70] 61.75 
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ADDRESS OF BAYARD P. HOLMES 





Conclusion of Address Before Mutual Life 
Underwriters 





The conclusion of the address delivered by 
Bayard P.. Holmes, of the Hooper-Holmes In- 
formation Bureau of New York, before the Mu- 
tual Life Underwriters, the first instalment. of 
which was published in THE SPECTATOR of No- 
vember 6, is as follows: 


Hazardous occupation, understatement of age, 
unhéalthful environment, speculation, over-in- 
surance, the various phases of moral hazard, 
previous ill health, excessive use of alcoholic 
liquors and financial conditions are all covered 
by the inspection report; and this information 
is rarely obtained in any other way. Probably 
ninety per cent of the persons who apply to the 
old line life insurance companies are subjects 
of the inspection report. The mutual and fra- 
ternal insurance association are to be congratu- 
lated because they are rapidly learning the 
value of these reports. It is worthy of notice, 
too, that the companies which have used the in- 
spection report longest are now experiencing the 
most favorable rate of mortality. 

The inspection report is also found of value 
by the medical director in selecting his local 
medical examiners. This is always a vexatious 
problem. Since the home office is wholly re- 
sponsible, it must see to it that the local ex- 
aminer is not only competent but has the 
character and back-bone necessary to reject an 
applicant who is impaired, even though he hap- 
pens to be the applicant’s physician, as is fre- 
quently the case: The incompetent, dishonest 
and weak examiner is still with us and is cost- 
ing the companies a large amount of money 
annually. 

In a large city a prominent and prosperous 
business man applied for $50,000 insurance; was 
examined by the salaried home office examiner 
and approved medically. The inspection report 
showed that he had been nervous and irritable 
for several weeks, due to a small sore in the 
palm of his left hand which would not heal. The 
report gave the name of the physician who was 
treating him. Confidential inquiry developed 
the fact that the sore was tubercular. The ap- 
plicant had concealed this treatment from the 


- examiner and the small sore was not discovered 
























on examination. The application was of course 
declined, and the inspection report again proved 
its usefulness. 

The warranties in the application of former 
days are now but representations in many of 
the States, and it has been made difficult to 
prove misrepresentations, Ags a result the life 
insurance companies are more than ever de- 
pendent upon the medical examiner. The in- 
spection report is the most valuable adjunct to 
the medical examination. 

The careful medical director now secures an 
inspection report on each prospective examiner 
before his appointment. Whenever an occasion 
arises in which the loyalty or honesty of an 
examiner already employed is in question, the 
inspection report may generally be relied upon 
to confirm or dissipate the suspicion. We all 
know that many very undesirable physicians are 
able to obtain strong recommendations, and in 
these cases an inspection report will usually 
bring out the doctor’s weakness or will serve to 
remove any doubts as to his integrity. 

A physician in a small town in Georgia re- 
cently recommended for insurance a prominent 
business man in a nearby town. The examina- 
tion was irregular because the applicant was 
not examined by the company’s examiner in his 
own town. The agent, as usual, made certain 
plausible explanations as to why it was neces- 
sary to have him examined from home. The 
physician making the examination was the 
company’s regularly appointed examiner in the 
nearby town, but the circumstances aroused the 
suspicion of the medical director, who procured 
an inspection report on the doctor. He learned 


' that while the examiner had been until quite 


recently a man of good habits, he had later be- 
come addicted to the use of morphine and was 
at the time wholly unreliable. It was found that 
he had made no examination whatever of the 
applicant, although he had recommended him 


for insurance. He knew at the time, too, that 
the applicant was suffering from chronic ne- 
phritis. The value, therefore, of the inspection 
report in the selection of local medical exam- 
iners is apparent. 


CARE IN SELECTION OF RISKS 


With the exercise of care in the selection of 
risks, early death claims should be and are re- 
duced to a minimum. Unfortunately, however, 
they are still sufficiently numerous to attract 
attention. When they occur the home office 
naturally makes investigations in an effort to 
determine where the fault lies in the acceptance 
of such risks. Most of the companies make a 
practice of investigating the cases of all persons 
whose policies become claims within the con- 
testable period. This is probably the best life 
insurance practice, viewed from any standpoint. 
The home office should know all the facts con- 
cerning the death and the past history of any 
policyholder who dies within two years of the 
issuance of his policy. The executive should be 
concerned in knowing whether his medical de- 
partment made an error in selection, whether 
the inspection brought out all the facts, and 
whether the assured perpetrated a fraud by 
making material misrepresentations. In spite 
of the caution that is exercised by the large life 
insurance companies, fraudulent claims are not 
infrequent and these are, as they should be, 
carefully investigated. It is now possible to 
make many of these investigations, by means 
of the inspection report, at a nominal cost, 
through at least one inspection bureau which 
has facilities for the proper handling of such 
matters throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

One of the smaller life insurance companies 
operating in a limited territory, with head office 
in New York, received a notice of the death of 
one of its policyholders who had removed to a 
remote section in Oregon. The proofs of death 
showed that the deceased left his home alone to 
go on a fishing expedition. Shortly thereafter a 
body, alleged to be his, was found in a small 
creek, the right hand grasping a fishing pole 
which bore his initials. Decomposition had set 
in, but the coroner who “viewed the remains’’ 
without hesitation issued a certificate that the 
assured had met his death by accidental drown- 
ing. The claim seemed regular and the death 
appeared to be proven, but because of the fact 
that the policy had not been in force two years 
the company’s claim department requested an 
inspection. The report brought to light the fact 
that prior to leaving home on the fishing ex- 
cursion the assured had withdrawn from his 
bank the sum of $2000, practically all he had; 
that the body found bore no resemblance to the 
assured as to height, weight and color of hair, 
and that decomposition was much further ad- 
vanced than it could have been considering the 
length of time the body might have been in the 
water. This report was sufficient to warrant the 
company in withholding payment of the claim 
pending a more thorough investigation, which 
investigation resulted in finding the assured 
alive and well. The inspection report in this 
case was the primary means of saving the com- 
pany $10,000. 


DISCOVERS SUBSTITUTION 


One of the large fraternal orders, which has 
now decided to inspect all applicants for mem- 
bership, recently discovered in this way a case 
of substitution in Central New York. After the 
death claim had been presented it was found 
that the member had spent six months in a sani- 
tarium for the cure of tuberculosis before ap- 
plying for and receiving a certificate of mem- 
bership, and that his brother, who was in per- 
fect health, had been examined by the local phy- 
sician under the name of the sick man. The in- 
spection report alone brought the true facts to 
light and the society saved $3000, Numerous 
examples could be cited, but you have all doubt- 
less had similar experiences. The point I wish 
to make is that inspection reports on claims 
produce in many instances, at a nominal cost, 
results equal to more expensive investigations. 

In the selection of agents, many of the com- 
panies also find these reports of great value, 
As you all know, many insurance agents change 
from place to place and from company to com- 
pany, and it is not always possible for the man- 
agement to secure from their references suf- 
ficient information to warrant their employ- 
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ment. An inspection report obtained from the 
town or city in which the agent previously ° 
operated can usually be depended upon.to set 
forth his record correctly, and the companies are 
often enabled in this manner to avoid costly 
and unpleasant experiences’ with dishonest 
agents. 

A case came under my observation recently 
which well illustrates the value of these inspec- |: 
tions to the agency departments. One of the 
companies had received an application for an 
agency from a man in Atlanta, Ga. He gave as 
references some of the most prominent business 
men in that city, including two or three bankers. 
In reply to the company’s inquiries, letters were ' 
received from these references in which the | 
prospective agent was highly recommended. An 
inspection report brought forth the information 
that he was at that time under indictment 
charged with having stolen premiums collected | 
by him while in the employ of another com- 
pany. Whether or not the men who endorsed 
him as reliable and trustworthy had knowledge 
of his alleged dishonesty is problematical, but 
the fact remains that if the company had re- 
lied upon these endorseménts it undoubtedly 
would have appointed this man as its agent. 
It is to be regretted that otherwise honest men 
are frequently willing to assist unworthy per- 
sons in securing positions either by misstating 
or by suppressing the facts in reply to inquiries 
from prospective employers. Such misleading 
advices, however, are often furnished by those 
to whom the applicant for employment refers, 
and on this account it becomes important for 
the agency departments of the insurance com- 
panies to obtain in these cases information re- 
garding the record, character and standing of 
those who apply to them for positions as agents, 
and for this purpose the services of an inspec- 
tion bureau can most advantageously be em- 
ployed. 

Thus, as the practical vaiue of the inspection 
report has within recent years become more and 
more apparent, it is now recognized by those 
companies which are most wisely and efficiently 
managed, not only as an important but as an 
essential factor in the conduct of their business. 
Not alone to the medical department have these 
inspections become invaluable, but to the agency 
and claim departments, and in the selection of 
medical examiners they afford a safeguard and 
protection.which the business imperatively re- 
quires and which in no other way can be had. 
While no system could be devised which would 
eliminate all fraud and save the companies 
harmless from the attacks of the” dishonest, 
they have, through the adoption of these pro- 
tective measures, reduced to a minimum the 
successful perpetration of fraud and thus to the 
inspection report, and to the inspection report 
only, is due a large measure of the more satis- 
factory conditions obtaining to-day as compared 
with those of a few years ago. 





LIFE INSURANCE IN JAPAN 
The undermentioned is the present status of 
the life insurance business in Japan as it stood 
at end of 1912, together with the statement of 
business done during the same year: 


1. Number of companies,....... 33 
2, New business in 1912......... Yen 236,201,573 . 
3. Assurances in force at end of 

TTA cs os bbe on Paantonk 826,120,957 
4, Gain in assurances in force 

over previous year........ 143,721,301 
5. Premium income for 1912.... 31,778,348 
6. Total income for 1912........ 37,932,211 ° 
7. Claims paid in 1912.......... 1,977 AT3 
8. Expenses of management in 

TE Ec gecutanns oChaaee 9,863,442" 
9. Total reserve at end of 1912.. 101,437,095 
10, Assets AIttO. . 0. -cvcccccescces 116,523,606 


Besides the above, the business of the four 
foreign life insurance companies doing business 
in Japan is reported as follows by the Govern- 
ment Insurance Bureau. The figures are for 
1910, those for 1911 not yet being published by 
the Government: 


1. New business in 1910...... 7 i Yen 11,002,497 
2. Assurances in force at end 0 
’ 1910 AP RE SSIS ce ae oh Sih Se gt in 53,849,866 


Nippon 
Meiji 
Teikoky 
Chiyoda 
Kyosai 
Daido 
Aikoku 
Daiichi Sogo 


COMPANYFES. 


COMPANIES. 


Nippon 
Meiji 
Teikoku 
Chiyoda 
Kyosai 
Daido 
Aikoku 
Daiichi Sogo 
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Total 


Income. | 


| 

| New 
Business. 

' 


Assurance 
in Force. 


| 


| in Force Over | 
| Previous Year. 


Gain in 
Assurance 


| 
| 
| - Premium 


| 


Income. 





Yen 
26,410,276 
21,679,400 
24,309,100 
12,609,300 
10,985,300 
11,506,225 

8,109,202 
6,353,400 


Claims. 


Yen 
112,596,710 
94,893,400 
92,454,150 
52,333,555 
47,868,600 
45,736,050 
41,258,869 
22,768,515 


Expenses of 


Management. 


Yen 
17,497,217 
12,610,090 
15,789,100 

9,604,635 
6,766,400 
5,655,400 
3,350,644 
5,207,065 


Total 
Reserve. 


| 
| 


= 


Yen 
4,132,132 
3,005,401 
3,315,041 


«, 2,897,179 


2,071,888 
1,890,419 
1,635,737 

912,565 


Assets. 





Yen 
1,238,014 
1,141,600 
1,057,690 

460,704 

539,600 

534,319 

340,510 

117,000 


| 


Yen 
1,033,354 
871,119 
808,117 
382,314 
449,083 
500,020 
399,800 
161,744 


Yen 
19,326,477 
12,308,517 
13,916,167 

7,729,543 
8,543,122 
4,306,380 
5,900,907 
2,465,724 


Yen 
19,822,635 
12,542,504 
15,208,551 

8,114,164 
8,913,492 


2,684,921 





3. Gain in assurances ‘in force 


over previous year 

4. Premium income for 1910 3,136,436 

5. Claims. paid 673,672 

A comparatice observation of the individual 

business of the leading life insurance companies 

in Japan for 1912 can be made by the above 
tables. 


6,565,504 


CANNOT DUPLICATE EXACT 
METHODS’ 


I’ve watched some of the sgreatest golf players 
in the -world, and I-never saw: two -of them who 
played the game just alike. .There are certain 
fundamental rules of the game that, everybody 
has to observe—as, for instance, ‘‘to keep your 
eye on the ball” and “to carry  through’’—but 
when it comes to the details as to just how a 
fellow should stand when he addresses the ball 
and just, how he should swing at it, why, I say, 








I never saw two men who went through exactly 
the same motions. Every expert player has his 
own way of getting the best results. 

By the same token, you may take hold of a 
life insurance agent, tell him of the experiences 
of a dozen or more successful canvassers and 
explain to him how .they close their cases, but 
the chances are a hundred to one that he will 
not—probably cannot—get out into-the field and 
duplicate the exact methods of any one of these 
successful agents. I don’t mean to say that I 
wouldn’t think.it-well to tell the agent how the 
big men in our calling have achieved success 
and the methods that they pursue in their daily 
practice, but I do mean that the real good that 
these, stories are likely to do the agent is to 
awaken his enthusiasm and start up his own 
“think tank’’—to set him at work harder than 
ever before along his own best. lines, of en- 
deavor. ' 

What you wart, my friend, in order: that you 
may get to be a bigger man in our business is 
to develop your own initiative, your own: origi- 
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nality; bring to bear upon the prospect those of 
your own powers which are most effective—to 
develop’ your best mode of attack, not the other 


fellow’s. 


I tell you, friend, it’s a terribly discouraging 
thing to try to imitate anybody else in selling 
life insurance—it’s almost a hopeless task. 
‘‘There are a dozen ways to skin a cat,” but 
there’s just one way in which you can do. it 
most effectively, and only one, and that’s the 
method for you to pursue. You may listen to'a 
dozen of the greatest orators in the land and 
every man of them will make a deep impression 
upon you, but no two of them will make the 
same impression in the same way. I'll venture 
to say that the man who will impress. you most 
deeply will be the man. who is most intensely in 
earnest, and this is where we get down to hard 
tacks. 

A life insurance agent who is in dead earnest 
—whose heart and soul are bound up in. his 
vocation—who isn’t thinking about the commis- 
sions he’s going to earn if he closes.a certain 
application, but about the need the prospect has 
for the policy which the agent is trying to sellj 
and who is. exercising his best judgment in the 
conscientious attempt to fit the policy to the 
applicant’s needs—why, that man will uncon- 
sciously develop a system and a method which 
are infinitely better suited to him than could 
be the system or the method of any other agent 
whatsoever, no matter how ‘successful. When 
all’s said and done, there’s nothing that creates 
so favorable an impression, or which is: soef+ 
fective, as earnestness. Have you ever heard 
a comparatively ignorant man—a man who was 
homely of feature and even poorly clad—make @ 
speech that. moved an ‘audience to’ tears’ or 
laughter? Of course you have, and the reason 
for it was.that the man was chock full of. his 
subject and was desperately in earnest.' Why 
can’t you and I practice our’ own profession in 
a similar way, my fellow agent? My contention 
is that if we can’t do that, we ought to get into 
some other kind of business without delay. : 

You can’t throw a stone on the street with- 
out hitting a man who is a failure; and the 
prime reason why he’s a failure is because he 
bas not been sufficiently in earnest;—Robert J. 
Mix, i. is 
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DOCTORS AND CLAIMANTS 


Relation of the Medical Profession to 
Accident Insurance 


INTERESTING SUBJECT WELL HANDLED 


Dr. W. Edward Magruder is Author of Paper 
Read Before Southern Medical Association 
at Lexington, Ky. 


Dr. W. Edward Magruder of Baltimore, an 
adjuster for accident insurance companies, was 
the author of a paper read before the Southern 
Medical Association at Lexington, Ky., this 
month, on “The Relation of the Medical Pro- 
fession to Accident Insurance.” His address 
follows: 

For many years the direct connection be- 
tween the medical profession and life insurance 
has been recognized—whether the physician be 
medical director of an insurance company, a 
local medical examiner, or is himself a policy- 
holder. 

Accident and health 
have acquired their great popularity largely 
during the past few years, and the rapidity of 
the growth of this business has been most 


insurance, however, 


phenomenal. 

When we realize that this form of insurance 
protection was practically unknown in this 
country until the early ’60’s, when the total 
premiums received by, the companies then oper- 
ating were but a few thousand dollars per 
year, and the net premiums paid by policy- 
holders for accident and health insurance in 
1912 in the United States reached nearly forty 
millions of dollars, it must be apparent to us 
that the time has come when physicians must 
consider this branch of the business as de- 
serving of recognition. 

In this age of high-pressure living, when 
things formerly thought luxuries have become 
necessary to our very existence and the high 
cost of living is bearing so hard upon us, the 
protection of incomes against their possible 
loss or curtailment through illness or accident 
becomes a necessary part of the system. In 
fact, the growth of short-term insurance in all 
of its forms has been the direct result of the 
needs of the times, and its economic aspect 
cannot fail to be appreciated by any one who 
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gives the matter consideration. How often the 
insurance policy comes to the rescue of men 
from and their widows and 
children from positive want! How often it 
pays physicians for their services when other- 


improvidence 


wise their compensation would not be possible! 
How often it serves persons by enabling them 
to retain their self-respect, and how much 
better citizens they become thereby ! 

Personal accident and health insurance, like 
that of insurance for life, has assumed two 
general forms—the industrial, which supplies 
the needs of the wage-earner who pays for it 
by the month or week, and the commercial, or 
ordinary, which protects the business or pro- 
fessional man who pays his premiums, once, 
twice or four times each year. This form of 
insurance is based upon a contract or policy 
agreed upon by and existing between the com- 
pany or insurer, on the one part and the policy- 
holder, or insured, on the other. No medical 
examination is required as a condition prece- 
dent to the purchase of accident and health 
protection, but thg statements made by the 
applicant in his application become part of the 
contract. The applicant, on his part, furnishes 
to the insuring company an application, the 
statements in which he guarantees to be true, 
and agrees to pay the required premium pro- 
vided the application is approved by the com- 
pany, and in return for which he receives a 
policy contract in which the company agrees to 
assume the liability as set forth in its several 


provisions. 


EvoLuTion oF ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
BUSINESS 
The evolution of the accident and health 
business has been characterized by many cir- 
cumstances which have influenced its develop- 
The very nature of the business made 
The large number 


ment. 
its beginning experimental. 
of occupations, each carrying its own hazard 
and the ».ecessary adjustment of premium rates 
to suit these varied classifications of risks, has 
not been made without the infliction of many 
hardships upon the insuring public. The col- 
lection and handling of large sums of money 
by insurance companies, the greed of officers 
and stockholders for their own financial gain, 
and the many temptations which have resulted 
from the desire of promoters to sell stock and 
secure large returns for the capital and labor 
expended, have many times worked injustice 
where justice should have prevailed. For- 
tunately, the time has come when, through 
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rivalry between the different companies, they 
have been forced to construct and sell ex- 
tremely liberal policies, and the enactment of 
laws in the several States has thrown around 
these companies safeguards which are pro- 
tecting not only the public but the legitimately 
conducted insurance companies as well. The 
large number of companies now operating 
upon honest business lines indicates a future 
for the accident insurance business, when it 
will become recognized as one of the benevo- 
lent institutions necessary to our industrial 
growth, and one which promotes the welfare 
of the community as a whole. 

In additions to the conditions 
assisted in the development of the business 
along liberal lines, the tendency has 
toward simplification and unification of the 
policy forms issued by the several companies, 
until, finally, the policies issued by the re- 
putable companies are in simple language, and 
their meaning is so well defined that litigation 


which have 


been 


is now seldom required as a means to their 
correct interpretation. Aside from the require- 
ments which have been forced upon them, the 
companies themselves have come to realize that 
clean, honest business methods form the only 
safe foundation for their continued existence. 


Why Mepicat Proression 18 CONCERNED 
It is not my intention to dwell upon the 
many errors which crept into the insurance 
business during its evolution, and which led 
to frequent lawsuits, to general investigations 
by committees and to subsequent exposures— 
first, of the maladministration of life insurance 
companies, and subsequently of the unjust and 
unwarranted methods of claim 
once practiced by some of the companies en- 
gaged in accident business. It is, however, my 
‘purpose to call your attention to the ultimate 
good such upheavals have worked, and to four 
distinct ways in which the medical profession 
is directly concerned in the growth and healthy 
development of accident insurance: 


settlements 


1. Physicians may be medical examiners for 
accident companies. 

2. They may be attending physicians to per- 
sons who are insured in accident companies. 

3. They may be interested in the valuable 
statistics which accident companies will uti- 
mately contribute to the field of preventive 
medicine. 

4. Physicians may themselves be 
holders in accident companies. 

From the standpoint of medical examina- 
tions for accident companies the profession is 
Although no examination 


policy- 


distinctly concerned. 
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is now required of applicants when they secure 
their policies, many thousands of dollars are 
spent annually by accident companies in fees 
to physicians who examine and make estimates 
of the extent of injuries or the severity of ill- 
nesses which may have been suffered by their 
policyholders. The frequency with which com- 
panies will call upon examiners in future to 
make medical investigations and report truth- 
fully upon the facts and circumstances relating 
to the disabilities of policyholders, will be 
greatly increased for several apparent reasons. 
In this age companies are compelled not only 
to pay their legitimate claims but to be able to 
show’ by conclusive evidence, in the shape of 
papers in their claim files, that they are fully 
justified in any ‘final action they may have 
taken. It will be upon their medical examiners 
that part of the future burden will be thrown, 
and largely upon their reports will definite de- 
cisions be made. The importance to accident 
companies of physicians who are capable ex- 
aminers, and are at the same time able to cor- 
rectly estimate the duration of the disability, 
and to report it with equal fairness to the 
company and the claimant, can scarcely be esti- 
mated, but the damage resulting from careless 
and partisan reports of examinations made by 
incompetent examiners can easily be imagined. 

There is a growing tendency, which is rapidly 
taking shape, for several accident companies to 
unite in a given locality upon one examiner 
who may have proven himself competent, 
rather than distribute their examinations 
among a number, and the fees paid for work 
of capable examiners are growing in direct pro- 
portion to the quality of the service which they 
can render. The realization on the part of the 
accident companies that the employment of 
physicians to fill the positions of home office 
medical directors and local examiners is even 
more essential to their very existence than life 
companies have previously found it will guar- 
antee to members of the medical profession 
much future financial gain. 


ADVANTAGES OF Lire ComMPpANY EXAMINERS 

The examiner for accident companies in 
health or accident claims has many advantages 
over the examiner for life insurance. Instead 
of having his appointments made for him by 
the insurance agent, or at the convenience of 
the applicant who has reluctantly consented to 
become insured, the accident examiner meets a 
very different condition of affairs. He not 
only has the right to make the examination as 
part of the agreement made in the policy be- 
tween the policyholder and the accident com- 
pany, but he usually finds the claimant most 
ready and willing to lend himself to such ex- 
aminations, and instead of experiencing diffi- 
culty in locating him, the illness or injury re- 
stricts the patient’s movements and further 
causes him to be available. That such ex- 
aminations can usually be made just as well 
a day or two later than that upon which re- 
quests for them are received from the com- 
pany, is another advaniage to the examiner, 
who can thus make them at times convenient 
to himself, and. often in connection with other 
neighboring work, and he can therefore handle 


such work without sacrifice to his private 
practice. 

It is needless to say that the success of an 
examiner depends upon his tact and honesty 
quite as much as upon his medical knowledge, 
for if he is not tactful and fair in the conduct 
of his investigations obstacles will be placed in 
his way and material facts purposely withheld 
from him. 

As attending physicians of patients insured 
under accident and health policies, the mem- 
bers of the medical profession are in almost 
daily contact with the accident insurance busi- 
ness. Each policyholder, in order that he may 
comply with the conditions in his contract and 
avail himself of any indemnities to which he 
may be entitled, is compelled to furnish one or 
more statements from his family doctor upon 
blanks furnished by the insurance company. 
Upon the preliminary reports the company is 
guided in their estimate of the amount of 
money they must set aside in advance as a 
reserve in accordance with the law, for the 
payment of any indemnity which may subse- 
quently become due, while upon the later re- 
ports: of the attending physician, and such other 
information as may be secured from the claim- 
ant, from the agent, from the company’s ex- 
aminer, or through their confidential inspection 
service, the final action of the company is 
taken, and payment is made upon the facts as 
they apply to the insurance contract held by 
the policyholder. The role of the attending 
physician is not always a pleasant one in these 
cases, for it is often incumbent upon him to 
reveal facts in the claim blanks which prove 
that the condition for which indemnity is 
claimed is either not covered at all, or the 
amount actually due under the contract is less 
than that to which the *patient desires his 
doctor to help him make claim, or the blank 
reveals facts previously withheld by the as- 
sured, which, if they had been stated by him 
in his application, would have prevented the 
issuance of the policy or have led to limitations 
in its provisions. The physician is often in a 
position where he has to decide whether he will 
answer the questions fully and truthfully, and 
possibly incur the displeasure of his patient, or 
whether, he will give evasive answers in the 
claim blank, and thus allow the company to 
guess at the true facts, and perhaps guess 
wrong. Fortunately, even though the blanks 
received by accident companies from the at- 
tending physicians of their policyholders are 
often full of inaccuracies, and may contain no 
single statement upon which an opinion can be 
formed, these same attending physicians will 
seldom fail to admit and subscribe to the true 
facts if questions showing knowledge of these 
facts are placed squarely before them. A better 
knowledge of accident and health insurance in 
its modern simplified form on the part of the 
medical profession is rapidly coming to the 
relief of this situation, and, as a result, physi- 
cians are demanding from the companies a 
square deal for their policyholders, and at the 
same time are refusing to lend their support 
in the collection of any claims which the con- 
tract and the true facts in the case show no 
liability. The influence which can be exerted 
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by the medical profession in educating the 
public to deal squarely with corporations, and 
to be satisfied with just treatment at their 
hands, is greater than we probably realize, 
and this, coupled with an impartial investiga- 
tion by the family physician into any transac- 
tion which appears irregular, and the reporting 
of wild-cat companies and dishonest methods 
and agents, wherever discovered, to the proper 
authorities, will do more than anything else 
in placing the accident insurance business in a 
position where justice may be done to all. 


Square DEAL To ALL 


Can we afford to avoid this responsibility, 
and thus delay longer our help in placing this 
business in a position where it will work the 
greatest good to the greatest number? The 
opportunity is vested in the medical profession, 
and we alone can bring about the “square deal” 
to all. 

From the standpoint of preventive medicine 
the business of accident and health insurance 
is going to prove of great interest. Statistics 
relating to the recurrent diseases and diseases 
and injuries in their relation to occupation, 
locality and special conditions are being col- 
lected by accident companies, and will deter- 
mine with greater accuracy than has been pre- 
viously possible many facts of interest to the 
whole field of medicine and bring the accident 
companies into closer relation with the com- 
munity at large. 

From the standpoint of being themselves 


policyholders in accident companies, physicians 


are vitally interested. As physicians, all the 
provision we can make for our loved ones and 
our homes depends entirely upon our own per- 
sonal efforts, so we, more than many others, 
are obliged to insure against loss of life or 
incapacity for work through unexpected oc- 
currences. Septic infections, automobile in- 
juries, and the various dangers to which we are 
daily exposed, must be insured against, and we 
are, therefore, dependent upon accident insur- 
ance companies to protect us against part of 
the loss such contingencies may produce. In 
justice to ourselves and those dependent upon 
us, it is incumbent upon us to see that our in- 
terests as policyholders are properly protected. 

We can assist in bringing about this result 
in the following ways: 


1. By using our influence to the end that the 
companies operating in our several States are 
properly supervised, not unjustly taxed, are 
carefully administered and are honestly repre- 
sented, 

2. By endeavoring to prevent fraudulent 
claims or imposition upon insurance companies 
through the ignorance of the true conditions 
or cupidity on the part of our patients who are 
policyholders, we can assist in reducing the 
number of unintended losses to accident com- 
panies, and, as a result, enable them to sell in- 
surance protection at a much smaller cost. 

3. It is our duty to ourselves and our 
families to immediately inspect our own poli- 
cies and determine whether the statements in 
our part of the contract are true and the policy 
therefore valid, or whether, through careless- 
ness or delegation of the matter to local in- 
surance agents, our applications contain incor- 
rect statements which may reduce the value of 
or render absolutely worthless our own insut- 
ance policies, ; 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE 





First Report Under Part II of Great 
Britain’s National Insurance Act 





DEALS WITH YEAR ENDING JULY, 1913 





Scheme Presents Many Novel and Interesting 
Features—Affects Upward of 2,000,000 People 


[From Our Own CorreESPONDENT.] 


LONDON, November 17.—Of much less ambi- 
tious proportions than the volume dealing with 
health insurance which preceded it, the first 
report on the proceedings of the Board of 
Trade under Part II of the National Insurance 
Act, which has now made its appearance, is, 
nevertheless, full of interest on account of the 
nature and novelty of the experiment with which 
it deals. 

By comparison with the health insurance 
clauses of the act the provisions relating to 
unemployment insurance are restricted in scope. 
The latter are, however, wide enough to affect, 
at the outset, upwards of 2,000,000 persons— 
a number sufficient to indicate the importance 
of the scheme. 

This portion of the act is, in fact, compul- 
sory only as regards seven specified trades, 
known as s‘insured trades,’ viz. (1)Building, 
(2) construction of works, (3) shipbuilding, (4) 
mechanical engineering, (5) iron founding, (6) 
construction of vehicles, and (7) sawmilling (in- 
cluding machine woodwork) carried on in con- 
nection with any other insured trade or of a 
kind commonly so carried on. 

The report, which in certain respects is to be 
regarded as preliminary only, inasmuch as some 
of the figures have not been fully and finally 
analyzed, deals with the year ending July, 1913; 
but although the scheme has been in operation 
for a year, there has only been six months’ 
experience of the payment of unemployment 
benefit. The whole scheme, however, of State 
insurance against unemployment is of so novel 
a character and presents so many interesting 
features that it was considered advisable not 
to delay the issue of the report until the final 
figures for a full year were available. 


EMPLOYMENT BOOKS 


Up to July 12 the number of unemployment 
books issued was 2,508,939, which may, with cer- 
tain adjustments, be divided as follows: Build- 
ing group (including works of construction), 
1,109,953; engineering group (including ship- 
building and construction of vehicles), 1,398,986; 
corresponding, probably, to about two and a 
quarter million workmen holding such books at 
a given time. 

A provisional estimate of the income derived 
from employers’ and workmen’s contributions 
up to the above date is £1,701,300, of which 
£1,493,800 came from the sale of stamps through 
the post office. The state contribution is pay- 
able in a lump sum at the end of each financial 
year, and the first payment of this nature, which 
amounted to £378,000, was made at the end of 
March, 1913. The gross income for the fifty-two 
weeks ended July 12 may be estimated at 
£2,268,400; the rate at which contributions were 
being received at the date of the report was, 
however, somewhat in advance of this, or about 
£1,800,000 per annum without the State contri- 
bution, and £2,400,000 with it. 
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Of the receipts, ten per cent will have to be 
paid over as an appropriation in aid of admin- 
istrative expenses, and a certain portion is re- 
turnable to employers by way of refund under 
section 94 of the act in respect of men con- 
tinuously in their service for the twelve months 
ending July 14. 

No benefits were payable between July 15, 1912, 
and January 14, 19138, although contributions 
were being received; while, since the latter date 
the receipts have considerably exceeded the ex- 
penditure, owing to the small amount of un- 
employment, and, as a consequence of the fore- 
going, the unemployment fund has accumu- 
lated a balance. In accordance with the terms 
of the act the bulk of this was handed over to 
the National Debt Commissioners for invest- 
ment. The total amount so invested was, at 
July 12, 1918, £1,610,000, representing prac- 
tically the whole balance of the fund. 


DATA REGARDING CLAIMS 

A large amount of statistical data is furnished 
as to claims—as, indeed, was to be expected— 
and this will perhaps prove to be the most valu- 
able portion of the report. The total number of 
claims to benefit received and dealt with during 
the half-year up to July 11, 1913, was 559,021, a 
number which it is estimated represents about 
400,000 individual claimants. The total esti- 


mated number of payments made was 774,494, 


and the total estimated amount of the payments 
was £236,458. In this connection, however, the 
following paragraph must be quoted. The first 
year of the operation of State unemployment 
insurance has been a year of minimum unem- 
ployment. This is the dominant fact which 
colors all the statistics. The numbers of un- 
employment books lodged, the average length 
of each spell of unemployment, the proportions 
of each spell on benefit and not on benefit, and 
the relations of income and expenditure, would 
all be widely different in a year of normal un- 
employment and still more different at a time of 
depression. The actual number of claims made 
would also, it may be -presumed, be greater. 
One of the most striking features, however, of 
the experience recorded is that the number of 


claims, even in a time of prosperity, should be. 


so great. 
UNEMPLOYMENT OF SHORT DURATION 


In a large proportion of the cases the period 
of unemployment has been of short duration. 
An analysis of the total unemployment repre- 
sented by a large number of the claims received 
during the three months shows that thirty per 
cent of that unemployment fell within the 
“waiting week,’’ sixty-two per cent was cov- 
ered by benefit, seven per cent was excluded 
from benefit by various disqualifications, and 
one per cent represented unemployment con- 
tinued after the exhaustion of benefit. The re- 
port says: 

The good state of trade during the past year 
has contributed perhaps more than any other 
single fact to making it administratively pos- 
sible to launch the scheme of unemployment in- 
surance at all.... The circumstances of the 
past year have not been such as to put any real 
strain upon the scheme itself and the benefits 
provided under it... . On the question of how 
far the benefits of this scheme will go towards 
preventing distress from unemployment, in bad 
times as in good, judgment must for the present 
be suspended. The next depression of trade 
will show. 

The report, the tone of which can hardly be 
described as optimistic, closes with the reflec- 
tion that “the depression that must come in 
due course will not find the country wholly un- 
prepared.” 


RESULTS OF ORGANIZATION 





Kentucky Association of Surety Un- 
derwriters an Example 





OVERCAME ANCIENT LAW 


Combined Work of Members Placed Surety Busi- 
ness in that State on Up-to-Date Basis 


The advantages of organization, the good re- 
sults that come from the union and interchange 
of ideas of those engaged in the same business 
in the same locality, or under the same con- 
ditions, have not always been appreciated. The 
skilled trades, presumably a little lower in the 
scale of intelligence than the insurance profes- 
sion, have always understood this, however, 
and their powerful guilds date back for cen- 
turies. Why some other lines of business have 
neglected the obvious truth of the proposition 
that “in union there is strength” is something 
of a mystery. The error has in most cases 
been remedied, however, and there are to-day 
very few occupations, either in the trades or 
among the numerous professions and quasi- 
professions, that have not profited by organ- 
ization. 

The Kentucky Association of Surety Under- 
writers, organized by the representatives of the 
surety companies doing business in that State 
in 1908, is a case in point, not only as illustrat- 
ing the modern tendency to get together, but 
as furnishing several specific instances of bene- 
ficial results obtained by the organization 
which would have been impossible of achieve- 
ment by the individual efforts of the members. 

The remedying of the conditions which first 
caused the surety men to realize the need of 
concerted effort, resulting in the organization 
of the association, was a fine and important 
piece of work, which has done much to place 
the business upon a more scientific and satis- 
factory basis in Kentucky. 


STATUTES WERE OF ANCIENT TyPE 

Up to four years ago the Kentucky statutes 
governing the bonds required of the various 
municipal and State officials were of the an- 
cient type common when there was no such 
thing as a surety company. When a man re- 
quired surety on a bond he went to a friend 
and asked his signature as an accommodation, 
much as he would ask him to indorse a note. 
The surety seldom looked very deeply into the 
nature of the obligation which he was entering 
into, signing simply as a friendly act, investi- 
gation being left to his attorney in the com- 
paratively rare contingency of the surety being 
salled upon to make good his obligation. 

Consequently no particular fault was found 
with the provisions of the general statute to 
the effect that the official be required to give 
bond with good and sufficient sureties for the 
faithful performance of the duties of his office. 
The embezzlement of, say, $100,000 by a county 
official working under a salary of $2000 would 
obviously not be faithful performance of the 
duties of his office, and would therefore con- 
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stitute a breach of his official bond, upon which 
his surety would be liable. The personal surety 
would usually not be able to respond to any 
such liability; but the bonding companies were, 
and when they found, by a rather costly judg- 
ment or two, that even specific statutes or 
ordinances fixing a certain amount as the ex- 
tent of the official bond were legally subject to 
the provisions of the general statute making 
the penalty of the bond indefinite, and there- 
fore, to all intents and purposes, infinite, they 
began to consider the advisability of doing 
something about it. 


PRESENTED CASE TO GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

The medium through which the something 
was finally done was the association, formed 
with fourteen members, The representatives 
of this organization, representing some of the 
leading surety companies in the country, pre- 
sented their case to the General Assembly, and 
that body saw the point. The result was the 
enactment of a statute, repealing all laws in 
conflict, which provided that all official bonds 
should be made with a definite penalty, the 
amount to be fixed by the officer to whom the 
official making the bond was_ responsible. 
Fiduciary bonds were to be in double the 
amount of the value of the estate in the hands 
of the representative. 

The enactment of this statute placed the 
surety business in Kentucky on a really busi- 
nesslike basis, which was impossible when 
there was no method of knowing just what 
liabilities had been assumed. The same situa- 
tion, however, recently arose in the city of 
Louisville when the Board of Public Works 
required the bonds given by contractors on 
their bids, and subsequently on their contracts 
for the performance of the work, to cover all 
liabilities arising in any manner out of the 
contract. Inasmuch as this could frequently, 
in case of a serious accident, amount to many 
times the contract price of the work, there was 
practically no limit to the liability thus as- 
sumed, and it was consequently impossible for 
the companies adequately to protect themselves 
by taking collateral security from the con- 
tractor. 

The associated companies therefore refused 
to become surety on these bonds, leaving the 
business to one or two smaller and less well- 


known organizations, which were willing to 
take the business on practically any basis which 
the city proposed. Inasmuch as the direct re- 
sult of the refusal, or inability, of the larger 
companies to act as sureties to the extent 
required, was the refusal of many contractors 
to bid, and the city thereby lost the advantage 
of more open competition on its work, it is 
probable that the Board of Public Works will 
eventually consider the advisability of fixing 
a definite bond, based upon the contract price 
of the work, just as the surety companies base 
their rates. 

The adoption, after conference with the local 
branch of the national architects’ organization, 
of a uniform contractors’ bond, was another 
advance step taken by the association, in order 
to obviate the more or less usual objection of 
diverse bonds, presented by the architects to 
suit their personal ideas of what such instru- 
ments should contain. The advantage of know- 
ing just what sort of obligation is being en- 
tered into which follows from the use of a 
uniform bond js obvious, in contrast to the 
uncertainty which necessarily existed when the 
local man placed his company’s name as surety 
on an instrument drafted in the office of an 
architect, whether from an approved model or 
not. 

The extension of the organization idea still 
further, in the affiliation of the Kentucky and 
other State associations in a national body, 
known as the National Federation of Surety 
Associations, may be expected to result in 
further progress, beneficial alike to the public 
and the surety companies, on a scale com- 
mensurate with the number and intelligence 
of the membership. 


PAPER READ BY D. N. CASE 


Before International Claim Association at 
Chattanooga, on Interesting Subject 


D. N. Case, chief adjuster for the Travelers of 
Hartford, read a highly interesting paper before 
the recent meeting of the International Claim 
Association at Chattanooga, Tenn., his subject 
being ‘‘How to Secure the Co-Operation of Local 
Azents in Claim Settlements.’’ He began with 
the essential duty of the agent toward the com- 
pany in the matter of frankness, and to procure 
and sustain a feeling of confidence and co-oper- 
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ation as regards claim matters. Continuing, he 


said, in part: 


Here is where the province of the claim de- 
‘partment comes mostly into play and where the 
education of the agent necessarily begins, for 
it is a fact that the securing of the co-operation 
of agents is entirely a matter of education—an 
education that includes practical demonstration 
by claim payments and by the interpretation of 
policy contracts of the fairness, justice and pro- 
tection afforded by that company’s policy. It is 
an education that must begin at the earliest op- 
portunity, and it is an education that must be 
necessarily continued; an education of a char- 
acter that will secure to the agent the utmost 
confidence in the company he represents, and 
such as will remove any doubts he may have had 
as to the company’s position toward, and rela- 
tion to, an insured when he becomes a claimant. 
The agent must be duly impressed with the 
truth that the value of a claim department’s 
services to an insurance company is in no way 
measured by its ability to scale, cut down, or 
evade claims, but that the claim department 
stands upon a basis of a square deal and justice 
to each claimant, being just as anxious to pro- 
cure for him his just deserts under the policy for 
which he has paid a premium as it is watchful 
to see that he receives no more than that to 
which he is entitled. * * * 

It is not infrequent that a claimant, even with 
the assistance of the agent, prepares and pre- 
sents a claim where the total sum of indemnity 
asked does not fully represent the amount of 
indemnity to which he is entitled under the 
proofs and facts of his claim. It may be that he 
has failed to claim double indemnity, an oper- 
ation fee when due; that he has claimed a smal- 
ler period of disability in weeks than the dates 
which he gives in his claim blank actually 
figure. But, in any event, the agent as well as 
the insured becomes duly and very properly en- 
thusiastic when the claim department places in 
his hands a payment in a-greater amount than 
the claim papers show the claimant to have 
been willing to accept in settlement of his claim. 


FAIRNESS AND JUSTICE 


As a matter of fairness and justness there is 
no reason in the world why we should not be just 
as anxious to pay a man what he is entitled to 
under his contract, when he does not appreciate 
and claim the full benefits and coverage of his 
policy, as we are ready to refuse a man benefits 
which he claims but to which he is not en- 
titled. And once you get the fact thoroughly 
fixed in the mind of Mr. Agent that the com- 
pany is to follow this practice, and as you show 
by continued and actual practice that each 
claimant is to receive his just indemnity whether 
he asks for it or not, that double indemnity will 
be paid when due, even though but single has 
been claimed; that an operation fee will be 
added when due, though overlooked by the 
claimant; that, in fact, the policyholder will 
have the benefit of the claim department’s bet- 
ter knowledge of the contract; we will then 
have procured the lasting confidence of that 
agent, as well as of the insured, and will have 
laid a firm foundation for the co-operation of 
that agent in claim settlements of the future 
where that co-operation is needed and desired. 
* 1k 

















General Offices 
First National Bank Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Surplus to Policyholders over $600,000.00 


Writing all forms of Bonds, Plate 
Glass, Burglary, Automobile, Liabil- 
ity, Accident and Health. 


Direct Agency Contracts to men of 
character and ability. 


Special agents to assist you in de- 
veloping your territory. 
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TO 


HE SPECTATOR 


New York, Thursday, December 4, 1913 


AS WITNESSED WITHIN 


Perseverance and Dogged Determination 
Will Always Win Out 


A MAN WHO KEEPS ON GOING 


A Solicitor Whose Appearance Was Against Him 
but Succeeded Because He Could Not 
Spell “Stop” 

S1xtH INSTALMENT 

If you could have met the man I am going 
to tell you about you would never have thought 
that he could succeed.’ When he came into an 
office he would blush and stammer. It seemed 
absurd that he could expect to make a living by 
selling life insurance. He frankly explained 
that “circumstances pushed me into the job.” 

About the time that this diffident man began, 
I asked him one day, quite idly and with no 
idea of taking a policy, what was the cost of 
the accident insurance he handled. Out came 
a sample policy, and laboriously, but with great 
accuracy, he gave me the fullest information. 
A month later, blushing, and evidently pushing 
himself to the task, he came to my desk and 
opened up on the subject of accident insurance, 
I told him that I did not want any just then, 

A few weeks later the self-conscious agent 
once more called on me. Again I told him that 
he couldn’t sell me an accident policy. But do 
you suppose that fellow left the matter there? 
Not he. He called at regular intervals, as if I 
owed a bill and he were a very persistent col- 
lector. Then one fine day, and when I least 
expected it, he quietly went ahead and landed 
me. Goodness knows how.many blushes and 
how much discomfort the little commission 
cost him. 

During the next ten years I occasionally met 
the blushing agent, steadily plodding down a 
side street or along Broadway. One day I 
asked a friend who knew him intimately how 
he was succeeding. 


“Did you ever see such grab and hold as_ 


that fellow’s got?” asked my friend. “At first 
he didn’t make his shoe nails. But from nine 
to twelve and from one to five, sultry August 


days and January blizzards, he keeps. on 


plugging. It’s a case of never let up; he 
doesn’t know how to spell ‘stop.’ Three years 
passed before things began to come his way. 
They’ve been coming ever since. But do you 
suppose he takes it any easier? Nay, nay! 
For ten solid years that plodder has made his 
rounds. If the city fathers knew how many 
paving stones he has worn out they’d send him 
a bill. His renewals would make you lift your 
eyes; but on he keeps, going and going. He 
reminds me of a bear a Catskill hunter once 
told-me about. 

“*T plugged ater ‘im by day, an’ I slept out 
at night, an’ along th’ end of th’ fifth day I 
giv’ up. That were years ago; an’, stranger, 
it’s my idee he’s goin’ yit!’” 


THE TorTOISE AND THE HARE 


That’s a dried-up chestnut. But neverthe- 
less it conveys a mightly truth that we some- 
times forget. Remember what an absurdity a 
tortoise is. Even an own mother can hardly 
think of a tortoise with overmuch pride. Think 
how the tortoise of the race crawled in the 
dust; how it must have blinded him; and how 
toilsome even a small hillock must have 
seemed! And think how surprised he must 
have been when he found out that he had won 
the race, when all he had done was to keep 
crawling’ on and on with never a stop! 

It’s all very well to have long, slim legs, 
a shapely body and a pretty coat like a hare, 
but it is a thousand times better to “make 
good” and “get there,’ even if you have an 
ugly mug, a rough shell and can’t see a dozen 
feet ahead of you. It is that sturdy hanging 
fast to the task that brings prizes. 

Sang Oliver Wendell Holmes: 


“Be firm; one constant element of luck 

Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck. 

Stick to your aim; the mongrei’s hold will 
slip, 

But only crowbars loose the bulldog’s grip; 

Small tho’ he looks, the jaw that never yields 

Drags down the bellowing monarch of the 

fields !” 

That’s what you and I need—‘“the bulldog’s 
grip.” That is the kind of grip that drags the 
other fellow to your. way of thinking and yanks 
in the app’s. 


An AGENT WHO HUNTED THE UNKNOWN 

A man once came to the company where I 
was an officer and started in as a solicitor, All 
the literature we had he took home, and 
studied it at night until he could have taken 
first in an examination on the sentence con- 
struction. That fellow never insured his first 
man. 

“What’s the matter?” he was asked just 
before he dodged around the corner into an- 
other line of endeavor. 

“Well,” he relied, “I haven’t happened to hit 
a man who wants life insurance.” 

Ye agents, imagine if ye can without bustin’ 
your brains, a human so strangely constructed 
that he wants insurance! If the unsuccessful 
solicitor had only gripped his first man and 
had: pulled that other halting will into want- 
ing, he might have done something in our 
difficult craft. 


A MAN wHo Saw HE WANTED 


It may be something of a digression from 
the text of this article, but I feel I must tell 
of an early experience with a man who ex- 
pressed a want for life insurance. 

The company that employed. me was trying 
out the experiment of seeking applicants for 
life insurance without the intervention of 
solicitors. As office-boy of the company I 
was sent around the city with tracts, but more 
particularly with blotters, giving information 
to the long-waiting and anxious public that we 
paid no commissions to agents and -hence paid 
more to policyholders. But somehow the ap- 


’ plicants didn’t exactly jostle one another as 


they crowded our doors. In fact, I saw none 
at all. I felt.a sense of personal chagrin that 
my efforts had brought such an absolute vacuity 
of results. _At last, as I was tidying up the 
office one morning, in came an applicant. He 
was of bold, handsome features, but with a 
decided twist in one eyeball. He looked pros- 
perous, and’I hoped the doctor wouldn’t be too 
particular about that bad eye. He told me that 
he had seen our circulars, was much im- 
pressed, and that he should apply for a very 
large policy. 

How I hugged myself with joy! Here was 
the clear result of my strenuous labors, and 
the distribution of blotters by the ton and in 
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numbers like unto the leaves of trees in a 
forest. 

“The secretary will be here in a half-hour,” 
said I, giving the applicant a seat. Innocently, 
| went after the mail, leaving the fellow perus- 
ing my paper. When I returned it was to find 
that the man of crooked eye had gone his 
more crooked way. He had taken with him 
two umbrellas and a new overcoat that our 
cashier had left hanging in the corner of the 
office—he had also taken my paper. 

| regret to record that when he learned that 
1 had left the man of evil eye alone in the 
office the cashier used language not to be here 
printed, But to this day I cannot see how I 
was to blame. After the efforts we had made 
to find that man, who could have had such a 
suspicious soul as to think he was after over- 
coats? Anyhow, this proves that if a fellow 
ever does say that he wants the commodity we 
handle, we should grip him then and there, and 
not give him a fraction of a second to switch 
his mind to umbrellas and overcoats. 


THE TAXATION OF ORGANIZED 
BENEFICENCE 


At the dedication of the new home office 
building of the Union Central Life of Cincin- 
nati recently, President Darwin P. Kingsley of 
the New York Life gave an interesting address 
on life insurance taxation. He pointed out 
that in 1912 the life insurance companies paid 
out, in addition to taxes on real estate, nearly 
$13,000,000 on a total premium income of over 
$666,000,000. This is equal to nearly $20 on 
every $1000 paid in premiums, which is heavier 
than the property tax in the largest cities of 
the country; it is equal to $29 on every $1000 
paid policyholders, to $63 on every $1000 paid 
in death claims, to $72 in every $1000 of ex- 
penses, and to $140 for every $1000 paid in 
policyholders’ dividends. Mr. .Kingsley. then 
showed the inconsistencies in taxation by the 
States as follows: 


Twenty-seven States levy a tax upon gross 
premiums without deductions: 

In one State the rate is six-tenths of 1 per 
cent; 

In two States it is 1 per cent; 

In one State it is 1.44 per cent; 

In one it is 1.75 per cent; 

In two it is 1% per cent; 

In eleven it is 2 per cent; 

In one it is 2% per cent on the first $5000 and 
per cent on the excess; 

In one it is 2% per cent; 

In six it is 2% per cent; 

And in one it is 3 per cent. 

Nineteen States and the District of Columbia 
levy a tax upon premiums after certain deduc- 
tions: : 

In four States and in the District of Columbia 
the basis of the tax is premiums less dividends; 

In nine States it is premiums less annual divi- 
dends; 

In one State it is premiums less death losses; 

In one State it is premiums less death losses 
not to exceed 25 per cent of the premiums; 

In two States it is premiums less policy 
claims; ; 

In one State it is premiums less death losses, 
endowments and commissions; 

In one State it is premiums less reinsurance 
premiums paid to domestic companies. 

In two States only are premiums not taxed— 
Nevada and Massachusetts; but Massachusetts 
levies « tax upon the reserves of Massachusetts 
policyholders, which is the most indefensible of 
all forms of life insurance taxation. 
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Among the lesser taxes imposed are some of 
the following in every State: State license tax, 
State fees, State and county license fees, city 
and county taxes, personal property tax. 


DEATH LOSSES IN FIRST POLICY 
YEAR 


That section of the Gain and Loss Exhibit 
of life insurance companies calling for a show- 
ing of death losses incurred in the year of issue 
always proves interesting to the life insurance 
solicitor. It indicates clearly the uncertainty 
of human life, even when a man has only re- 
cently been examined and given a clean bill of 
health. The accompanying table shows that 
during 1912 some fifty-five life insurance com- 
panies were called upon to pay out nearly two 
and one half millions of dollars under policies 
which were issued during that year. The 
holders of these contracts doubtless had good 
reasons for believing they might live for a 
number of years, but accident or disease in- 
tervened and caused their death before the 
second premium was due. As only the issues 
of 1912 are considered in the table it is ap- 
parent that the policies were on the average 
but six months old, so that a much higher 
figure would appear were all first-year losses 
compiled : 


DEATH LOSSES ON POLICIES ISSUED IN 1912 
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ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 10914 


Union Central Life Insurance Company 





ORDINARY LIFE. 











Percent- 
Expected| Death age of 
COMPANIES. Death Losses | Actual to 
Losses. | Incurred. |Expected, 
7S EGER are eet re Semi oe MN Es ale aL lee ais 
pS SORT Sey Shoe ee 206,822 82,950 40.12 


Bankers, Neb......... 40,644 5,165 12.71 
Bankers Reserve....... 23,683 5,000 21.11 
OR ete 16,135 3,000 18.60 
er ar ee 27,160 ,000 22.09 
CORBER. ica state). LOaeee 8,000 12.06 
ge ¢ 8) ee 16,069 4,000 24 91 
Centtal or U,.5,......... 33,898 10,000 29.51 
Columbian National... . 71,462 20,500 28 .69 
Connecticut Mutual....} 100,516 26,000 25.87 
Continental L. I. & I... 11,906 2,000 16.80 
Equitable of lowa...... 62,307 5,000 8.03 
Fidelity Mutual....... 31,416 9,000 28.65 
MUM s osve vies coe 36,792 19,500 53 .00 
Germania Life......... 80,167 5,607 6.99 
Home Life, N. Y....... 59,450 13,000 21.86 


Pines Life. ...0.. 066. %. 





International Life...... 32,360 23,000 71.08 
Kansas City Life....... 32,206 15,000 46.58 
OEE eee CM OS APT es oe epee 
Manufacturers 57,900 16,433 28.38 
Massachusetts Mutual..| 199,664 3,000 11.52 
Michigan Mutual..... 38,906 12,500 32.13 
Michigan State........ At ae Pen aed aay ene 
Minnesota Mutual..... 15,243 7,000 45.97 
Missouri State......... 44,384 7,250 16.34 
Mutual Benefit........ 384,500 52,500 13.65 
Mutual Life, N. Y..... 771,910 | 261,434 33.87 


National Life.......... 107,0 
National of U.S. A.... 
New England......... 
New York Life........ 
North American, Ill.... 


No. American, Canada. 30,606 
Northwestern Mutual. .| 604,575 86,387 14,29 
Old GOMny ss wa si 72,227 1,000 1.38 
Pacific Mutual........ 83,155 


Penn Mutual.......... 





Phoenix Mutual........ 105,284 20,500 19.48 
Pittsburgh L. and T.... 94,590 38,500 40.71 
Prov:dent. L. and T....| 208,159 ,000 19.70 
Prudential............ 1,299,696 | 495,711 38.16 
Reliance Life.......... 52,901 11,990 22.66 
MENA 0 ks ial 004s ot oh 15,494 1,060 46 
Security Life of America| 17,873 7,000 39.17 
Security Mutual....... 28,000 6,000 21.43 
oh Ee ean 69,458 37,200 53.57 
State Mutual.......... 100,458 34,000 33.86 
NS ate re tess 149,846 53,065 35.42 
TUAW OIOED. 5 ose a seu eek 222,775 76,711 34.45 
Union Central......... 229,551 | 155,500 67.76 
Union Mutual......... 32,401 ,900 6.17 
U. S. Annuity and Life. 16,061 6,613 41.18 . 
WIR Salas waar acece’s 7,631,101 |2,459,430 32.23 



































YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 

POoLicy 

Was 

ISSUED. 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium,..| 20.63} 23.35} 26.88) 31.55} 37.85) 46.49 
1902. 5.86] 6.74) 7.93) 9.68] 12.22) 15.85 
RMS cant oe 5.69} 6.53) 7.66) 9.29) 11.71) 15.17 
J” ee 5.54) 6.33) 7.40) 8.92) 11.21] 14.53 
eee, yk. 5.18} 5.91) 6.88) 8.27) 10.36] 13.45 
| eS 4.83) 5.49| 6.37) 7.63) 9.53) 12.37 
1907. 5.25) 5:95! 6.91! 8.26) 10. 13.30 
| Pe 5.11} 5.78) 6.68) 7.95) 9.85) 12.71 
1909. 4.98) 5.60) 6.46) 7.66) 9.43} 12.15 
1910. 4.85) 5.45) 6.26) 7.37) 9.03} 11.60 
1911 4.42) 4.94) 5.66! 6.65) 8.09) 10.37 
SOR. i his 4.30) 4.79) 5.46) 6.39) 7.75! 9.87 
| SR Ree 4.19] 4.65) 5.27) 6.15} 7.42) 9.38 

20-PAYMENT LIFE. 

Premium...|} 29.17) 31.99) 35.50) 39.89] 45.58] 53.19 
1902.......] 7.30) 8.18) 9.33) 10.94] 13.24] 16.48 
1903. 7.01) 7.84) 8.95) 10.46] 12.67] 15.82 
1904. 6.74, 7.52) 8.57) 10.01) 12.11] 15.16 
| a 6.47) 7.21} 8.21] 9.56} 11.57] 14.51 
1006, 4.5)... 6.21] 6.92) 7.86) 9.15} 11.05) 13.87 
PR 6.21]; 6.9 7.86) 9.15) 11.05] 13.87 
eR 5.96] 6.62) 7.53) 8.74) 10.53] 13.24 
OO ae 5.72) 6.35) 7.20) 8.36) 10.04] 12.63 
1910, 5.49) 6.09} 6.90) 7.99) 9.57) 12.02 
1911. 4.83) 5.35] 6.06) 7.03) 8.44) 10.65 
1912. 4.62) 5.10) 5.78} 6.69} 8.02) 10.09 
|) ee 4.41) 4.87) 5.50) 6.36) 7.61] 9.54 
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20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 





Premium...| 48.28] 49.01] 50.12] 51.88] 54.79] 59.68 
1902.......| 10.58} 11.03} 11.70] 12.75) 14.44] 17.10 
1903.......| 10.00} 10.45] 11.11] 12.14} 13.81] 16.44 
oy Eee 9.44) 9.89) 10.54) 11.55) 13.18) 15.77 
1 8.89) 9.34) 9.99) 10.97) 12.56) 15.10 
| ee 8.37) 8.82) 9.46) 10.41) 11.95] 14.42 
Ce 8.37) 8.82) 9.46) 10.41] 11.95) 14.42 
1908....... 7.87) 8.31] 8.94) 9.87) 11.36} 13.75 
ee 7.39] 7.82) 8.45) 9.35) 10.78] 13.10 
1 RS 6.92} 7.35) 7.96) 8.84] 10.21] 12.45 
1911. 5.76} 6.17] 6.75) 7.58) 8.85] 10,93 
1912, 5.33) 5.72) 6.30) -7.11| 8.33] 10.31 
1913 4.91) 5.30) 5.87) 6.66} 7.84] 9.72 























Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
































YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
Poricy Was 
ISSUED. | j a 
25 30 35 | 40 | 45 50 
Premium...| 21.27| 24,13 27.83) 32.67| 39.16) 48.00 
00 i... .. 4.11} 4.60) 5.25! 6.09) 7.27) 8.81 
1908, 7,5... 4.03} 4.50) 5.12) 5.91) 7.03) 8.50 
FONG. :. .95| 4.41] 4.99) 5.74) 6.78} 8.19 
WED 36:55, c: 3.86} 4,32) 4.87) 5.57| 6.55) 7.89 
oh aes 3.78} 4.24) 4.75) 5.41, 6.33) 7.60 
1912 3.70) 4.16) 4.64) 5.27) 6.12) 7.32 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium...| 31.02) 33.93] 37.48] 41.90] 47.62) 55.24 
IOP 6S. 5.18] 5.58] 6.08] 6.74 7.66) 8.92 
1908.5 .0 i. 5.03) 5.40) 5.87) 6.49) 7.35) 8.56 
O08...) a5 4.86] 5.22} 5.67) 6.24] 7.03} 8.21 
WAGs 6s 4.69} 5.06] 5.47) 6.01| 6.74| 7.86 
RO 4.54) 4.90] 5.28] 5.78| 6.46/ 7.52 
ADS, 25.5, 4.39} 4.75} 5.10} 5.56] 6.19] 7.19 
| 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
cis — 
Premium...| 48.65) 49.53] 50.81] 52.76 55.92) 61.06 
1907. 6.09} 6.38] 6.78} 7.31|. 8.14) 9.32 
1908....... 5.77| 6.04) 6.43! 6.96) 7.76) 8.91 
eee: 5.44] 5.73} 6.10) 6.62) 7.38) 8.52 
WONG 56s oi 5.12) 5. 5.79] 6.28) 7.02) 8.13 
i ae 4.82) 5.13) 5.49} 5.97) 6.67) 7.75 
1098: 563.5% 4.52) 4.86] 5.21) 5.67) 6.34) 7.38 
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HOW LIFE INSURANCE HELPS 


George E. Vincent, President, University of 
Minnesota, on “The Social Signifi- 
cance of Life Insurance” 


The coming issue of The Northwestern Na- 
tional News, the official paper of the North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis, will con- 
tain an article addressed to the policyholders of 
the company by George E. Vincent, president of 
the University of Minnesota, on “The Social Sig- 
nificance of Life Insurance.’’ The article fol- 
lows: 


“The owl of wisdom,’ says a German poet, 
“flies at night-fall.”” After the day’s work is 
done philosophy comes on the scene and tries 
to interpret what has been accomplished. Ener- 
getic, alert men of practical affairs solve prob- 
lems as these present themselves. Such men 
work out new devices and meet the issues as 
they arise. It is the business of the theorist 
to connect these accomplishments and to give 
them meaning. The practical problems of in- 
surance have been dealt with for a long time by 
resourceful and able men. To the onlooking 
philosopher it is interesting to note not only 
how much these men have purposefully accom- 
plished, but also to point out how large a meas- 
ure of originally unintended. good has been 
brought about, 

The life insurance movement has helped to 
give precision to the social sciences. ._The mor- 
tality tables which the actuaries have formu- 
lated have revealed in striking ways. certain uni- 
formity in human life and death. The old idea 
that civilization was merely fortuitous, that it 
was an unpredictable chaos of free wills, pro- 
vidential interposition, natural accidents and the 
like, has gradually yielded to the belief that 
human behavior conforms to laws, and that 
many of these laws may be discovered and stated 
with accuracy. Political economy, for example, 
has been able to formulate principles which are 
faithful descriptions of human conduct. While 
the behavior of any one individual is subject to 
much uncertainty, the conduct of thousands or 
millions of individuals in the aggregate can be 
predicted with a good deal of,certainty. Thus 
death rates, suicide rates, fluctuations of statis- 
tics of many kinds, have become matters of 
scientific uniformity, if not of complete accuracy. 
Undoubtedly the statistics and business methods 
of the life insurance companies have played an 
important part in this growth of the scientific 
spirit as applied to human society. Another by- 
product of the insurance methods has been its 
value in calling attention to the special risks of 
various occupations. By discrimination in pre- 
miums for risks of different kinds the insurance 
companies have pointed forcefully to the burdens 
which certain classes assume in their service to 
society. This vivid emphasis of the risks which 
men run in their daily lives has played an im- 
portant part in helping to remedy the worst 
menaces of our industrial order. 

More important, however, has been the in- 
terest of the insurance companies in the general 
conditions of public health. We are slowly 
arousing ourselves to the fundamental im- 
portance of the general health of the nation and 
its bearing upon national efficiency. We are 
realizing that our greatest natural resource is 
in the physical vitality and the mental energy 
of the whole people. Slowly we are realizing 
that only upon the basis of a wholesome, 
vigorous physical life can a strong, advancing 
civilization be built up. The insurance com- 
panies have contributed in important ways to 
this movement for health conservation. .Even 
though the original motive was self-protective 
rather than altruistic, the results have been of 
publie service. 

Life insurance has made the public familiar 
with the insurance principle. The extension of 
this idea from the insurance of life and property 
to industrial accidents, to theft, to a multi- 
plicity of contingencies, is one of the striking 
features of our current life. The completely ra- 
tional and humane consideration which now in- 
sists that industrial accidents are a part of the 
cost of production and are to be borne by the 
various industries and by the consuming public 
is a logical outgrowth of the insurance principle. 


LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


This principle distributes the burden arising 
from accident and misfortune for which indi- 
viduals ought not to be held solely or at all 
responsible, There is reason to believe that we 
have hardly more than begun to realize the pos- 
sibilities of the insurance idea. One of the 
latest forms of insurance is significant. In Ger- 
many, Belgium, and other countries, working 
men are being insured against unemployment. 
This recognizes the fact that industrial and com- 
mercial readjustments take place which are of 
advantage to society as a whole, but which work 
undeserved hardship upon the individuals. The 
attempt is being made to distribute these 
burdens which are involved in social growth and 
readjustment. Insurance against unemployment 
constitutes a peculiarly difficult problem. Un- 
employment is hard to define and even more dif- 
ficult to verify. The fact, however, that the jus- 
tice of the plan is recognized and that conscien- 
tious and energetic efforts are being made to put 
it into operation is of great significance. 

Perhaps the most striking thing that the in- 
surance movement has brought about is this— 
it has preached vividly and emphatically the 
doctrine of social solidarity. Insurance cannot 
base itself solely or chiefly upon individual fear 
and self-protection. It cannot be understood 
merely on the basis of regard for one’s family. 
It has a larger meaning. It insists that the 
common life is a sharing of opportunity, of 
responsibility, and of burdens. It declares that 
man cannot live to himself alone—that we are 
members of another. It is the extension of this 
philosophy that the best interests of our times 
demand. If we are going to solve the pressing 
problems of our industrial, business and social 
life, it will have to be under the guidance of this 
new philosophy of social interdependence, -com- 
radeship, mutual bearing of burdens. 

Those who administer our insurance institu- 
tions are more than men engaged in private 
business—they are in a peculiar sense social 
servants. Upon the accuracy, efficiency, justice 
and integrity of their business methods depend 
the welfare not only of policyholders and those 
who depend on them, but of the whole social 
order. The time has come when men can no 
longer be satisfied with personal success—they 
must have a vision of their individual careers as 
parts in the whole common life. Only as they 
have imaginations large enough to see them- 
selves in these wider relations can they know 
the true satisfactions of the useful and devoted 
life. 


THE CLOSING MONTH’S INSPIRA- 
TION 


We must “pitch in” and hustle and work— 

In no way an opportunity shirk; 

For harvests of “app’s” may be gathered in 

If we'll lose no time but at once begin. 

He’s worse than a coward who lets slip by 

An “app” he would get if he'd only try. 

Let’s brush up our pluck, set wagging our chin, 
And we'll find the “app’s” will be rolling in. 


Like “Jonah,” we overboard should be cast 

If content with what we’ve done in the past. 

For it’s through what we are to-day, my 
friends, 

Our merit the world most comprehends. 

For, however “brilliant” our past has been, 

If abreast we would be ‘mong living men, 

We must struggle and push and active he— 

Or some others will gain the victory. 


In each one of us latent power lies 

Which, if used, would even ourselves surprise ; 

And there never was mark so high attained 

But through effort still higher may be gained. 

What has led in the whole world’s grand ad- 
vance 

Has been genius, energy, not mere “chartce” ; 

Luck is the fruitage that grows on the tree 

That’s rooted in labor and industry. 


SPECTATOR. ow 


We make of ourselves whatsoe’er we will— 
It is up or down; we cannot stand stilt. 
There’s no man living, by favor or ffown, 
Who is able to keep a good man down; 
We'll rise to the top if we “will” it’ so, 
But lacking in courage we'll fall. below.. 

If we gain not honor and wealth atid fame, 
We've only ourselves in the end to blame, 


God never created a lazy man; 

‘Twas labor developed Creation’s plan. 

We must hustle and work, and dig and strive 
Or we'll surely be more dead than alive. 

Look about us. Who are the men who win, 
Who are daily gath’ring the “shekels” in? 
They're the busy, active, resourceful men, 
Determined, unconquered, with hopeful ken 


Whatever profession we choose in life, 

We can only win through struggle and strife. 

The quartz must be blasted to get the gold, 

The jewel’s perfected in heated mold; 

The blacksmith must wield his sledgehammer 
blows 

While the stubborn iron with sparkle glows. 

Are we ready, laying all else aside, 

To open our energy’s throttle wide? 


There’s many a race by. a “spurt” been won 

As the finishing, final laps were run. 

With the last, best month of the year ahead, 

If we put on “steam” we've nothing to dread. 

Let's “toot the whistle,” see the rails are clear, 

Make of Nineteen Thirteen our triumphal year ! 
—Aucustus TREADWELL. 


AGENCY CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE 


For some time past the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of New York has been con- 
ducting a correspondence course for the in-) 
struction of its agents. The lessons in the 
course were prepared by Secretary William! 
Alexander, and are all concise enough to be! 
easily mastered, One of them deals with the; 
importance of a low death’ rate, and as it! 
treats of a subject concerning which there has} 
been much discussion lately we present it in) 
iull : 


IMPORTANCE OF A LOW DEATH RATE 


Medical Examination, Why Necessary?—If the 
Law of Mortality indicates that people normally 
situated die in accordance with a fixed law, why 
does the life insurance company require each 
applicant to be examined by a physician and 
pronounced a satisfactory risk before it will 
issue a policy on his life? If the Law of Mor- 
tality is reliable, why the need of these’ exami- 
nations? If some policyholders die prematurely, 
will not the result on the average be satisfac- 
tory, whether applicants have been examined 
or not? ¥ 

This is a pertinent question and must be an- 
swered: 

Insurance Is Not Compulsory.—If all the peo-' 
ple in the United States, or all the people in a 
single State, were compelled to insure, or if 
they would all apply voluntarily, medical ex- 
aminations could be dispensed with, because the, 
Law of Mortality would then work without in- 
terference. As a matter of fact, it has often’ 
been said that if a life insurance company could! 
insure the lives of all the people passing on 
the street in front of its office, the risks would 
be more desirable on the average than those 
obtained through medical selection, because few 
invalids and no bedridden people walk ajloug the 
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street, and among such pedestrians the young 
and vigorous preponderate. 

Adverse Selection.—But the insurance com- 
pany cannot compel people to insure. It can 
only insure those who apply. And if it an- 
nounced that it would accept every person who 
applied, most of the healthy people would re- 
main away, and all the invalids, including those 
with one foot in the grave, would flock to it. 
Thus what is called ‘‘adverse selection’’ would 
saddle upon it a body of policyholders who, in- 
stead of dying in accordance with the Mortality 
Table, would die very much more rapidly. 

In Group Insurance Examinations Are Un- 
necessary.—A clear understanding of this will 
show you that.the Equitable acts prudently 
when it goes to a corporation or business firm 
and enables the employer to insure the lives 
of all the employees under one blanket policy, 
on what is called its Group Plan of insurance. 
In such a transaction medical examinations are 
dispensed with, because the Society will not 
grant the insurance except under the following 
rigid conditions: 

1. The group must be large enough to permit 
the Law of Mortality to work with precision. 

2. The entire body of employees must be in- 
cluded. ” 

3. They must consist of workers who on the 
average are young and vigorous and not aged 
and infirm. : 

4. The group must be a living active body, 
renewed from time to time by the introduction 
of young and healthy lives as those who are old 
or infirm drop out. 

5. The occupation and environment of the 
group must be wholesome and satisfactory in all 
respects. 

When entering into such a transaction th* 
Society judges of the quality of the group as a 
whole. It would not insure at normal rates the 
patients in a hospital, no matter how large the 
group. On the other hand, the employees of a 
business house (where the majority are young, 
vigorous and alert,'‘and where their work is 
healthy) have proved to be better risks on the 
average than an equal number of ordinary citi- 
zens who have passed a medical examination. 

It is a big job to follow up individual insurers 
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and find out all about their employment, habits, 
environment, etc, In the case of a large group 
the contrary is true. ‘The company ought to be 
more successful in selecting these groups than 
in selecting an equal number of unrelated indi- 
vidual risks. 

Such a group is held together by a tie far 
stronger than the value of the insurance. This 
gives it continuity and permanence. The com- 
pany can, for example, well afford to insure the 
members of a Stock Exchange, because they are 
held together by their business and the value of 
their seats. In such a case the insurance is 
merely incidental, and the members are con- 
stantly retiring as they grow old, and young 
men are constantly coming in. . 

In the case of a fixed group, on the other hand, 
the wisdom of insuring them would be less ob- 
vious, because the group might break up and 
no one be able to tell exactly what had become 
of the individual members. Moreover, each 
member would be constantly growing older, and 
as no new members would come in, the average 
age of the members as a body would steadily 
increase. 

Of course, it is essential to the permanency 
of group insurance that only obviously favor- 
able groups should be accepted. 

In the groups we are taking the automatic 
withdrawal of old lives and the automatic intro- 
duction of fresh lives results in keeping the 
mortality rate substantially uniform. This is 
indicated by the fact that the rates charged on 
such groups show a tendency to remain sub- 
stantially uniform. 

The experience of. assessment companies is 
very different from this. Those .who drop out 
are usually the vigorous, and the young. The 
old and infirm hang on. Hence, after a time the 
condition of such an organization becomes im- 
paired, and it beeomes more and more difficult 
to secure new members. 

When Examinations Can Be Dispensed With 
in Individual Cases.—In England certain com- 
panies issue policies based on a certificate. of 
health from the. applicant and a lay inspection, 
with the additional safeguard that only part of 
the insurance is paid if death intervenes during 
the first or second year. 
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Careful Selection Means Profit.—Considering 
the insurance business as it is generally con- 
ducted—that is to say, subject in each case to 
a medical examination—it is important to note 
that the mortality experience of a company will 
depend largely on the character of the examina- 
tions made by its physicians. Every properly’ 
managed company assumes that its actual 
death rate will be at least as favorable as that 
indicated in the Mortality Table on which its 
premium charges are based. This might not be 
the case if these examinations were made care- 
lessly. But no skillfully managed company 
would be content if its death rate barely corre- 
sponded with its Mortality Table. Its aim is 
to make its examinations so thorough, and to 
select its risks so. carefully, that its death rate 
shall be lower than that shown in its Mortality 
Table. Then large savings will be made and 
credited to surplus, and that will enable the 
company to make. larger refunds (miscalled 
“dividends’’) to its policyholders. Success in 
this direction will have a twofold advantage:, 
the company will be stronger, and the cost to 
policyholders will be lower. 

In the same way, although the tests are dif- 
ferent, the Equitable’s transactions on the 
group plan are so carefully selected that its 
mortality experience has been far better than 
the ‘‘expected’’; i. e., than the rate indicated 
by the Mortality Table on which its premium 
charges are based. 


Life insurance is an institution which employs 
business methods to produce philanthropic ef- 
fects. It utilizes mutual co-operation to the end 
that the many assume and distribute among 
themselves the burden of family and business 
protection in case of death and old age which the 
individual cannot possibly guarantee. It differs 
from charity in that its benefits are accorded as 
a matter of right and not of favor, thereby pre- 
serving the peace of mind of the protectors and 
the self-respect of the protected.—The John 
Hancock Field. 
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AS WITNESSED WITHIN 


Other Things are Nothing as Compared 
with the Blessing of Health 





SOLICITING IS A HEALTHY TRADE 


Two Brothers; One Hung Over a Desk in an 
Office, the Other Walked the Streets as 
an Agent 
SEVENTH INSTALMENT 

Two brothers had positions in the actuarial 
department of one of the big New York life 
insurance companies. They sat at the same 
high desk, facing one another at their work. 
Both were young men of fine appearance; both 
were of good habits; and when they happened 
at the same time to take out insurance, ‘the 
examiner could find no trace of disease in 
either. Their family history was first-class in 
every particular, and it can be mentioned that 
there was no record of consumption in their 
immediate ancestry. If there were any choice 
between the two, probably the younger was 
slightly the better life insurance applicant. He 
was somewhat heavier than his brother, and 
perhaps had a more muscular frame. But, as 
I have said, they were both excellent risks. 

The brothers married about the same time, 
and both began their married life in Brooklyn; 
and for some years they continued as clerks, 
sitting at the same desk. Then one of them— 
the eldest—had an opportunity to become the 
cashier of a Western agency, and a little later 
he left inside work and walked the streets as a 
solicitor. 

THE CHANGES OF TWENTY YEARS 

Twenty years passed. I went fishing up into 
the middle of the State, and found that the 
boarding-house where I stayed for a time was 
run by a lady of the name of the brothers of 
the same desk. Inquiry proved that she was 
the widow of the youngest. He had died of 
consumption before he had attained middle 
age, and his widow had taken the life insur- 
ance money and had bought the boarding- 
house. The elder brother, the solicitor, is a 
hale, hearty man; of fresh color, stout of habit, 
and you would never suppose it could be pos- 
sible that a near relative could have died of 
consumption, 
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ANOTHER CASE OF CONSUMPTION 

I knew of a young fellow of twenty in an- 
other office, record holder for sprinting in his 
athletic club. The company had a supply de- 
partment, where were stored dusty books and 
all the riffraff of an office. Here the young 
man spent his working days, hanging over a 
desk in the close air and working by electric 
light. In five years he developed consumption, 
and died within less than fifteen months of the 
discovery of the disease. 

3oth these cases of consumption may have 
been due to infection, but it hardly looks as if 
this alone could be held responsible. What is 
more likely is that confining labor in vitiated 
air and the constant leaning over a desk so 
weakened the lungs that these young men 
became victims of the terrible scourge. 

Now, clerical work has to be done, and 
somebody has to do it. Under the best of 
conditions it is net ideal work, certainly so far 
as health is concerned.’ And those who have 
had an experience both at inside work and in 
soliciting insurance know that the latter is far 
and away more conducive to health than the 
former. 


Tue Acent’s Task A HEALTHFUL ONE 

It is a great thing to hold down a task that 
in the doing brings health. And in this re- 
spect, as well as in many others, the agent 
should daily be thankful that he’s what he is. 
Most of the solicitors that come into offices 
have ruddy faces, quick, springy steps and 
clear eyes. Perhaps he doesn’t know it, but 
when the solicitor enters a close, steam-heated 
and crowded office, those within regard him 
something like a puff of clean outside air. His 
is a wholesome trade. In all weathers he is 
pushing along the streets. After a few years 
of the freedom of the air of the street, if 
chained to a desk a solicitor would be like a 
wild bird in a cage in a stuffy city apartment. 

We all have our tasks and must make the 
best of our environment, and the solicitor 
should be glad that his task, included with its 
many special difficulties, has the likelihood of 
health and a long life. 


Tue Prince AND His CASKETS 
€oncerning this matter of health there is a 

fine old legend that is worth the telling. 
One time an Eastern Prince instructed his 
Magi to seal up all the benefits of the earth in 
separate caskets, In one was the fairest of the 


maidens of all countries; the next held strength 
like unto Samson’s; another had majesty of 
countenance. ‘Here was wealth beyond the 
dream of avarice; there command over others 
like that of a Caesar or a Charlemagne; beyond 
was imprisoned the skill in craftsmanship of a 
Phidias. Other caskets held excellence in 
crafts, trades and sciences, and such things as 
valor in battle, wisdom. in council, the arts of 
poesy, music, rhetoric and eloquence. And 
there were a row in their respective receptacles 
of slighter things, such as the joys of eating 
and drinking. 

Now, there was an old fellow who lived in a 
cave of the desert. He wore skins and hunted 
his meat with a bow and arrow. And a rumor 
had spread that the old hunter was a believer 
in the transmigration of souls, and said that he 
had inherited the soul of King Solomon. 

So the Prince thought it would much amuse 
him and his court to have the old fellow of 
skins and the cave invited within the palace, 
where the servants and Magi had arranged all 
the caskets in a close inner room or yault. 
Surely it would be delightful to see the cave 
dweller pick and choose, after he had been 
given his choice of all the benefits of the 
earth, 

In came the old chap, fresh from the open 
air of the desert, clothed in the skins of wild 
animals and with bow and arrow in hand. As 
to clothing he did not show up very well as 
he strode through the line of grinning court- 
iers, arrayed in their silk and satin robes and 
with their spotless linen turbans, jewel em- 
bellished. But while the courtiers had faces 
sallow and wrinkled, the man of the desert had 
the high color of the life pf the open. 

“Take thy choice!” exclaimed the Prince. 
‘But one casket only canst thou haye. Take 
thy choice!” 

Back and forth strode the man of skins, He 
pushed aside all things scornfully, shoving the 
casket of the fairest maiden of the earth so 
roughly that she shrieked within. He fumbled 
among all the caskets, one after another, 
tumbling here and there strength, riches, 
power, poesy and all the rest, as a scornful 
woman searches a bargain counter for what is 
not. At length, with a disdainful face and a 
sniffing nose, the man of the desert turned to 
the Prince: 

“Thou hast wasted my morning’s sport. Had 
it not been for all these gewgaws my arrow . 
would have searched its mark in the golden 
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I like not this heavy 
air and these pale faces. As to all this trash— 
The one casket that here 
is not would make all else as vain as the 
bright colors on a bursting bubble. I waste my 
time. Where is thy casket of red blood, of 
health, of the life of the open and the joy of 
living ?” 

“My servants have forgotten that casket,” 
said the humbled Prince. 

“Pooh!” exclaimed the man of the desert, 
again sniffing the close air and turning on his 
heel. “When thou wantest the greatest gift 
that the Magi or the gods can give, come to 
me and we will hunt the fleeing roebuck, burn 
sleep under the stars, and 
draught like unto no wine 
pressed from any grape!” 


sunshine of the desert. 


‘tis a fool’s choice. 


our bright fires, 


drink in life a 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 1914 


Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
ORDINARY LIFE. 









































YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 

PoLicy 

Was nee 

ISSUED. 25 30 35 | 40 45 50 
Premium...| 20.88 23.58) 27.13) 31.83) 38.17] 46.87 
| rae 3.50; 3. 78| 4.04) 4.40} 5.04) 6.13 
1908 3.39) 3. 65} 3.88) 4.20) 4.80] 5.83 
1909 3.28) 3.52) 3.73) 4.00) 4.55) 5.53 
_. . See 3.17} 3.39) 3.58; 3.82) 4.31 5.24 
1911 3.07; 3.27) 3.41) 3.62) 4.07) 4.95 
1912. 2.98; 3.15) 3, 27| 3.43) 3.84) 4.68 
1913 2.88) 3.03} 3.12) 3.26) 3.61 4.39 
Sire ie | | See aes er Oo tae oak 

20- PAYMENT LIFE 
Premium 31.14) 34.01) 37.49] 41.83] 47.40) 54.85 
R006 isc ci 4.92) 5.37; 5.65) 5.90} 6.14) 7.21 
ROOUs Zs dows 4.71} 5.14) 5.38) 5.59) 5.90) 6.82 
Seer See: 4.50; 4.91) 5.10) 5.28) 5.65) 6.44 
ke 4.30) 4.68) 4.84) 4.98) 5.32) 6.06 
1912. 4.10; 4.46) 4.59) 4.70) 4.99) 5.70 
1913 3.90) 4,24) 4.35) 4.43) 4.69) 5.35 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 

Premium 48.18) 48.96) 50.12) 51.95) 54.98) 60.03 
1907. 6.72) 6.83) 6.90) 7.00) 7.19) 7.81 
ee ae 6.26} 6.37) 6.47) 6.53) 6.69) 7.34 
 , re 5.80} 5.91) 5.97) 6.05) 6.20) 6.86 
1910.. 5.34, 5.46) 5.52) 5.59) 5.73) 6.40 
he ROS fen 4.91} 5.01|) 65.11) 5.18) 5.29) 5.94 
1912 4.48 4.60} 4.69) 4.74) 4.86) 5.51 
ee ae 4.08} 4.19} 4.25) 4.31) 4,44) 5.08 











Preferred Life Insurance Co. of America 
ORDINARY LIFE. 























Premium...| 17.12) 19.42) 22.41] 26.36] 31.69) 39.02 
TOI os 1.62) 1,68} 1.75} 1.88) 2.05) 2.33 
1911 1.56) 1.61 1.67} 1.76) 1.91) 2.14 
1912. 1,51 1.54) 1.59; 1.65]. 1.77) 1.96 
_20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium...| 25.33) 27,76) 30.75] 34.48) 39.27) 45.65 
1010 aii ciiec 1.78} 1.84) 1.93) 2.03) 2.21) 2.45 
1911 1.67 1.71 1,78} 1.87] 2.01) 2,22 
1912 1.56] 1.59] 1.64) 1.71) 1.81) 2.00 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium...| 42.62) 43.15) 43.97| 45.32) 47.60) 51.51 
$910.45 .. s% 2.24) 2.26) 2.27) 2.32) 2.41) 2.58 
1911.......] 2.01] 2.02) 2.04) 2.08) 2.16) 2.32 
1912.52 05 POR 78) 1 BN 164 1.01) © 2-06 




















THE COST OF NEW BUSINESS 


Life insurance companies are required to 
report to the State Insurance Departments 
each year the amount of expenses directly 
chargeable to the procurement of new business 
and the loading on the premiums received for 
such business. The accompanying table shows 
these items for some sixty companies as re- 
ported by them for the year 1912. The load- 
ing, the percentage of loading to premiums, 
and the expenses on new business, are taken 
from the exhibits of the companies, while the 
percentage of expenses to loading, the new 
business actually paid for (excluding all re- 
vivals and additions), and the apparent cost 
per $1000 of new business thus secured are also 
shown. To secure uniformity of conditions as 
to operation the table is divided into two sec- 
tions, the first showing companies using the 
full reserve basis from the start; the second 
including companies operating under pre- 
liminary term, modified preliminary term, or 
select and ultimate plans: 


LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR. 
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SLAY THE WOLF 


Hail to Christmas! The greatest day in all 
Christendom. It stirs up and brings to life 
again the human sympathy and generous im- 
pulses that have become seared and callous 
through greed, necessity and error; through 
contact with the rough edges of a cold world. 
But on this great day we are happily trans- 
formed, for the moment. The grouch smiles, 
the miser gives, the uncharitable are benevo- 
lent, the brutal kind and gentle. Hatreds and 
jealousies are forgotten, enemies forgiven and 
friendships cemented. Old and young are 
children alike, having a common interest in 
Santa Claus, the bursting stockings, jingle of 
bells, rattle of toys and the joy of expectant 
little ones. All the genuine good in us has 
broken loose; good cheer and good fellowship 
bubble from every heart. Yet there is a sad- 
ness with it all. What of the poor, the needy; 
the widowed mother bowed with grief, the 
wolf standing at her door; expectant little boys 
and girls that look in vain for their Santa! 


THE COST OF NEW BUSINESS. 









































Loading Per Cent Expenses Per awe Cost 

NAME OF COMPANY. on New to New on New New Business. per 
Premiums. Prems. Business. Loadisis. $1000. 
Po noigs cb sica Ab Siero a aici d eaters wake | 235,949 16.89 627,341 | 265.09 44,791,300 14.00 
Bankers, Neb............ ig 69,621 22.80 194,713 | 279.61 8,994,436 21.64 
Bankers sual Des Moines. 108,409 22.00 229,449 | 211.65 17,963,500 12.77 
ee WES 5 Se Re ee Ae 35,987 19.96 94,111 | 261.51 5,679,045 16.57 
CRMRGO 5 5 ooh 0 Ge bod side REWER bee 118,425 22.30 306,292 | 258.55 15,512,339 19.74 
Columbian National................ 38,342 10.71 172,432 | 449.72 13,162,372 13.10 
Connecticut General................ 53,500 16.60 146,947 | 274.66 12,837,530 11.44 
Connectiont Mi trtual .3cio/o.65.802 oo: ocsts 156,006 19.86 1,857 | 238.36 23,030,205 16.14 
WUEINO ROI 65200 6 5S So sie re ig tes 95,962 21, 301,762 | 314.46 14,051,500 21.47 
RSeRMINB Sb. iy one stat Aerotek ee ole 132,381 18.17 341,869 | 258.24 17,752,018 19.25 
RADIO LA ONS Wie osis'ia bin oo 88 Ke OE 2,046 17.37 208,076 | 253.60 12,748,163 16.32 
TON Se iS ehiaie scented ped bette 33,533 21.28 92,066 | 299.87 5,229,800 17.61 
DE RPTAI ORS «os 5 0! 0.5' 5.0 48 ROK Giles 5.05 131,082 24.49 353,997 | 269.98 15,306,518 23.12 
Massachusetts Mutual.............. 246,229 19.67 638,415 | 259.27 39,005,421 16.36 
PEULUR) DOTORE .), o.6 5's ots RibeeD ode sled 497,644 18.60 1,342,266 | 269.72 78,743,256 17.04 
DROCURL LO oo 6 aro. Scie OC poielbis obs 1,281,521 22.32 3,091,103 | 241.20 149,842, ors 20.62 
SURUIONON TG v6 o'e:s'o have Cipro hie ee 147,079 23.11 340,639 | 231.60 19, 17.11 
PPE OT EY See AR nase Nice era CA 223,034 21.24 80,0: 260 .06 33,757, 448 17.18 
TEDW WOE EAIRS. 6 ii5 dbo V8 Ne SON ce on 1,900,340 23.54 4,188,922 | 220.43 198,381,400 21.11 
North American, Canada............ 46,375 20.00 135,767 | 292.75 6,331,035 21.44 
Northwestern Mutual............... 930,187 20.11 2,409,963 | 259.08 138,695,883 17.37 
Penn Mutual............. tama eee 522,653 | 20.80 1,324,628 | 253.44 73,095,520 | 18.12 
PROPS AMET 065 oso ohh by 09.30 08% 146,189 22.30 397,819 | 297.46 22,396,934 17.76 
PRCtS ltr Ao. OU Ess 5'0.0% vidio be dogs vie 59,449 14.30 146,737 | 246.83 : 20;377,454 7.20 
Provident FQN To. 5 i veg once ee eee 223,567 18.03 502,543 | 224.78 42,754,939 11.75 
PORMRRIAL, 5 '¢-0 oso Ais igre 4 0 ae ah 547,185 13.17 1,806,768 | 330.19 146,854,868 12.30 
STL POUCUE 6205 ois peared buihoetis 39,366 24.90 96,358 | 244.77 6,305,546 15,28 
State Miistwtel 5. 65 esis sv bee oe 127,426 19.00 330,610 | 259.45 19,933,653 16.58 
RE BN ico er S 05 oo GE SO DO ed ely be 292,674 22.91 1,000,441 | 341.82 30,361,297 32.95 
PERM IMEUS o's 5 bce sik clos s Swreron ad bard Cul 229,016 16.03 692,222 | 302.25 48,428,129 14.29 

TREN MORIRIIN  655 vie te bots’ -c PA's nb 374,191 23.39 733,173 | 195.93 46,877,328 15. 
TON MERCURE ici sisinck bind vbGte ented es 40,655 21.38 92,876 | 228.44 6,140,676 15.12 
OMAR Gas cs eg ira op een Ue 9,206,625 21.53 23,292,196 | 252.99 | 1,335,243,205 17.44 

COMPANIES USING PRELIMINARY TERM 

American Bankers............:..05. $55,277 57.00 $116,110 | 210.05 $3,049,620 38 .08 
Daakers Meserve.cc 6. 6 ics cas 6 Cok eas 105,840 51.68 166,589 | 157.39 5,391,250 30.90 
Weneticial LAlG. sooo e dk le doe dew 57,781 63 .62 66,016 | 114.25 2,894,400 22.81 
Capitol Life. mies ieee ed cok ote 91,760 70.60 108,889 | 125.87 3,676,100 29.62 
Central Life of vs Beals evidences 169,203 67 .00 210,899 | 124.64 8,511,450 24.78 
oe nora Ree BRE Beg es Meee 60,382 70.90 76,426 | 126.57 2,552,383 29 .95 
Lot tne gare a Gy kelnld  o Vib-cualaleice 77,777 61.00 96,673 | 124.29 4,647,289 20.80 
Fidelity PERE is keer ens 249,957 55.40 240,812 96.34 15,997,135 15.05 
ph aR Rae recA a aip AP belle crate 126,669 58.20 166,526 | 131.46 7,315,729 22.76 
PD FANE 6 5 bibs Sey 68 bee e eb 370,343 78.00 391,145 | 105.61 13,949,780 28 .04 
EQCCUMMBIOUR foe soi Ce ake Hee 161,848 66 .66 218,973 | 136.29 21,392,243 10.23 
MP AEG 55 ks ee a Sa Bawa woe 416,061 75.00 522,586 | 125.60 1,202,905 32.25 
ED PUPGUE MO ics occ dooce ep aieinn 43,747 32.00 62,452 | 142.75 1,976,834 31.59 
Lincoln National ....:6 66.30 vivcie os oe le 63,051 66.10 73,015 | 115.80 2,885,387 25.31 
Michigan Mutual................... 84,055 | 46.00 154,547 | 183.97 8,012,769 19.28 
DASCIGRR OO iets vise FL coh ences 8,724 76.62 102,720 | 117.74 3,621,139 28 .36 
WEA OROIME NUD sis scone ais ee cine us diem 60,306 75.00 71,008 | 117.74 2,510,750 28.28 
WAOOUITT BUR iss seis seis wae de vs 222,443 65.50 268,252 | 120.59 :750,50 27.50 
North American, Ill................. 145,467 23.00 154,764 | 106.39 8,780,220 17.62 
Northern Michigan.................. 59,878 67.70 71,277 | 119.03 3,223,385 22.11 
Occidental ap 28,888 26.00 50,262 | 173.98 2,242,700 22.41 
Old Colony 23,872 55.21 41,684 | 174.61 1,821,499 22.88 
Pacific Mutual 434,339 58.90 7,309 | 128.31 21,346,236 26.11 
Peoples, Ill 24,315 60.40 22,988 94.54 1,371,265 16.76 
Peoria....... 83,230 74.73 87,211 | 104.78 2,894,125 30.13 
Reliance. . 260,832 33.30 328,738 | 126.03 13,538,706 24.28 
SOUTMIIG ooo kein ses ces 69,151 63.40 88,237 | 127.60 2,840,772 31.06 
Security Life of America 75,424 68 .00 99,635 | 132.09 3,710,416 26.85 
State Life. 153,781 67.00 199,21 129.54 11,202,923 17.78 
U.S. Annuity puerta ee: 79,750 55.00 70,14 87.95 4,106,709 17.08 
3,864,151 58.27 4,885,107 | 126.42 211,416,627 23.11 
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These mothers at one time may have had kind 
and generous husbands to provide for them, 
and these children indulgent fathers to fill their 
little stockings with gcod things. But they are 
gone; they have passed away. 

Ah! good fellows, this is something for us 
to think about as we celebrate. We also will 
be called away; some of us within another 
year, and after we are gone Christmas will 
come and go the same as now. Food and 
shelter will be as necessary to our loved ones 
then as while we are with them; the tender 
relations, the tokens of affection and friend- 
ship, the Santa Claus, the idol of the little 
ones, will all be as dear to them then as now. 
Therefore the material needs at this time and 
the true Christmas spirit are forcibly reflected 
in the purpose of life insurance. 

Life insurance enables us to give wife, 
mother and children the assurance that next 
year and each year thereafter a Christmas 
awaits them; that they shall not look in vain; 
that Santa Claus will continue to be to them a 
reality; that their stockings will be well filled 
and their hearts made glad. Have we em- 
braced it? Have we slain the wolf? Let each 
good fellow answer before he celebrates this 
day. 


THE FRANKLIN TRUST 


In a codicil to his will, dated June 20, 1789, 
Benjamin Franklin left ‘‘to the inhabitants of 
the Town of Boston in Massachusetts” the sum 
of $5000 to be accumulated for 100 years and used 
for the benefit of ‘‘young married artificers.’’ 
Published reports as to the result of this accu- 
mulation have been somewhat conflicting, but 
the reliable Wall Street Journal says that on 
December 2, 1905, one hundred and fourteen 
years after establishment of the trust, it 
amounted to $408,396.48. This little fund of only 
$5000 resulted in the opening of the Franklin 
Union, a trade school, which has extended the 
benefits of technical training to thousands of 
men. The purpose of referring again to the 
Franklin Fund in these columns is to call atten- 
tion to the remarkable influence a policy of only 
$5000 may have on the fortunes of a family. The 
possession of such a policy may mean, and with- 
out doubt often does mean, the difference be- 
tween family success and failure. We are all 
swimmers against the current. Through the 
operations of chance alone it runs swifter at 
critical times for some than for others. Many 
thousands are swept off their feet and lost who, 
with the support of a small life insurance, 
would have been able to keep their heads above 
water and eventually reach a secure footing. If 
a man has. pride of ancestry or hope of posterity 
how can he resist the life insurance argument? 
—Northwestern Mutual Life Field Notes. 


Policy Loans 


While the loan privilege is of great value to 
policyholders in some emergency cases there 
will be no dispute over the proposition that to 
mortgage a policy of life insurance is a misfor- 
tune, especially to the beneficiaries thereunder, 


- and should be done only as a last resort. Such 


being the case, it is the clear duty of the agents 
who create the insurance to discourage the 
practice as much as possible. A study of the 
subject has convinced the Fidelity Mutual that 
a great many would not borrow in this way if 
the thought were not suggested to them and 
that the full loan value is often borrowed upon 
Suggestion when a less amount would suffice. 
The excellent point is made that where a loan is 
sought the agent should avoid volunteering in- 
formation regarding the maximum loan avail- 
able. If the member can get along with $200 it 
is a mistake to show him that he can borrow 
$500.—Northwestern Mutual Life Field Notes. 


LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


A SOLICITING DOCUMENT 





The Importance of Using a Life In- 
surance Policy to Convince 





THIS STRONG POINT OFTEN OVERLOOKED 





One Agent Carried Seventeen Policies on His 
Own Life, But Never Made Display of Them 
to Prospects 
By a WESTERN AGENT 

When life insurance solicitors get together 
they usually discuss their high calling, the 
nobility of their mission, etc. Their spirit de- 
serves the fullest encouragement, but the truth 
is that nine out of ten applications are secured 
by such pulling, tugging and scheming that it 
would be no slander upon the business to say 
that they were gotten “by hook or crook.” Be- 
cause applications must very largely be gotten 
by “hitting a head wherever the solicitor sees 
it,” it would be wisdom on the part of the 
solicitor to be prepared with many resources. 
I once said that if a solicitor more or less 
regularly adds to the number of his policies, it 
might be well for him to wait until such a time 
as his example would act as a stimulus to some 
sluggish prospect. I am sure that it would be 
of practical value for the solicitor who made a 
practice of carrying papers with him to include 
his own policies in the invoice. If he felt that 
carying policies and exhibiting them might 
wear them out, he could at least have them 
photographed and exhibit the photographs. 
One of the most successful solicitors with 
whom I ever happened to be intimately ac- 
quainted, applied for and received seventeen 
policies on his own life during the first twelve 
vears that he was in the field. 

ASSISTANCE OF POLICYHOLDER 

I have on my desk a paper delivered before 
a body of successful life insurance solicitors 
a number of years ago. It was on the subject 
of policyholders, and was written to show that 
policyholders may assist a solicitor by direct 
personal influence and by their merely silent 
example. Special Agent Ragee, the writer, 
went on to say that the most valuable policy- 
holder a solicitor can have, so far as assistance 
in selling new policies is concerned, is the 
solicitor himself. That is to say, no policy- 
holder of a life insurance company is so in- 
fluential in the placing of policies on other lives 
as the solicitor who is a policyholder. Ragee, 
upon one occasion, was urging the merits of an 
income policy in his company, the options of 
which are indicated by certain letters of the 
alphabet. Let us refer to them now as options 
“X Y and Z.” Ragee was holding forth elo- 
quently about options “X Y Z,” when the 
prospect interrupted him suddenly to inquire, 
“Do you carry any of this yourself?” In tell- 
ing the story Ragee said that when he was able 
to show the prospect that he carried some of 
the “X Y Z” options himself, it appeared to 
quiet all further objections of the prospect, and 
he applied for an income policy himself. 


Apvice or THE REAL Estatz MAN 
A psychologist has said that as we grow 
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older and our minds get fuller of the details of 
life, we fall into the habit of grouping things 
together under heads, and filling our minds 
full of pigeon-holes in much the same way that 
our desks are pigeon-holed. It is certainly 
obvious that a desk of pigeon-holes is simply 
the material expression of the idea which first 
existed in the mind. To show what I mean 
somewhat more clearly, extremely busy men 
make important business decisions in much the 
same way that an office girl disposes of an- 
swered letters by arranging them alphabetic- 
ally. A business man, by way of illustration, 
reaches a point where he feels that some man 
in the real estate business is not only honest, 
but a man of experience and judgment in all 
things pertaining to real estate. Therefore, if 
a real estate problem arises, the business man 
gets it solved quickly by asking for and accept- 
ing the advice of the real estate man. The 
time comes when the same business man re- 
gards a certain newspaper as being, on the 
whole, competent to advise him politically, and, 
instead of attempting to go into the merits of 
all the various candidates and political princi- 
ples advocated in some campaign, he simply 
reads the columns of his favorite daily and 
votes in accordance with the advice of its 
editorials. A considerable number of men 
who are in receipt of immense incomes more 
or less regularly decide the problem of their 
investments by consulting men who have their 
confidence. I recall a story somewhat like 
this: A Western city was promoting a scheme 
for bringing manufacturers within its limits. 
A few thousand acres of real estate had to be 
sold in order to float the scheme, and all of 
the most successful business men in the city 
were enlisted to sell lots. A prominent manu- 
facturer, who spent something like $700,000 a 
year with one advertising agency, was one of 
the lot salesmen. Over the long-distance tele- 
phone he called up his advertising managers, 
and asked them if they would not invest in the 
scheme. That is, he called up one member of 
the firm at a time. There were two of them, if 
I remember correctly. The first question which 
the advertising man asked the manufacturer 
was this: “How much of this stuff have you 
bought?” The reply of the manufacturer was 
to the effect that his subscription would cost 
him something like $20,000 in cash. “Put me 
down for the same amount as yourself,” was 
the reply of the advertising man. To get 


- through with the story, the two members of 


the advertising agency agreed to spend $40,000 
in cash on a scheme to boom another city 
simply because a man whose general business 
judgment they respected was investing his own 
money in it. 


CoNFIENCE IN OTHER MEN 


Life insurance is taken again and again be- 
cause the man who applies has confidence in 
other men who have applied. The solicitor 
who does not set a good example to his pros- 
pects is certainly neglecting one of the im- 
portant expedients of soliciting, 

I suggested in a preceding paragraph that a 
solicitor might find it of practical value to 
carry his own life insurance policies and ex- 
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hibit them whenever he had reason to believe 
that they would impress a prospect. Under no 
circumstances would I wish to be interpreted 
as making an enthusiasm out of this mere sug- 
gestion, but 1 may urge that there is hardly 
anything but might at some time be of use to 
a solicitor in winning a particular prospect. 
One is to keep himself pretty well informed 
about his own policies. Ragee, the solicitor 
who inspired me to write this article, in the 
course of his paper said: “If you are able to 
produce a dividend record in connection with 
your insurance, it at once convinces the man 
of your belief in what you are selling.” Now, 
if a solicitor were not impressed with the idea 
of carrying around a number of somewhat 
bulky papers, he could at least carry dividend 
records of his own policies. Policies that are 
under the annual dividend method can always 
be made to show their dividend record. And 
the agent who carries an annual dividend 
policy can keep a record of his policy simply 
by preserving his receipts or premium notices 
from year to year. I do not know how many 
companies that have deferred dividend policies 
in force furnish records of the accumulated 
dividends, but I happen to have a twenty- 
payment life policy on which I have but three 
more premiums to pay. As the nation was 
practically taking deferred-dividend contracts 
about the year 1896, I fell in with the fashion. 
As a result, I now have $265 credited to my 
account which my estate would have the pleas- 
ure of losing in the event of my death, but 
which I hope to have the pleasure of spending 
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if I live three years longer.- I am also at the 
present time entitled to a somewhat interesting 
cash value of nearly $1000 which has not been 
diminished by loans, and I certainly feel that 
my insurance would make a fairly good can- 
vassing argument if I happened at any time to 
meet a prospect who needed the influence of 
my example. In the event that the solicitor 
works for a company that declines to furnish 
records of accumulated dividends, it might be 
profitable tor the solicitors of that company to 
carry annual dividends in order to have some 
records of their own insurance transactions 
to point to. Ragee has said that he carries en- 
dowment, limited-payment life and ordinary 
life insurance. He asserts that these policies 
alone have sold enough insurance for him to 
pay the premiums on all of them. From which 
| infer that he puts much emphasis upon the 
insurance which he himself carries, and, while 
he has not positively said so, I should infer 
tnat he frequently creates an opportunity for 
bringing himself forward as an example of 
what a policyholder should be. 
Hap Two PRINCIPLES 

As I have been writing on the subject of the 
solicitor as a policyholder, it will be no violent 
departure from my subject of the policyholder. 
Ragee has one or two principles which he en- 
deavors to keep at work in soliciting. One 
principle is this: “Always make one man 
write another, if possible.” Ragee argues that 
a policyholder is a center of influence which 
will more or less radiate and widen out like an 
endless chain. Ragee believes that a center of 
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influence should be made to extend itself con- 
stantly, and that a solicitor should be continu- 
ally creating centers of influence. He has one 
or two theories concerning the creating of 
centers of influence which are certainly prac- 
tical. By way of illustration, any group of 
men, large or small, more or less revolve 
around a common center. Presumably, the 
real center of influence in an institution that 
employs 2000 persons is the president. There 
might, in rare instances, be a relation between 
the messenger boy or janitor and the head of 
this institution, but ordinarily the influence 
will extend from the president downward. In 
order to convert a center of influence into a 
center for life insurance, the thing to do is to 
get the head as a policyholder. The place to 
begin is at the top and not at the bottom. 
Ragee upon one occasion endeavored to secure 
some applications in a firm that had nine or 
ten officials and employees of varying degrees 
of importance. He commenced near the bot- 
tom, tried again in the middle, and at last 
began at the top. He met with failure until 
he began at the top, but when he wrote the 
president of the firm he wrote all the rest of 
the officers and employees simply by citing the 
example of the president. The president 
would not have been moved by example of the 
bookkeeper, but the bookkeeper regarded the 
example of his superior as absolutely con-. 
clusive to him. In creating these centers of 
influences, then, the solicitors should secure 
the policyholders at such points that they will 
thave the effect of gravitation. 
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LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 
and Net Cost of Insurance 


Premium Rates.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. Ages 20 to 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life; 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 

Poutcy Provisions.—Arranged by subjects. Age Limit. Application, 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 

Net Cost or INsuRANcE.—Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the eight years 1906-13 on policies one, two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. Ages 25, 35, 45 and 55 on Ordinary Life, 20-Pay- 
ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms. 


THE Vest Pocket Lirg AGENTS BrixF as its name implies, is in shape 
for convenient carrying in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
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is bound in flexible leather covers. 


The present edition covers 113 organizations. 
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100 copies or more 
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THE UNDESIRABLE RISK 


Experience of Agent with Unusally 


Advanced Ideas 
FAR-SIGHTED SALESMAN’S SUCCESS 


Does Not Write Business which Could Be Con- 
sidered as Undesirable 


To the average casualty agent, in any branch 
of the business, all is fish that comes to his net. 
That is, he will write any risk he can, and put 
it up to the company to accept or reject it. 
’ There is, of course, a certain amount of justi- 
fication in the attitude indicated by this very 
general practice, that the company has its own 
standards and exercises the right of determin- 
ing for itself, without the assistance of the 
agent, whether any given risk measures up to 
them. 

The far-sighted insurance salesman, how- 
ever, looks just a little beyond this. He real- 
izes that he is working for the company, in a 
real sense, as well as for the immediate dollar 
for himself, and that any business which is 
for any reason undesirable, whether or not 
that reason appears on the surface or in the 
application, is bad business for him to write, 
even though it may pass muster with the com- 
pany at the outset. 

There is a live agent working in a prosperous 
Ohio Valley city, for one of the largest casualty 
companies in the country, whose views of this 
part of his work are unusually advanced, and 
yet his success would seem to argue pretty 
forcefully that they are practical as well. For 
one thing, the extremely small percentage of 
lapses which the business on his personal books 
shows goes far toward proving the good sense 
of writing only the kind of risks which can be 
counted upon as permanent, and which will 
also be the kind that the company is glad to 
carry and to renew. 


A Few EXAMPLES 
One or two instances from the experience of 
this agent indicate the extent to which he car- 
ries his uniform rule not to write business 
which could be considered as undesirable from 
any standpoint. 
“There was a man whom I had on my list 


for a long time,” he said. “At last I had him 
at the point where I could write him; in fact, 
[ could have had the application signed up at 
once if I had pressed the matter. But a little 
point arose in our conversation, as I was 
probing around, with apparent carelessness, for 
all the information possible, in my usual man- 
ner. It was simply that the man was subject 
to rheumatism. 

“Now, you might think that this would have 
no bearing on the matter, inasmuch as I was 
writing an accident and not a health policy; 
but to my mind, and from my experience, it 
had a very direct and important bearing on it. 
In the first place, it is a well-known fact that 
rheumatism tends to settle in the weakest part 
of the body. Suppose I had written that man, 
and he had suffered a relatively slight accident 
—say a sprained ankle? 

“There is every chance in the world that in 
such a case the rheumatism would settle in that 
ankle before it got well in the ordinary course 
of such an injury; and that would mean that 
the matter would be complicated to a very 
serious extent, from the standpoint both of the 
patient and of the company. He would prob- 
ably be laid up for several times as long be- 
cause of the rheumatism as he would have 
been had the injury not been complicated by 
that trouble. 

“Of course, he would make, claim against 
the company for the full term of his disability, 
although the greater part of the trouble would 
have been due not to the accident, but to the 
rheumatism; that is, the secondary cause, 
which was one entirely aside from the accident 
or from anything intended to be covered by 
the policy, would render the 
parently liable for an amount which would 
entirely eliminate any possibility of a profit on 


the business. 


Tue Possteitities oF Loss 

“There are, then, two serious possibilities of 
loss to the company from the writing of such 
business, depending upon the course which it 
takes. If it submits to the claim, and pays it 
without question, it has paid for two weeks of 
disability caused by rheumatism to one caused 
by the accident. If, on the other hand, it takes 
the entirely proper attitude that it should not 
be compelled to pay for a case of rheumatism, 
after the period within which the injury should 
normally have healed is past, there may be liti- 
gation, and there is certain to be dissatisfac- 


company ap-- 
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tion. The company is placed in a bad light, 
and a policyholder is so converted into a per- 
sistent and indignant ‘knocker,’ which is about 
the last thing in the world that a policyholder 
should be, if the company and its agents handle 
their business properly. 

“So, in the case I referred to, I had to tell 
my prospect that I couldn’t write him; and I 
explained why, too. He was rather indignant 
at first, but I laid down the proposition as one 
of simple business, and he acknowledged the 
justice of my views. Probably he got insur- 
ance in some other company, because I think I 
had convinced him that he ought to carry an 
accident policy; but I don’t care to write that 


kind of business. 


THe Morat HAzarp 

“There was another policy that I deliber- 
ately turned down—in my own mind, that is, 
because I didn’t let it get as far as the other 
case, aS I knew the circumstances. This was 
a case where the prospect, like the other, had 
been an excellent one from every standpoint 
until his business went to smash, for some 
reason or other, and he went through bank- 
ruptcy. Physically, of course, and as far as his 
occupation went, he was just as good an acci- 
dent risk as he ever was; but, according to my 
view, there was a factor introduced which in- 
what the fire insurance men call the 
the risk an 


creased 
moral hazard, and which made 
undesirable one. [I went no further with the 
matter. 

“Tn that case, my reason for not wanting the 
business was, I think, rather more apparent 
than in the first. Accident insurance, like all 
other insurance, is based entirely upon the idea 
of indemnification for an actual loss suffered. 
This man had no business, he had no position; 
he was broke. In a word, there was nothing 
for which he could be indemnified should he 
suffer an injury, which violates the principles 
of insurance at the outset; and—here is the 
moral hazard—his somewhat desperate financial 
situation made it more than likely he might see 
in his accident policy the means for getting an 
income for a short period, at least. I therefore 
decided that I would not take the chance of ex- 
posing him to this temptation; and while I 
admit that it was rather rough on him, from 
one standpoint, I think I was entirely right as 
a matter of justice to the company and to 
myself, 

“Yes, it means as much to me as to the com- 
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pany, or, rather, a good deal more. I save the 
company a probable loss, and lose, at the out- 
set, a small commission—sometimes, perhaps, 
a large one; but I expect to remain with this 
company for the rest of my active business 
career, which is a good many years. We have 
got along well together so far, and it is to my 
decided advantage to keep up that record. If 
I made a practice of sending in doubtful busi- 
ness, which resulted in an undue proportion of 
questionable losses, my standing with the com- 
pany would suffer. As it is, my business is 
about as clean and satisfactory as it could pos- 
sibly be, and the company knows it. 


UNEXCEPTIONABLE BUSINESS 


“Besides, there is another consideration 


worth while, which grows out of my rule of 
handling only business which is unexception- 
able. Our company makes it a point to settle 
all losses on the nail, unless there is grave 
reason to doubt their legitimacy. It is ex- 
tremely seldom that I have a doubtful loss. 
The loss occurs, the claim is made, and in the 
shortest possible time I place a draft for the 
amount in the hands of the insured. He is 
immensely pleased, and he is thenceforward a 
hooster, not only for the company but for me, 
personally, and as the agent of that company, 
which means business that I might not get 
otherwise. Where there is difficulty in the 
settlement, as there usually is with a bad risk, 
of course the result is the exact opposite, as I 
have pointed out.” 

It is fairly apparent, therefore, that there is 
every reason why the casualty company and 
the casualty agent should exercise as much 
care in the selection of their risks as life insur- 
ance companies do. If the applicant’s health 
record is not satisfactory, or if circumstances 
exist increasing the “moral hazard,” the risk 
is likely to be undesirable; and that means 
that the chances are all against its proving 
profitable. 


KEEP ON YOUR TOES 


One of the first instructions given by the aver- 
age college trainer to athletes who aspire to be- 
come runners is—‘‘Boys, you must keep on your 
toes.’’ The athletic trainer knows that the man 
who runs on his heels is certain to be out-dis- 
tanced in every race by some agile, speedy, 
light-footed fellow who “keeps on his toes.”’ 

This race track phrase, ‘‘keep on your toes,’ 
has gradually crept into the language of the 
business men of this country, because it 
expresses an idea which is as _ applicable 
to business as to college sports. Nine out of 
every ten successful business men ‘‘keep on 
their toes’’ most of the time; ever alert for the 
approach of a rival, ever ready for an emer- 
gency, ever prepared to “‘hit up the pace.”’ They 
are high strung, bright, enthusiastic, quick to 
see opportunities and quicker to grasp them. 
Their business success is of vital importance to 
them and they give it first consideration, not al- 
—— personal pleasures to in any way inter- 

ere. 

And so, boys, “‘keep on your toes.” Keep your 
enthusiasm, your earnestness, your confidence 
and your determination to succeed screwed up 
to the very last notch. If you desire a better 
job in the future, the best way on earth to get 
it is to keep ahead of your present job now—to- 
day. Men who are always ahead of their jobs 
are the fellows who are invariably picked for 
the positions “higher up.’’—United States Health 
and Accident Agents Record. 
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BRITISH COMPENSATION 


Data Ascertained Show Loss to Com- 
panies on Total Transactions 


PREMIUM RATES STIFFENING 





Figures Compiled Relating to Seven Groups of 
Industries Develop that 7,500,000 Are 
Employed—5,000,000 Classified 


{From Our London Correspondent} 

London, December 15.—Step by step there is 
being accumulated in this country a fund of 
statistical information calculated to prove of 
great service to insurance managers, and which 
should go a long way towards enabling them to 
assess at their proper ‘value the risks to be un- 
dertaken in this troublesome branch of insur- 
ance enterprise. The importance of accumulat- 
ing reliable and comprehensive data, and the 
urgent need which existed therefor, are suf- 
ficiently evidenced by the fact that since the 
coming into force of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, 1906, the total business transacted has, 
so far as has been ascertained, resulted in a loss 
to the companies—and this notwithstanding the 
length of time which has elapsed and the gradual 
stiffening of premium rates which has been 
taking place. 

In the early stages, it is true, there were not 
wanting experienced officials who raised a warn- 
ing note as to the adequacy of the premiums be- 
ing charged; but, in the mad scramble for busi- 
ness which followed the passing of the act such 
warnings were, to a large extent, unheeded. 
How far the adverse criticism were well founded 
the figures given below will show. 


TOTAL FIGURES 


The requirement that an insurance company 
should state separately its business in respect of 
workmen’s compensation dates from the coming 
into operation on the first of January, 1908, of 
the Employers Liability Insurance Companies 
Act, 1907. Consequently from 1908 onwards 
specific information is obtainable. This has 
been collated and summarized by The Post Mag- 
azine, and the following results—after allowing 
for an adjustment in respect of the 1912 figures 
of one company received late and separately 
recorded—emerge: 


——1912.— 





7——1908-1912.—_, 











% & Yo 
Claims .... 1,968,893 659.71 9,229,410 66.09 
Commission 458,206 13.94 1,928,607 13.81 
Expenses .. 668,590 20.33 3,048,659 21.83 
~~ 3,090,1 89 93.98 14,206,676 101.73 

Pront. 35 197,847 6.02 243070" 3.78" 
Premiums 

earned 3,288,036 100.00 18,964,706 100.00 

* Loss. 


These results are divisible between tariff and 
non-tariff companies as follows: 


TARIFF OFFICES 








-——1912,—_~+, 77-—1908-1912.——_, 
£ % % 

oe ee 1,412,330 56.93 6,813,244 63.66 
Commission 340,938 13.74 1,442,985 13.48 
Expenses ,.. 525,041 21.17 2,844,788 21.91 
2,278,309 91.84 10,600,967 99.05 
Proht: asia. 202,383 8.16 101,152 -95 

Premiums : 
Earned 2,480,692 .100.00 10,702,119 100.00 
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NON-TARIFF OFFICES 





OT a -—1908-1912.—, 
“ y % £ % 

Chats. o-6:5 5 551,063 68.26 2,416,166 74.06 

Commission .. 117,268 14,52 485,622 14.88 

Expenses .... 143,549 17.78 103,921 21.57 

811,880 100.56 3,605,709 110,51 

Le re aa 4,536 56 343,122 10.51 
Premiums 

earned 807,344 100.00 3,262,587 100.00 


Premiums earned consist of the net premiums 
brought into account increased by the unearned 
premiums—or reserve for unexpired risks—at 
the end of the previous year, and diminished by 
the corresponding amount at the eud of the year 
of account. 

That the whole of the risks in this country 
are, however, not carried by insurance com- 
panies the following figures will show: 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


The Home Office Blue Book, giving statistics 
of compensation and proceedings under the 
workmen’s compensation act and employers’ lia- 
bility act, during the year 1912, has now been 
published; and, as before, returns have been col- 
lected from the seven great groups of indus- 
tries—mines; quarries; railways; factories; har- 
bors and docks; constructional works, and ship- 
ping. So extensive, however, is the scope of 
operations covered by the foregoing that the re- 
turns, it is claimed, furnish materials for a gen- 
eral review of the working of the workmen’s 
compensation act, 1906, in relation to the main 
body of industries in the United Kingdom. In 
the seven groups of industries indicated, the ag- 
gregate number of persons employed coming 
within the provisions of the act approximated 
seven and one-half millions, five millions of 
whom are classified under the heading ‘“‘fac- 
tories.” 

Of the 136,279 employers, in respect of whom 
returns were received, 111,066 were dealt with in 
the collective returns supplied by employers’ 
associations, mutual indemnity societies, and in- 
surance companies, these returns accounting for 
70.6 per cent of the fatal cases and 70.7 of the 
compensation in such cases, and 71.9 per cent of 
the disablement cases and 75.4 of the compen- 
sation in such cases in the seven industries. 

The following table gives the number of cases 
and total compensation for the years 1909-1912: 


Fatal Non-Fatal Total 
Year Cases. Cases. Compensation. 
| ee 3,341 332,612 £2,274,238 
a 3,510 378,340 2,700,325 
i eee 4,021* 419,031 3,056,404 
oe 3,599 424,406 8,174,101 





*Includes 344 fatalities in Hulton Colliery disaster, 


The average payment in 1912 in the case of 
death was £158, and in case of disablement £6 
3s. 0d. The gross total of the persons employed 
in the seven industries is given at 7,411,005, the 
average charge per, person empleyed working 
out as follows: Shipping, 15s. 9d.; factories, 5s.; 
docks, £1 1s. 4d.; mines, £1 1s. 10d.; quarries, 
lis. 3d.; constructional work, 11s. 7d.; railways, 
8s. 2d. For all the industries taken together the 
charge per employed person is given at 8s. 7d. 

It is pointed out, however, that the figures 
given represent only the actual amount paid to 
workmen or their dependents under the act; 
therefore to find the total charge it would be 
necessary to include (a) the expenditure on law 
costs, administration, etc., and (b) compensa- 
tion paid otherwise than under the act, i. e., un- 
der the earlier act (a number of cases arising 
under which are still outstanding), under con- 
tracting out schemes certified under the act, un- 
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der the employers’ liability act, or at common 
law. Information as to the total amounts ex- 
pended under these heads is not available; but 
it is mentioned that under (b) the charge would 
be insignificant when compared with the amount 
paid under the act, while the charge under (a) 
would, to judge by the returns furnished by the 
insurance companies to the Board of Trade, 
swell the total considerably. 

I pointed out above that the whole of the risks 
in this country are not carried by insurance 
companies; and, in this connection, it is inter- 
esting to notice that of the £3,174,101 paid as 
compensation in 1912, in the seven industries as 
mentioned above, the amount paid by the insur- 
ance companies is stated by The Blue Book to 
be £1,059,900, or 33 per cent. In other words, 
the amount paid in in the seven industries con- 
siderably exceeded that disbursed by the insur- 
ance companies in respect of the whole of their 
employers’ liability business in this country 
from whatever industry or source arising. 

Of the gross total for 1912 (£3,174,101) the in- 
nemnity societies paid £1,306,549; and, including 
payments by uninsured employers, and an esti- 
mated charge for management and other ex- 
penses in connection with compensation paid, 
the opinion is expressed that the total charge 
for 1912 cannot have fallen very far short of 
£5,000,000. 

These totals emphasize the importance of the 
yovernment figures. 


INTERESTING DETAILS 
The average charge per person employed in 
the seven industries taken together shows a 
steady increase, thus: 


Number Total Charge 
Year. of Persons Compensation Per Person 
Employed. Paid. Employed. 
Yo Mee 6,560,745 2,274,238 6s. 10d. 
BORO. leke0:<-5 7,025,074 2,700,325 7s. 8d. 
co ee 7,305,997 3,056,404 8s. 5d. 
WOEZ.s6.50- ThbE,006 3,174,101 8s, 7d. 


The number of persons employed in “fac- 
tories” in 1912 was 5,250,431, the average charge 
per person being 5s., in succession to 3s. 5d. for 
1909, 4s. 3d. for 1910, and 4s. 6d. for 1911. A ta- 
ble giving sub-divisions under ten headings has 
the following useful figures in respect of 1912: 


Number Total Charge 
Industry. of Persons Compensation Per Person 
Employed. Paid. Employed. 
Cotton. o0e5.+ 612,985 £92,560 8s. 2d. 
Wool, Worsted 
Shoddy ... 280,578 27,175 1s. 11d. 
Other Textiles 248,669 18,121 1s. 544d. 
La > Ae 135,257 57,038 8s. 4d, 
Metals (Extrac- 
tion, Etc... 437,160 210,474 9s. 74d. 
Engine & Ship 
Building ... 348,212 237,718 18s. 74d, 
Other Metal 
Work ..... 801,814 230,419 5s. 9d. 
Paper & Print- 
2 Me ee 322,447 39,548 Qs. 54d. 


Earthenware 72,834 14,860 4s. 1d, 
Miscellaneous... 1,990,480 384,898 3s. 10%4d, 


£1,312,811 5s. Od. 


ee OCRL -+< 5,250,431 
In the case of coal mines, the charge works 
out at 1.05d. per ton of coal raised. 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASES 


Compensation was paid in fifty-five fatal cases 
to the amount of £9987; and in 6712 disablement 
cases to the amount of £103,798. The number of 
continued cases was 2160, or nearly one-third of 
the total number (in the case of accidents the 
proportion is only one-eleventh), and they 
accounted for £61,378, or more than half the to- 
tal disablement compensation. The number of 
cases which at the end of 1912 had lasted more 
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than one yeat was 1255, as compared with 854 at 
the end of 1911, and 497 at the end of 1910. The 
total amount of disablement compensation in 
1911 was £82,959, and in 1910 £54,345. 

The mining industry is chiefly accountable for 
these figures. Thus, at the close of 1912, of the 
1255 cases which had lasted more than one year 
1157 were connected with mining; while of the 
£103,798 paid during that year in respect of dis- 
ablement compensation the mining industry 
claimed £85,831. The principal industrial dis- 
eases amongst miners were: Nystagmus, beat 
hand and beat knee. 

Of lead poisoning there were 606 cases, of 
which 192 were continued from the previous 
year. 

CASES IN COURT 

The cases actually dealt with by the courts 
under the act of 1906 ineluded 5858 original 
claims for compensation; 1639 applications with 
reference to weekly payments already granted, 
e. g., for redemption, revision or termination; 
and 459 applications for apportionment of agreed 
compensation among dependents. 

Of the claims for compensation the decision in 
4388 cases was in favor of the applicant, and in 
1403 in favor of the employer. That is to say, 
the proportion of cases in which the applicant 
was successful was 76 per cent, as compared 
with 78 per cent in 1911. 

In 1319 cases under the act of 1906 the com- 
pensation was awarded on account of death; and 
in all, execept three of them, dependents were 
left. Excluding these three, the total amount of 
compensation awarded was £214 550, an average 
of £163 per case. 

With regard to grants of compensation for in- 
jury there were 1094 lump-sum settlements, and 
1975 in which a weekly sum was paid. 

Under the employers’ liability act, 1880, the 
amount of damages awarded during 1912 was 
only £2531, the remedy provided under this act 
having largely fallen into disuse since the work- 
men’s compensation act of 1906 came into full 
operation. 


SELECTION OF RISKS BY THE 
FIELDMAN 

“When I first entered the business of casu- 
alty underwriting,” said a successful company 
manager of twenty-five years’ experience, 
“none of us knew any more about the scientific 
aspects of the business than the most unso- 
phisticated rural agent does to-day, but a great 
many of us felt that although the more haz- 
ardous occupations carried a larger premium 


commensurate with the increased risk, at the- 


same time we felt that we might well take a 
hint from our confreres in the life insurance 
business and find the real backbone of the in- 
stitution in writing the bulk of our business on 
the select or preferred classification. We at- 
tempted to educate our fieldmen up to the same 
point of view, but it was a long, hard task. 
To our fieldmen then, as to many fieldmen 
now, the main consideration was volume of 
premium, and it took us many years to train 
our force to the point where it could write all 
business acceptable to the company. They 
have come to the point now, however, where 
it is a thoroughly understood fact that they 
cannot afford to waste their time going after 
risks which the company cannot well afford to 
write. We have built up a business on this 


basis which is good and clean through and 
through. It is profitable. Threefold. To the 
company, to the agent and to the jnsured.” 

There is something here for every casualty 
underwriter and fieldman to ponder upon. Of 
course, it is a perfectly sound insurance theory 
that “there is no insurable risk too bad to 
take at any price,” because there can always 
be a premium computed adequate to the haz- 
ard. On the other hand, long experience has 
proven that in the select or preferred classifi- 
cations: (1) The very occupation of the as- 
sured presages a higher earning power, a 
higher degree of intelligence, and consequently 
a conception of insurance purely and simply as 
indemnity; hence the moral hazard from an 
underwriting standpoint is almost nil. (2) 
There are few if any contested or scaled 
claims. (3) Large forces of adjusters and 
investigators are unnecessary. (4) Heavy 
claims and legal expenses are obviated. (5) 
Every policyholder is a satisfied one. (6) 
Ergo, it is easy for the fieldman to get more 
business of the same class. 

The above quotation was from a man who 
referred more specifically to the accident and 
health business than to general casualty lines, 
for that had comprised the larger part of his 
underwriting experience. There is no reason, 
however, that his remark should not apply to 
the writing of all classes of miscellaneous lines, 
and the deductions therefrom hold equally 
good. 

In the eyes of the general public an unpaid 
or contested claim hurts the reputation of a 
company, no matter how unjust the claim and 
no matter how justified the contest. The un- 
derwriting of hazardous risks is fraught with 
complications which inevitably lead to sharp 
adjusting and the contesting of many claims. 
One contested claim in a fieldman’s territory 
hurts his and his company’s business more 
than any advanced premium can ever compen- 
sate. Nothing in any business pays like satis- 
fied customers. It is up to every fieldman to 
protect himself and his company by so solicit- 
ing the risks that he writes that every policy- 
holder will be a booster—not a knocker. 


THE WAY TO SUCCESS 


You can succeed. You can make your loftiest 
ideals come true. You cannot accomplish this 
merely by wishing—wishing that you were some 
one else, or that some good fairy would come 
along, do your work for you and wake you when 
it is completed. 

Hard work alone will not place you at the top, 
although it is the greatest factor in the struggle 
for success. A person might saw and hammer 
for years and not build a presentable house; he 
must have a plan, must know just what he is 
going to do and how to make every stroke count. 
And so must you plan your work if you do not 
wish to waste your effort. And remember this, 
a person is not only the “a->chitect” of his own 
fortune, but he is the builder as well. 

If you believe in your true self and plan and 
work instead of indulging in mere wishes, you 
will surely accomplish your desires. As you 
plan and as you work the way becomes easier, 
you learn to recognize opportunities for your 
advancement as they present themselves, you 
become better able to bring all your resources 
to bear upon the consummation of your ambi- 
tion, your progress becomes more rapid—you 
achieve success! 

But, you must make a start—do it now.— 
American Casualty Agency Bulletin. 
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PREDICTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCI- 
DENTS FOR 1914 


The Prudential Insurance Company of Newark 
has made a prediction that approximately 25,- 
000 people will be fatally injured in industrial 
accidents and 300,000 will be seriously injured 
this year. This information has been collected 
from all available sources, and in making the 
calculation 38,000,000 
sidered. The following table was made up with 
the belief that with the normal in- 
crease expected the figures will reach 25,000 fa- 


nearly lives were con- 


probable 


tal accidents: 
Number 
Fatal 
Accidents. 
4,200 


Number 
Employed. 
12,000,000 
1,500,000 1,875 
750,000 2,625 
686,000 686 


Occupations 


Agricultural Pursuits.. 

Building & Constr’n... 

Coal Mining 

Draymen, Teamster, Etc. 

Electricians (Light and 
Power) 

Fisheries 

Lumber Industry 

Manufacturing (Gen’l).. 

Metal Mining 

Navigation 

U. 8S. 

Quarrying 

Railroad Employees ... 

U. S. Army 

Street R’way Empl’s.. 

Telephone and Tele- 
graph (incl.’ linemen) 

Watchmen, policemen, 
firemen 

All other 
males 


68,900 153 
150,000 ° 450 
531,000 797 
,277,000 1,819 
170,000 680 
150,000 450 

62,000 115 
150,000 255 
,750,000 4,200 

73,000 109 
320,000 


245,000 


200,000 

occupied 
4,478,000 
30,760,000 
7,200,000 


Total males........ 
All occupied females... 


Grand Total 37,960,000 

The probable number of serious injuries caus- 
ing more or less prolonged absences from work 
has also been estimated by the Prudential at 
300,000 in 1913. This interesting prediction was 
made by the company for its exhibit at the In- 
ternational Exposition of Safety and Sanitation, 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York, Decem- 
ber 11 to December 20. It has attracted much 
attention, as the chart shows a fatal industrial 
accident rate of 0.73 per 1000 for males and 0.075 
for females. The exhibit also shows the princi- 
pal causes of accidents, poisonings and deaths 
classified by occupations, as prepared from the 
Prudential’s own experience. 


In these days we hear much about how to do 
it—how to discover a prospect and, after he is 
discovered, how to talk to him so he will hand 
over $5 and sign the application blank. 

Several years ago I discovered the _ secret. 


Find an earnest, honest man who can talk plain 
English. 

Recently I started out a young man with 
manual and applications, giving him the name 
of a first class prospect. He returned with a 
signed application and the first premium. 
“Now,” said I, ‘‘get busy on your own hook.” 
Three days later I listened to his hard luck story 
and took him to my home for dinner. We had 
a plain talk—‘*Now look here, Jack,’’ I said, “I 
am going to give you a plan to follow in this 
business which will make you successful if you 
follow directions; furthermore, I will bet you 
ten dollars to one you will succeed if you do as 
I tell you to.’’ 

“What’s the plan?” 

“You call on ten merchants or business men 
to-morrow forenoon. You may be met by—‘I 
don’t want to be bothered by a d —— insurance 
agent.’ Go to your next man, but keep talking. 
Do not quit until you have seen ten men, or the 
bet is off. Tell what you have for sale and ask 
if they are interested. If not, walk right out of 
the store and see the next man.’’ 

I won. The next noon my man returned with 
three applications and the valuable information 
that there is a great market for monthly pay- 
ment insurance; that but one out of ten men 
approached carries this insurance. Later I had 
the satisfaction of having this same young man 
tell me that success in the business was simply 
a matter of hard work. 

Hard work is not talking politics, baseball or 
swapping lies with a prospect—that is loafing. 
The ‘‘hook worm’ for you if you don’t quit it, 
Mr. Agent.—T. D. Russell, in North American 
Accident Quarterly. 


TAKING ADVANTAGES OF OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 

The very best measures for conservation and 
general public welfare are frequently the very 
last to receive proper recognition and support. 
Reforms and social economies take root and 
grow slowly, and in many instances decades pass 
before such reform measures can be said to 
dominate. It seems to be the unwritten law of 
understanding that practices which have ob- 
tained for years must continue to control, or at 
least that any proposition to change or abolish 
such practices must be approached cautiously 
and generous endorsement withheld even after 
test and retest have fully and most conclusively 
proven the advisability of the new and the desire 
for elimination of the old. The burden of’ im- 
providence has for centuries been considered the 
burden of the provident.. That was because no 
method had been devised whereby the improvi- 
dent and unfortunate might, during normal con- 
ditions, make reasonable provision against the 
abnormal or distressing time which sooner or 
later finds all. Two well-defined systems have 
been in use to provide for such burden, viz., 
taxation and charity. Neither is ideal, but in 
lieu of something better they have served and 
are still serving a great purpose. Without tax- 
ation no provision would be made to care for all 
those who must be considered the wards—per- 
manent or temporary—of the State or of the 
community. Without charity no provision would 
be made for those who need help, but are not 
within the limitations of institutions provided 


Thursday 


through taxation. Both of these systems must 
needs continue, but the public is meginning to 
see a light. We know this to be true from ev- 
pressions recorded on all sides. The realization 
is coming to all that preventable loss should, by 
compulsion, be prevented. The realization is 
that what is lost is time, and that although most 
of the causes cannot be removed, still the result 

-time value—can be protected. Union Labor, 
Socialism, Progressives, Conservatives, Demo- 
crats and Republicans are all talking and ad- 
vocating proper provision against the tremendous 
loss of time value each year. Many forms are 
being advocated, and in time the simple method 
—each must provide for himself—will be in gen- 
eral practice. It’s coming nearer to it every 
day, and with the broadening of understanding 
comes broadening of opportunity. We have been 
educating the people for twenty years. The 
work has not gone forward as fast as we had 
expected, but in the general comment on all 
sides we note strong improvement. Five years 
from now there will be twice as much accident 
and health insurance sold as there is to-day. 
We must keep pace with our opportunity.—Na- 
tional of Detroit Agents Record. 


AT IT AND ALWAYS AT IT 


While this is a most excellent rule or guiding 
principle for an agent, much depends on how it 
is carried out, how he goes at it. 

A fluent tongue is generally supposed to be 
a necessary requisite for an agent. Not so; a 
fluent tongue is rarely helpful and very often 
detrimental, but an apt tongue is a necessary 
requirement. 

Very many agents are possessed of too limber 
a tongue. It is “On again, off again’’ with 
them. They talk themselves ‘‘on’’ and then the 
limber tongue talks them ‘“‘off.” They are “at 
it, and always at it,’’ and think they are can- 
vassing when in reality they are simply talk- 
ing—just talking, and it ends largely in talk. 

“At it and always at it’”’ but with an apt rather 
than a fluent tongue. Let the other man do the 
talking (and he will under shrewd leading), for 
thereby the more easily is found out what will 
suit him; meanwhile, hold the apt tongue in 
readiness to make apt replies and apt sugges- 
tions. Soliciting demands more thinking than 
talking—demands that the ‘think tank’’ works 
far more actively than the tongue. 

“At it and always at it,’’ but while soliciting 
mentally canvass your man, his circumstances, 
surroundings and appearance, for they char- 
acterize him and aid in forming judgment as te 
the best method of procedure. Learn to be 
judges of men. The best judges of men are 
always the most successful solicitors. 

“At it and always at it’’—not with an en- 
thusiasm born of a purpose to rush, to push, 
to sweep things, not an enthusiasm of the 
“Harry Hustle” variety, but an enthusiasm that 
comes from a well considered plan of approach 
and campaign of endeavor, a thorough knowl- 
edge of what to advocate, a readiness to an- 
swer objections briefly and pointedly, to con- 
vincingly reply to queries, and with a fixed 
idea of writing business as though responsible 
for the losses, means a highly honorable and 
complete success.—Preferred Pilot. 














General Offices 
First National Bank Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Surplus to Policyholders over $600,000.00 


Writing all forms of Bonds, Plate 
Glass, Burglary, Automobile, Liabil- 
ity, Accident and Health. 


Direct Agency Contracts to men of 
character and ability. 


Special agents to assist you in de- 
veloping your territory. 
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